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David R. Coker Celebrates Silver Anniversary 
of Cotton Breeding Effort 


Development of Staple of Highest Money- 
Value His Chief Aim at Hartsville, S. C. 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


EXTILE anniversaries always 

thrill us, but rarely do we en- 

counter one of greater signifi- 

cance than the quarter-century 
milestone which the beginning of this 
vear marked for Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Co., of Hartsville, S. C. We 
had heard for years of the patient 
efforts of David R. Coker, its pres- 
dent and founder, and his associates, 
to develop selected types of cotton 
seed which would produce, uniformly, 
fibers with definite, predetermined 
qualities, but it was not until this 
spring that we had an opportunity to 
obtain first-hand information about 
this work. 

Undoubtedly, our failure to visit 
Hartsville before was due to our 
ignorance of cotton breeding and our 
sense of unfitness for interviewing a 
man who has devoted most of his life 
to its study. This inferiority complex 
manifested itself in the very first re- 
mark we made to Mr. Coker when we 
admitted our unfamiliarity with the 
subject and expressed the fear that 
we might find difficulty in speaking 
the same language. , 

Mr. Coker’s reply was characteris- 
tic—and really gives the keynote of 
this story. 

“T rather think we'll talk exactly 
he same language, Mr. Woolf,” he 
stated. “You probably have the im- 
pression that I’m an absorbed scien- 
tist and theorist. As a matter of fact, 
I’m interested in cotton breeding pri- 
marily as a commercial proposition. 
My main aim is to develop seed which 
will produce highest money-value per 
ucre. We have to guard continuously 
rainst the danger of our work here 
teriorating into pure science.” 

\Ve must have shown a slight sense 

shock when Mr. Coker used the 

rb “deteriorate” in this connection 
ause he hastened to explain that 
had all the respect in the world 
pure science—and had drawn on 
onstantly for help in his work— 
that the purpose of his endeavor 
been to develop, not ideal types 
cotton for museum display, but 
es which would yield a dollars-and- 
ts return sufficient to encourage 
ners to use them. 

yr example, he would have recog- 


d no degree of success if he had 


om 





strain of 
uniformity and charac- 


produced a exceptional 


staple-length, 


ter but with so low a yield per acre 
as to preclude its adoption in com- 
mercial agriculture. 

In other words, Mr. Coker’s pri- 


mary aim has been to encourage the 


large-scale production of as excellent 


cotton as is compatible with maximum 


financial return to the farmers—and 
of course to his company. This aim 
has removed him automatically from 


the field 
and has led 


within the narrow limits of 


ot the scientific breeder 





David R. Coker 


m automatically into the fields of 


larming, ginning, marketing, spinning 
ind ot! the 


ver related branches 


industry. 


It is in Mr. Coker’s contacts with 
these fields that the writer is princi- 
pally interested—and to these he 


proposes to devote the major part of 


this article. He could write pages on 


the details of the work—the selection 


of the first plants over 25 years 


ago, 
the “plant-to-row” tests made with 
these; the subsequent “increase plots” 
planted therefrom, and the “variety 
tests” by which selected types are 
compared with each other and with 


“check” varieties; and the gradual 
realization of commercial production 
of seed for new and distinct varieties 


of cotton. 


1 


He could—falteringly, it is true, 
because of his lack of technical 
knowledge of the subject—go into 


detail regarding the various charac- 
teristics which Mr. Coker developed 
by selection—such as length of staple, 
size of boll, percentage of lint to seed, 
yield per acre, resistance to wilt, earli- 
of maturity, “character,” etc., 
etc., and then about the combination 


ness 


of two or more of these characteris- 
tics into one variety by cross-breeding. 

The writer could take up the seven 
distinct cotton 
which have been originated in Harts- 


and new varieties of 
strains, 
and dwell on the qualities of each. He 
could expand this detail further with 
Mr. 


wheat, corn, rye, 


ville, including as they do 57 


an account of Coker’s work in 


oats, sweet potatoes, 
cantaloupes, asparagus, etc.—and his 
more recent activity in cattle breeding. 

But, interesting as this would be, it 
represent the interest 
which the work at Hartsville holds 
for cotton manufacturers. They are 
concerned primarily with the effect of 
that work upon the quality and uni- 
formity of the cotton supply available 
for their 


does not real 


processes. 


A Bit of History 
In order to present this picture, it 
is necessary to give first a few facts 
regarding Mr. Coker’s _ personal 
history. He is one of the four sons 
of the late Major J. L. Coker who, 
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ate iIngt e eco! nthe 
Contederate \r luring the Civil 
War, achieved success as a merchant 
and business man ot wide interests at 
Hartsville David R. Coker gradu 
ated fro the | niversityv ot South 
Ca LAGI He elf ite 
tl ‘ ne interested in ton 
breedin ry chance.” He entered hi 
fat! e, atter graduation, at $35 
per mont! Six vears later, the condi 
tion ot iealth cle t advisable 
for ike up ta ng rhe first 
year hie ted only 20 acres of cotton 
but he at once became convinced of 
the nee intensive study in cotton 
varieti nd cultural methods 

Was in 1901 that 30 plant selec 
tions were made and in 1902, just 
25 vears ago, these were used in the 
first “plant-to-row” test From this 
modest beginning, the work has grown 
until last year the tests contained 2,- 
131 “plant-to-rows,” each from the 


In all 


gives full 


seed of one select cotton plant 
this activity, M1 


credit to 


Coker 


splendid corps of scien- 


1 + +} 


tific assistants and to 


e inspiration 
and help he has received from various 
scientists and breeders, 
larly from Dr. H. J] 
of the U.S 


and particu 
VW ebber,. formerly 
Department of Agricul 


ture 
Contact With Farmers 


H t ] 
howevel as ndicated 


all this work 


previously, 


would have been inter 


j 


ing merely in the ibstract. if the 


active cooperation of farmers had not 


Realiz 


sustained. 


been enlisted and 





} ariations Occurred in One Strain 
of Cotton Necessity for 
Continued Breeding 


i hese 


Showing the 
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David R. Coker, at Right, Picking Cotton from Progeny Rows 


in the last quarter-century, 
been developed in South 
and particularly in_ the 
Hartsville section—an important long 
staple cotton supply, the writer was 
interested to learn from Mr. Coker 
the method by which he has main- 
tained the necessary contact with the 


ing that, 
there has 


Carolina 


erowers 
char- 
front 
window of his office, Mr. Coker said: 
“My contact is largely through that 


Once again, the reply was 


acteristic. Pointing to the 


window.” 

In other words, the process of edu- 
has involved daily talks with 
the farmers as they bring their cotton 
market; constant rendering 
of help and advice and inspiration; 
and equally frank 


cation 
into the 
frank criticism 
commendation. 
\nvone familiar with the financial 
condition of most cotton growers will 
realize that they are not going to pay 
a premium for pedigreed seed unless 
they can get proportionately more for 
the cotton it produces. Consequently 
Mr. Coker’s job only started 
sells the seed. He must and 
does educate the farmers continually 
on matters of fertilization, cultivation, 
picking, ginning and weevil control. 
We got the best index to Mr. 
Coker’s from rather 
remark. “If a farmer brings 
in two bales of cotton, one worth 26c 


has 


when he 


methods one 


casua 


lb. and the other worth 2o0c. a Ib.,” 
he stated, “it would be correct, from 
1 book-keeping angle, to give him 23c 
a lb. for the two bales. But psycho- 


logically that is all wrong. It is neces- 
sary to give him 2oc for the inferior 
bale—and explain just why he is 


getting that price—and 26c for the 
superior cotton, with an equally 


detailed explanation of the premium.” 
That, in our mind, epitomizes the 
“front window” method of contact. 


The Ginner 
But the farmer is not the only one 
is necessary. Cot- 
ton grown from the best seed, cul- 
h great care, and picked 
ruined in the gin. 


W hose ce operation 


tivated witl 


properly, may be 


window is the 
If a farmer 


Here too the front 
channel for information. 


brings in some particularly  well- 
ginned cotton, Mr. Coker asks him 
who ginned it and then says: “Will 


you stop back there and give him my 
compliments and tell him that shows 
careful work?” On the other 
hand, if the cotton is gin cut or shows 
failure to clean the rollers between 
lots, Mr. Coker may not ask the name 
of the ginner, but he will explain 
very carefully to the farmer why he 
is getting a low price for that particu- 
lar lot. Needless to remark, the 
grower will pass this word along to 
the ginner, and the latter will find it 
necessary to improve his methods if 
he is going to hold that farmer’s 
business. 


very 


Establishing a Market 


Simple and primitive as all this may 
sound, it represents the only satisfac- 
tory way in which the process of edu- 
cation can be carried on in so de- 





Contrast Between Wilt-resistant and Non-resistant Cotton. 
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centralized a field as cotton growing 

However, all this work would have 
been useless, if the farmers could not 
have found near at hand a ready mar- 
ket for their crops. 

The establishment of such a market 
has been one of the most important— 
and yet one of the difficult 
accomplishments at Hartsville. Firmly 
implanted prejudices against eastern 
upland long staple cotton had to be 
overcome. 

Here, too, the method has been a1 
educational By gradually im 
pressing upon spinners the fact that 
every bale of cotton is exactly what it 
is represented to be, the parent 
organization, J. L. Coker & Co.—an 
later the Coker Cotton Co.—have bee: 
responsible for the establishment, it 
Hartsville, of the largest staple cottor 
market in the Carolinas. Many othe: 
firms have been attracted there and 
it has become one of the important 
cotton centers of the South. 


most 


one. 


Where Spinners Come In 


The educational process on the mar- 
keting end has been directed of course 
toward the spinner. And here, it 
seems, there is much to be done in 
the future. 

The outstanding thought which the 
writer carried away from his talk 
with Mr. Coker was this: One of the 
fundamental errors being made by the 
cotton manufacturing industry is the 
purchase of cotton on price or on 
reputation of the section of the coun- 
try which supplies it. 

The price consideration needs little 
amplification here. The effect of such 
a method of purchasing starts with the 
grower. Mr. Coker told of one town 
where the cotton brought in by the 
farmers is examined very casually, and 
practically auctioned off at a flat 
price, varying only with the length 
of staple. The result has been that 
that section, due to lack of incentive, 
is producing inferior cotton—and will 
probably continue to do so. 

Carrying this further, it is apparent 


Middle Row Is Croker’s 
Lightning Express. Soil Was Badly Infested With Wilt and Root Knot 
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that the purchase by spinners on a 
price rather than a quality basis effec- 
tively discourages brokers from scien- 


tific and methods of 


discriminating 


grading and shipping. 


But the matter of sectional pre- 
judices is of particular interest. As 
indicated previously, there has been a 
long-established belief that no good 
staple cotton can come out of South 
Carolina. Mr. Coker recalled the early 
days of the Hartsville development 
when New Orleans brokers purchased 
his cotton and insisted that it be un- 
tagged. They in turn put New Orleans 
tags on it and it went forward as New 
Orleans cotton. 

Of course all that has ch: eid. For 
many years the Coker Cotton Co. has 
marked all of its own product direct 
under Hartsville tags. Formerly it 
was not unusual for cotton of ordinary 
staple to be shipped from the Caro- 
linas to Georgia and sold there, at a 
premium, as North Georgia cotton. 

The moral pointed out by Mr. 
Coker was this: He would be the 
last one to claim that all the cotton 
coming out of the Hartsville section 
is good cotton. But it is equally true 
that origin from any other section of 
the country cannot, in itself, be 
regarded as a guarantee. 

In Mr. Coker’s opinion, there is only 
one sure method of purchasing cotton 

-and that is, on the reputation and 
past performance of the seller. 

Without desiring to boast, but 
merely to illustrate this point, Mr. 
Coker told us of a large mill in New 
England which had been purchasing 
large quantities of staple cotton for 
years exclusively from his company 
and had never in that time had any 
cause for complaint. He also men- 
tioned a southern mill which now con- 
tracts with him for a large part of 
its year’s supply. Out of the last 7000 
bales bought by this company, there 
had been less than 25 bales rejected. 

His point was, that by taking into 
consideration the past performance of 
the seller, a spinner can place his cot- 
ton buying on a positive basis, prac- 
tically eliminate rejections, and insure 
excellent results in the mill. 





This Shows Another Phase of Mr. Coker’s Work: 
resistant and Non-resistan: Oats 
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A Striking Comparison Between “Lightning Six,’ 
These Plants 


and Two Non-resistant V arieties. 
Adjacent Rows 


More important still, the mills can 
in this way further the progress of 
selective cotton breeding. In_ itself, 
cotton seed propagation is not a highly 
profitable venture. The 
a new variety or 
seed to a number of growers and as 
next those 
become his competitors 
largely increased quantity 
can the originator get the 
for his seed which a poultry 
for example, 
prize-winning hen. 
Consequently, 
return comes largely in the marketing 
of cotton itself. Unless spinners are 
prepared to give due recognition to the 
efforts of conscientious breeders, cot 
ton culture will continue to be pre 
dominatingly accidental, as it is today. 
That, in the writer’s opinion, 
principal lesson to be drawn from the 
silver anniversary at Hartsville. 


originator of 
new strain sells his 


vear purchasers have 


with a 
Nor 


price 


each 
to sell 
fancy 
breeder, 
receives for eggs from a 


the hope of financial 


is the 


Springfield Merchants Feature 

Textiles of Their Locality 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—One of the 

features of the 75th anniversary of the 


Comparison Between Cold- 





a Wilt-resistant Variety of Cotton, 
Are from 18-ft. Sections of 


incorporation of Springfield as a city, 
celebrated in connection with Inde- 
pendence Day, was a concerted scheme 
of merchants’. window 
products manufactured in the Spring 
tield district in which textile concerns 
are taking a prominent part. 
One of the most elaborate of 
exhibits is that of Ludlow Mfg. 
showing a 


displays of 


these 
Asso 
ciafes, large assortment of 
this concern’s twines and bagging, and 
miniature scenes in which natives of 
India are engaged in various work of 
rform 


transporting materials and 


ing successive manufactur 
ing. Pictures of the plant enter into 
the composite. 
The Bay State 
shows spools of thread arranged in the 
form of an American flag and illus 
trates the use of thread in the manu 


facture of sport 


Thread Co.’s window 


various articles of 


William C 


tures 


ing goods. 


arter Co’s window fea 
this concern’s smart new 


garments. 


rayon 


make an 
bathing 
seasonable offerings. 


Potter Stores, Inc., 
tive showing of 
other 

Manchester Romper Co. has a win- 


attrac 
suits and 


dow showing its garments in process 
of manufacture, 


in the 


with sewing machines 
picture. 


Soviet Russia Increases Its Tex- 


tile Output 

Textile production in the 
Union is now above the pre-war out- 
put in the same territory, 


Soviet 


according 


to a report issued by the Soviet 
Union Information Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Output of cotton cloth 
for the first six months of the cur- 
rent Soviet fiscal year (Oct. I to 
March 31), in thousands of meters, 


was 1,198,900; of woolen 


288. Output of 


cloth, 42,- 
thousands 
meters, Tex- 
tile production in the three different 
lines for the period represents an 
increase of from 18.6 to 34.1% over 
period last year, according 
to the same report. The increase 
is said to be wholly due to new 
tories and equipment. 


linens, in 


of square was 101,562. 


the same 


fac- 
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Textile Profit and Loss 


Income Tax Returns Used to Make 
Composite Statement 


Wasuincton, D. C—A composite 
financial statement of the textile 
industry and its subsidiaries for 1925, 


has been compiled covering the 1 
271 textile and 


porations which 


2,- 
textile 
filed income, tax 
vear. Of 


products cor- 


returns for. that 


12,271 


these 


tions, 4,707, or 3% 


corpora 
reported no net profits. Their deficits 
aggregated $114,772.390. The com- 
pilation includes mills major 
users of textiles as the garment trade 
among others. 

The net profits of all 
textile products corporations in 1925 
amounted, after deducting tax, to 
$268,573,320, or to 3.48% ot the 
vear’s total receipts, which aggregated 
$7,.726,908,03 3. 


and such 


textile and 


The corporations re- 


porting net income for the year 
earned net profits, after tax, of 
$380,680,81 3. Their taxes totaled 


$48,814,565. 

The 
aggregated $7 547 
profits from sales $1,345,216.056. The 


gross sales of the 


industry 


2,865,703 and gross 


gross sales of corporations reporting 


net income were $5,968,009,117 and 
of corporations reporting no net in- 
come $1,504,856,586. The gross pro- 


fits of the former were $1,229, 
and of the latter 
The industry's 


797 994 
$115,448,962. 

operating 
was $6,127,649,647 


expense 
and _ total 
amounted to $7,409,- 
operating expenses of 
which realized a_ net 
profit from the year’s operations 
totaled $4,738,242,023 and their total 
disbursements amounted to $5,688,- 
319,441. The corporations reporting 
no net income in 1925 had operating 
.389,407,624 and total 
$1,721 ,200.707 
distributed 
dividends during 
1925, cash dividends totaling $186,- 
156,837 and stock dividends $26,829,- 
410. The dividends declared by 
corporations reporting net income 
amounted to $194,257,231, as follows: 
cash $169,306,552 and stock $24,950,- 
679. The dividends distributed by 
corporations which sustained deficits 
amounted to $18,729,016, cash divi- 
dends totaling $16,850,285 and stock 
dividends $1,878,731. 


In 1925 
disbursements 
520,148 Che 
col porations 


expenses of $1 

disbursements of 
The textile 

$212,986,247 in 


industry 


Canvas Waterproofers Form 


Association 
The Canvas Waterproofers of 
America is the name of a new organi- 
zation composed of concerns in the 
line of business indicated in the title. 
Charles W. Taylor of the American 
Waterproofing Co., Cincinnati, 
chosen president of this new body and 
W. B. Robeson of Robeson Preservo 
Co., Port Huron, Mich., and W. B. 
Price of Price Fire & Waterproofing 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., were named 
honorary presidents. Fred S. Ben- 
nett of Fred S. Bennett, Inc., New 
York is vice-president and William 
D. Timmons of Buckeye Fabric Fin- 
ishing Co., Coshochton, Ohio, is 
secretary-treasurer. 


was 
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S. C. Cotton Mill Men Meet 


Governor Paints Picture of 
Future Growth of Their State 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
seventy-five members and 


gaged, will bring about a change in 
this country that is almost beyond the 
realm of imagination.”’ 


ee BO | 


guests attended the annual con 
vention of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Gov. Richards recognized that the 


Association of South Carolina held at development of hydro-electric power 


the. Garove Park Inn in Asheville, was only one factor, however, in the 
N. ( beginning on the evening of industrial expansion of the South. In 
Jul ind ending about noon on 


I 


July 2. J. Choice Evins of Spartan 


burg, S. C., president and treasurer ot 


Clifton Mtg. Co., was reelected presi 
dent of the association, while Zack F. 
Wright, president and treasurer of 
Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, was 

is the association’s vice presi 


ua report ot President 
} lo eo. W. Forrester of 
\t t ire t trath manager, oc 
e session on the evening ot 
1 concluding session 
( ! \ Gaov. Joh 
‘ ! » La ana l 
i eno | a | t 
_ *1erce ( 
| ) \\ Long 
re t ri 
S ( 
( . .\ 
U1 ) \ 





J. Choice Evins Reelected President of 
Cotton Mfrs’, Assn. of S.C. 


iddress OT aOV Richards Wa 7 i 
f - : : continuing his notable address, he out- 

featured Dv the statement that the , : 

ry. ) ' : lined other factors as follows with 

Drake Power Co., controlling the 


ecg particular reference to textile manu- 
Southern 


Power Co., and other elec : 
: facturing: 
tric power producing and distributing RR Sate 
ik a had plans ready { +] Che hydro-electric development ot 
mupanies lac ans eady or the ; 

I 
; the south, however, is only one factor 
development of new hydro-electric ee 
' facili oe hundred 2” @ number which are bringing the 
vowel icllitres to cos one are 
11; 


ni textile industries of New England to 


on dollars, the plans being held in | 
1 ‘ . os 1 this section 
abevance pending the decision of the ee 
our 


factors are the primary 


causes for this movement. The first 
The climate of the South 
enables the mills to run full time with 
very little expenditure for heat or for 


Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the petition of the Piedmont & North-— . ee 
is, climate. 
ern Railway, a Duke Power Co., in 
terurban line, to be permitted to com- 
plete contemplated extensions of its 
- : protection against broken pipes or still 

Richards, along with 
the Governor of North Carolina, re 


trackage. Gov ; . . 
machinery. The second factor is labor. 

“We have a native born laborer, 
who is not polluted with radicalism. 


The understanding between the em- 


cently appeared before the examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion to advocate the granting of the 
petition ot the Piedmont & Northern 
Railway 

Gov. Richards painted a picture ot 
the future in the Carolinas after the 
transition from agriculture to manu 
facturing became more marked. The 
development of hydro-electric power 
was stressed by the Governor of South 
Carolina as a causative factor in the 
industrial development of the present 
and future in his State. 

“I would estimate roughly,” said 
“that the Southern 
has already spent at least 


Gov. Richards, 
Power Co., 
one hundred million dollars in water 
power development in the two Caro- 
linas, and the new developments of 
equal magnitude which the company 
is prepared to make, together with 
numerous projects of the same kind on 


which other power companies are en- 
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ployer and employe is better in this 
section than in any other in the United 
States. The third factor is the de- 
velopment of water power, and the last 
important factor is the availability of 
the raw material to southern cotton 
manufacturers. 

“The South can manufacture cotton 
for 5c a pound cheaper than it can be 
manufactured in New England.” 


Encourages Good Cotton Growing 


Dr. Long in his address warmly 
commended the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina for 
offering substantial cash prizes to the 
winners of the cotton growing con- 
tests in which scores of South Caro- 
lina farmers have entered this season. 
The contests are a continuation of 
those of last season, but this year the 
prize money is offered by the cotton 
manufacturers whereas last year it 
was put up by The State, a daily 
newspaper of Columbia, S. C. The 
objects of the cotton growing con- 
South 


tests under way in Carolina 


ire not only to increase the vield of 

tiple per acre but to improve its 
jualitvy so as to produce cotton of 
grades which South Carolina mills 
an spin 


Dr. Long outlined causes of the 
eterioration ot short staple cotton 
rown in South Carolina, attributing 
it chiefly to the planting of varieties 
which would mature early before boll 
damage became 


weevil extensive. 


had 


heen planted without regard to staple 


Such early maturing varieties 


length or character and this, aug- 
mented by drouth conditions of the 
last several seasons, had resulted in 
the production ot South 
Carolina almost all of which was too 
spinning in 
South Carolina mills and had been 
exported while South Carolina mills 
depended for their cotton largely on 
Texas and other States in the west- 
ern belt. 
tests, placing a premium on. staple 
length and character, are helping to 
make farmers produce cotton in South 
Carolina fit for consumption in mills 
of the State as they did prior to the 
advent of the boll weevil. 

State Senator Pierce spoke briefly 
and stressed the point that the law- 
makers of South Carolina meant to 
give industry a fair deal. 


cotton in 


short for satisfactory 


The cotton growing con- 
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N. B. Graduates in Cotton 


High School Girls Use Wamsutt: 
Organdie 

New Beprorp, Mass.—The gradu 
ating class of the New Bedford Hig! 
School recently voted to have all the 
graduation dresses made from New 
Bedford cotton goods. As a _ resul: 
the 100 girls in the graduating clas 
appeared this week at the graduating 
exercises, each attired in fine white 
organdie made in the Wamsutta Mill: 
of New Bedford. 

When the decision was made week 
ago, it was widely applauded in cot- 
ton manufacturing circles for senti 
mental reasons. When the results of 
it were seen this week there was 
such comment from a wholly differ- 
ent standpoint—admiration for the 
handsome appearance of the gradu 
ates. Each of the dresses was differ- 
ent, but the material for nearly all 
of them came from the same type of 
Wamsutta organdie. C. F. Brough 
ton, treasurer of the Wamsutta, wher 
appealed to by the high school autho 
rities for aid in making New Bedford 
goods available to the members of 
the graduating class, placed some of 
the finest Wamsutta material at the 
disposal of one of the local stores 
offered to the 
young ladies either in the piece, or 
through the cooperation of the store 

Cherry & Co.—the graduates could 
obtain the finished dress, made up 
after any pattern the buyer cared t 
select. The store even went so far 
as to make up in advance a number 
of different models showing the pos- 
inherent in the material. 
dresses, too, 


The material was 


sibilities 
The material and the 
were supplied at cost both by the mill 
and by the store. 

The picture shown ‘below. gives 
an idea of the diversity of patterns 
Only a small group is shown because 
of the impossibility of displaying any 
detail as to the dresses themselves, if 
the entire 100 girls were photo- 
graphed in one group. 


Summer School at N. C. State 
Opens 

RALEIGH, N. C—The summer 
session of the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College opened 
June 13 with more textile students 
in attendance than ever before. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson, dean of the 
Textile School, announces that plans 
have been made to keep the school 
open the year round. This will en- 
able the school to place the research 
department and the experimental 
laboratory, which is equipped with a 
full complement of carding and spin 
ning machinery, at the disposal of the 
mills throughout the year. Every 
summer special courses in carding, 
spinning, weaving, designing, fabric 
analysis, dyeing and finishing will be 
offered to mill men who wish to sup 
plement their practical knowledg: 
with an intensive study of some par 
ticular phase of the textile industry 





Bricks-Allen-Blum Corp., Fonda 
N. Y., has increased operation during 
June by taking on additional worker 
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Importance of Style to Cotton Manufacturers 
Seeking Remedy for Current Ills 


Style Promotion Suggestions 
for Cotton Textile Industry 


By Miss Marjorie Holligan* 


HE spot-lighting of cotton in 
its relation to women’s 
fashions, as a result of certain 
remarks at the recent Atlantic 

City Cotton Manufacturers Conven- 
tion, served to emphasize a need that 
appears to exist within the cotton 
textile industry for some clear think- 
ing and concerted action on this sub- 
ject. The writer, who has given a 
great deal of study to cotton style 
problems within the last two years, 
is glad to comply with a request for 
some constructive suggestions that 
might be used by a group within the 
cotton industry, in order to bring about 
a wider use of cotton in wearing 
apparel 

Since financial and other considera- 
tions would govern the extent to which 
any one of these ideas might be de- 
veloped, they are first given in a brief 
summary of six points that might be 
used as a general basis for action, and 
are then considered in more detail, 
in order to bring out their possible 


application. 





Six Basic Points 

A group within the industry might 
work out a plan along the following 
lines: 

1. Create a style bureau that would 
post the members on developments at 
home and abroad which touch cotton 
from a style angle, or from which 
cotton styles might be logically de- 
rived. 

2. Agree to make some merchandise, 
however small in volume, that is good 
enough in quality and_ distinctive 
enough in styling, to appeal to high 
class garment manufacturers. 

3. See that these goods are worn in 
strategic fashion centers of the 
country, such as Palm Beach in the 
South, Southampton in the East, and 
Santa Barbara and other California 
resorts where cotton has already been 
accorded favorable attention. 

4. Post the public and the retailers 
on the news of the moment that is 
favorable to cottons. 

5. Help the garment manufacturer, 
the jobber, the retailer and the con- 
sumer to visualize the style-creating 
possibilities of the better cottons, and 
the style-conforming possibilities of 
the cheaper cottons, by means of well- 
made and well-designed garments. 

6. Study the washing and wrinkling 
questions. 


How Ideas Might Be Developed 


The following is an amplification of 
the foregoing six points. 

1. The Style Bureau. The style 
counsellor heading such a_ bureau 
might visit European and American 
style centers, keep in touch with de- 
velopments in the local trade, and keep 


— 


*Formerly style adviser for Pacific Mills. 








members in touch with her activities 
and discoveries through bulletins and 
conferences. Outsiders, specialists in 
the style fields, might be invited to 
address the members from time to 
time. 

‘By having a show room for new 
style ideas at the group’s headquarters, 
it would probably be possible to bring 
in both local and out-of-town buyers, 
who would form a most valuable series 
of links between the members and 
their trade, supplementing the style 
bureau’s outside activities. It would 
probably be advisable to allow each 
contributing member permission to 
exhibit a certain number of models at 
one time, These models would be 
made in consultation with the style 
bureau. Eventually, should this show 
room develop into an important angle 
of the style bureau’s activities, it might 
be advisable for the bureau to start a 
sewing room to which members could 
bring fabrics to be made up, either for 
tests or for exhibition purposes. 

2. Quality Merchandise. It might 
be advisable, upon the inauguration 
of the style service, to get together a 
small group of cotton dresses selected 
in local stores from merchandise retail- 
ing at say $20 to $30, to give members 
an idea of stores’ requirements in 
cotton fabrics for dresses that retail 
at these prices. 

In house dress departments, where 
the bulk of cotton dresses are sold, the 
average price per garment is probably 
under $3, and the outside price $10 
or $10.75. By catering to the trade 
making the more expensive dresses, 
manufacturers not only stimulate the 
more profitable end of the business, 
but give themselves a definite mark 
at which to aim when styling their 
cheaper merchandise. In this connec- 
tion one might cite the policy of an 
important store in its drapery depart- 
ment, where, after a pattern has been 
out for a certain length of time on 
expensive goods, the store frequently 
has it reproduced on cheaper goods. 
Thus they get the benefit of the quality 
and the quantity appeal, instead of 
being satisfied with the top cream and 
letting some other copyist take the 
milk. 

It is worth noting here that silk 
manufacturers get most valuable free 
publicity by bringing out “stunt” 
merchandise that appeals to a woman’s 
imagination. The styles so featured 
may be a very unimportant part of the 
manufacturer’s output from the point 
of view of volume, but of inestimable 
value from the viewpoint of getting 
his product talked about, thus estab- 
lishing a reputation for aliveness that 


will bring customers into his house 
to sample his “show window” goods 
and incidentally buy his staples. 

The “Art in Industry” movement is 
an important trend with which manu- 
facturers of the finer cottons should 
link up, because aside from any higher 
aims, there is widespread publicity to 
be obtained in this way through 
educators, and the more 
progressive merchants, who have been 


museums, 


fired with enthusiasm by this rennais- 
sance in the commercial art world. 
One of the most significant contribu 
tions to this movement was the recent 
admirable exhibit in a New York de 
cottons were 


partment store, where 


lamentably missing while two silk 


manufacturers were showered with 
honors for their contributions to “art 
in trade.” 

3. Exploitation of Cotton in Fashion 
Centers. It seems to the writer that 
the infiltration of cottons into the 
strongholds of the smart world is one 
of the most important ways in which 
the cotton trade could spend money 
to revive interest in its product for 
apparel purposes, 
done, it should be possible to create 


because if cleverly 


a genuine demand for cottons in these 
centers, and an actual sponsoring of 
them by people who count socially. 
What these people wear will quickly 
be imitated, because stores and fashion 
publications have reporters at these re- 
sorts looking for just such tendencies. 

The most natural way, and the most 
ambitions, to secure the wearing of 
cottons at a smart resort would be to 
have a store, or a part of a store, 
preferably a whole one, devoted to 
their sale. Of course there are stores 
at these resorts that carry cotton 
dresses, but the cotton merchandise is 
in competition with silks and woolens, 
including knit wear. 

The cotton shop would be opened 
early in the season, in order to cater 
to the earliest cottagers. It would 
advertise in the local paper, and pos- 
sibly also in one or more smart publi- 
cations of national distribution, call- 
ing attention to the fact that any sort 
of cotton need, from a golf frock to 
a maid’s apron, a child’s hat, a spool 
of thread, or a bridge prize, even 
material by the yard for a fancy dress 
costume, could be filled there. 

In Palm Beach there is no such 
general store, and the idea might be 
tried out there, and the same store 
manager brought up to Southampton 
when the southern shop closed. This 
manager would have to be allowed dis- 
cretion in the selection of merchan- 
dise, but the group responsible for the 
financing could exercise a merchan- 


Every effort would be 
made to conceal the fact that the shop 
was for propaganda purposes. 

The shop would need to be kept a 
smart one, accenting the style appeal 
of cottons for women and children. 
It would, however, offer a chance to 
test out the appeal of “new uses” to 
the public. A fad for printed bridge 
table covers, made from cheap percale, 
might easily be started in such a way 
and might spread all over the coun- 
fry. The manufacturer supplying the 
made-up merchandise would probably 


dising control. 


be only too glad to advertise its source 
in trade papers. 

It would probably be advisable also 
to send mannikins to the resorts, wear- 
ing frocks, coats, hats, bags, etc. ob- 
tainable in the cotton shop. In the 
resorts near the big cities 
could be sent down for 
week-ends and for special days when 
crowds would be gathered in given 
places, as at kennel or horse shows. 
For purposes of general propaganda 
they could also be sent to fashionable 
golf clubs which are watched by styl- 
ists for new ideas in sports apparel. 
When it came to Palm Beach, which 
is probably the most important fashion 
resort in the United States, they 
would have to be installed at one of 
the leading hotels. 

If fashionable women, or women 
on the fringes of society, could be 
subsidized to wear cottons, it would be 
so much the better, since the prettiest 
of the professional mannikins have 
faces that are known to a good many 
people. This thing of finding women 
of social position but slender incomes 
to wear models that the designer 
wishes to exploit, is an art practiced 
by leading French style creators. 

In the event of the adoption of the 
store idea, it would become an impor- 
tant function of the style bureau to be 
constantly on the alert for new ideas 
to exploit in this way. 

To use the mannikin idea, without 
the shop, would not be entirely waste 
effort, but the writer believes that 
wherever practical, propaganda should 
be accompanied by direct sales effort. 
Moreover, women who sought out a 
store in which to buy a cotton frock 
that they had admired on someone 
else, would be the best possible prop- 
agandists for cottons because they 
themselves would be “sold” on the 
idea. 

4—Posting Public and Retailer. 
All propaganda should be based on 
fact, and judged for its news value. 
As one who has read a great deal of 
such material that is sent in to news- 
papers, the writer is in a position to 
say that much of it is of no use what- 
ever because it is too evidently prop- 
aganda and nothing else. The style 


case of 


these girls 


(21) 








> 1g 
facts to be used for publicity pur 
poses should be supplied by the style 
bureau, which should also supervise 
the manner in which they are pre- 
facts for 
reports 
and photographs of smart women en 


sented The best sort of 
consumer publicity would be 
dorsing cottons 

For the benefit of merchandise 


managers and advertising depart 
ments, concise bulletins, telegraphic in 
character, could be put out, and, if 
feasible, names of manufacturers of- 
fering outstanding successes in cotton 
articles might be supplied, or the bu- 
reau could run an information service 
for buyers and editors, and try to find 
wanted to know 
about cotton in its style aspects. 
s—Help the Manufac- 
turer. Amazing results are obtained 
by displaying cottons made up into 


out anything they 


Garment 


garments and other articles of use. It 
is surprising how often people in the 
trade do not visualize the possibilities 
of piece goods and how avidly they 
seize on new ideas that some one else 
provides them with. 

Two ways of showing cottons in 
ready-to-wear have already been sug- 
gested. \ third is by [ 
fashion shows 


means ol! 
One angle from which 
to approach the fashion show idea 
would be to induce the Garment Re- 
tailers of America to include a group 


of cotton frocks in their summer 
fashion show 
The 1927 summer show was held in 


\pril of 


effort to create a summer season as 


his year. It represented an 
distinct from the spring season which 
is ushered in by the garment show in 
February. It was the logical time to 
introduce cottons, and yet there was 
virtually nothing of cotton in this 
April show, and nothing that de 
pended for its charm on the fact that 
it was of cotton. The retailers’ asso- 
ciation should be receptive to such a 
group, if made of high class cottons 
by an outstanding garment manufac- 
turer or retailer. The advantage of 
participation in such a show would be 
that it would savor less of propaganda 
than an all-cotton show, and would 
put cotton on a plane with silks and 
woolens for serious consideration in 
the summer picture. 

shows are for the trade only. 


style These 

One disadvantage of such a fashion 
show would be that it could represent 
only the very cream of the industry’s 
product, and would not necessarily be 
of direct assistance to manufacturers 
of cheap dresses nor to the jobber 
It could 
be a subtle, highly important, but not 


and retailer of piece goods. 


all-embracing promotion scheme. 

To appeal to both branches of the 
industry, cutters-up and piece goods 
distributors, a style show might be 
planned for New York in which the 
first half would consist of garments 
made by manufacturers and the sec- 
ond half of garments made from paper 
patterns. The show held in 
Boston last October, and the traveling 


style 


show held this spring, both consisted 
entirely of 


garments made from paper 
These garments have an 


appeal 


patterns. 
immense to buyers of piece 


goods for retail stores, and should 
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lave an equal appeal to jobbers, be- 


cause they help to sell goods over the 
counter. They have no appeal to the 
cutting-up trade or to the buyer of 
ready-to-wear, neither of whom look 
to the paper pattern companies for 
ideas, as both draw inspiration from 
same source, Paris and the resorts. 

Should the cotton people decide to 
put on a show as outlined, it would be 
important to make careful advance 


the 


preparations, and to consider many 


points overlooked in launching the 


For instance, 
considering the garment makers’ side 
of the show, it would be advisable to 


advise retailers of 


advance as to the availability of the 


merchandise. 


recent traveling show 


ready to-wear in 


They might be supplied 
with photographs, advertising dum- 
mies, and other dealer helps, to make 
it easy for them to exploit the cotton 
ideas in their stores. 

While this first half of the show 
would probably have no other follow- 
up, the pattern half could be con- 
tinued as a traveling exhibit, with 
stores lined up well in advance and 
jobbers advised of 


and supplied = with 


names of stores 

samples. ‘lhe 
stores would also be supplied in ad- 
vance with samples, and with infor- 
mation as to why the particular ma- 
terials and styles had been selected. 
lhe object of anything that the in 
dustry attempts lines 
and the sales angle 
should not be left to luck. 

6. The Washing and 
Ouestions \ 


along — style 


shi vuld be sales, 


Wrinkling 
complaint one hears 
frequently is that the wearing of cot- 
ton makes big bills. This 


might be put up to some 


laundry 
problem 


1 


large soap company. The silk peo- 
ple have cooperated to such an extent 
in soap advertising, and have _ set 
forth so persistently the facility with 
which silk can be washed, as to take 
away from cotton one of its strong- 
est talking points. Must a_ cotton 
dress be boiled? Must it be starched ? 
Must it shrink? Is it not just as 
easy to keep it clean as to keep a 


silk dress clean? Why let the silk 
trade beat cottons in their own field 
of washability? 

The other big complaint against 
cotton wearing «p;.rel is that it so 
quickly loses its freshness. Does 
cotton really muss easier than silk? 
Could finishers, by studying this 
question, arrive at a finish that would 
resist wrinkling, just as one linen 
importer claims to have a “non- 
crush” product? Could the Laun- 
drymen’s Association offer any help- 
ful suggestions to offset the ‘laundry 
bill” objection? 
institutes of wo- 
men’s magazines would probably be 
willing to study the washing and the 
mussing questions, and to publish 
their findings for women to read. 


The household 


Phila. Mfrs. Hold Outing 


Ovation Given Director Bell for 
Splendid Growth of Association 
The | first 
Outing” 


Annual ‘“Get-together 
of the Philadelphia Textile 
Manufacturers Association, Wednes- 
day, June 29, proved to be not only 
a most successful affair, but later de- 
veloped into an enthusiastic ovation for 
C. Marlin Bell, general manager, be- 
cause of the splendid results accom- 
plished by him for the organization. 
Over 175 members and their guests 
responded to the call of the out-doors, 
and the parking spaces of the Manu- 
facturers’ Country Club at Oreland 
were taxed to their utmost capacity. 
Needless to say golf proved to be 
the main attraction for the afternoon, 
with over fifty members struggling up 
and down dale, fording the famous 
creek,—yes there is only one,—and 
gradually wandering into the 19th,— 
no, we mean the locker room,—with 
their scores either proudly displayed, 
or lost in transit. It was a typical 
June day, so it goes without saying it 
was hot. However no one minded 
that as they were too busy having a 


good time. Those who did_ not 


COTTON UNIFORMS FOR TEXTILE EMPLOYES 





This is not a hospital staff, but employes from the finishing department of the 
Holston Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn., manufacturers of cotton yarns and hosiery. 
Their neat white uniform has been adopted by all the Holston employes, so that 


now the entire working force of about 400 women is in dress uniform. This is an 
interesting and significant phase of the campaign to wear more cotton goods. 
Standard dress has been typical of restaurants for vears and has lately spread into 
a number of other fields. It is understood that as a result of Holston’s example 
two other textile mills at Knoxville have placed orders for cotton uniform dresses 
for their employes. The Holston plant is in the background of the above picture. 
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participate in the ancient and honor- 
able, found other means of amusement 
to their taste to while away the time, 
or else sat leisurely on the terrace 
overlooking the course and gleefully 
watched the weary pilgrims reach 
their final goal. As it was, the hour 
of dining was held up while searching 
parties were out rounding up those 
who had become stalled somewhere on 
the banks of the creek. 

When it was all summed up, it was 
found that G. A. Aberle of H. C. 
Aberle Co., had copped the first prize 
with 98 gross, 25 handicap and 73 
net, and proudly waved a new driver. 
John H. Halford, 2nd vice-president 
of James Lees & Sons Co., Bridge- 
port, proved that he could spin a golf 
ball efficiently as well as worsted 
yarn, and bore off a mashie as second 
prize. Consolation prize of three 
golf balls was captured by R. T. 
Bauer of the Phila. Worsted Mills, 
while Nelson Smith of Smith, Drum & 
Co., was also numbered among the 
elect and received a like supply of 
ammunition. 


Entertaining Features 

During the dinner which was en- 
joyed in masculine coatless comfort, 
the efforts of a very good male 
quartet were received with enthusi- 
asm. It really was good, too. There 
was not much musical competition 
from the guests, as none of them 
could compete with the Caruso notes 
of the tenor, although “Sweet Adeline” 
as usual had plenty of contributors 
harmonious and otherwise. A clever 
card shark mystified a selected com- 
mittee of experts, to say nothing of 
the assembled company, but you 
should have seen Fred Scholler when 
a mere king turned into the ace of 
spades in his own hand, to say noth- 
ing of the cards he had up his sleeve. 

Association’s Fine Growth 

However, as we said at the outset, 
in addition to the good time, the whole 
affair proved to be a tribute to the 
work of C. Marlin Bell, gerleral man- 
ager. Allen R. Mitchell, Allen R. 
Mitchell & Son, who presided, if any- 
one did, told the gathering of the 
remarkable record of growth and 
development of the association under 
Mr. Bell’s able management. He 
related the fact there had been an 
increase in membership to 201 mills, 
with a large increase in the associate 
membership to 55; with 21 groups or 
departments he announced the early 
organization of a new group among 
the tape and braid manufacturers in 
the near future. In addition he 
reported that the finances of the 
organization were in splendid shape. 

This record it was 
pointed out was due to the growing 
appreciation of the possibilities of the 
organization for that cooperation 
which is of such great value to an 
important industry as the textile 
trades in a large manufacturing 
center. That this is due largely to 
Mr. . Bell’s conscientious and able 
efforts is conceded by all of the 
officials, so that they gladly yield full 
credit to him, and are backing him up 
unanimously. 
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AW cotton continues to work irregularly 
R sicher in price under the influence of 4 
smaller prospective crop and _ continued 
larger consumption; while buyers of yarn and 
cloth are still able to squeeze the manufacturer 
as a result of over-production and unsound com- 


petition,—this is the whole story: Some mills are 
operating on relatively low priced cotton. A 
good many distributors are supplied for some 
time ahead through orders placed at lower prices. 
Some spinners are producing more than they can 
dispose of in the present relatively dull season. 
Until the cheap cotton is used up and the cheap 
contracts run out, yarn and cloth will be relatively 
backward in reflecting higher cotton prices. 


Bull Points 

For we are inclined to believe that cotton prices 
will work still higher. The reasons for expecting 
higher prices as they look this month may be 
stated as follows: 

(1) The world crop of 1926-1927 is now esti- 
mated on a nearly final basis at only 28.2 million 
bales, which is only slightly over that of the pre- 
ceding year and somewhat reduces the bearish 
interpretation of the large American crop, inci- 
dentally explaining in part the unusually large 
exports from the United States. 

(2) Unfavorable weather has prevailed in 
large sections of the South. The rains that broke 
the drouth in West Texas became excessive, with 
the result that weeds and grass have made too 
much progress and above all the boll weevil has 
become a more serious menace than at any time 
in the last two or three years. This insect pest 
has not done much damage yet, but according to 
the most reliable reports it must be considered 
as potentially a real factor this season. 

(3) Exports have continued very large down 
to date, and the total is now about three million 
bales greater than a year ago. The figure for 
the season will unquestionably be somewhat over 
11,000,000 bales. Port stocks are considerably 
larger than a year ago, indicating a good sized 
movement still to come. This is further indicated 
by the fact that the German cotton textile industry 
reports further, expansion and even the British 
consumption was reported at 190,000 bales in 
June against 140,000 last year. 

(4) The interior receipts and stocks are rela- 
tively small. 

(5) Considering the season, sales of cotton 
cloth are sufficiently large and prices sufficiently 
firm to indicate that 17c cotton is not going to 
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18c, Forecasts Dr. L. H. 
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EXTILE OUTLOOK 


Raw Cotton May Work U 


- 


restrict the volume of business. Fall River print 
cloth sales have recently been good and orders 
for finished goods show a rising trend. The 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York reports May sales to have been nearly double 
those of May, 1926, and unfilled orders have in- 
reased sharply. 
Bear Points 

On the other hand, while the usual speculative 

swings are of course to be expected, there is no 





“Textile World Analyst 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly ap- 
pears on this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to week. 
The conclusions reached in the Analyst are 
mostly forecasts and generally apply to a time 
two or three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Raw cotton will probably work 
irregularly higher, present prospects 
indicating 18c¢ as a reasonable price. 

2. Yarn is still produced in excess, 
and, though forced up by cost, can only 
advance slowly. Higher cloth prices 
are probable. In general, low manu- 
facturers’ margins indicate that advanc- 
ing prices are being limited by demand 
conditions. 





reason to anticipate anything in the nature of a 
runaway market for raw cotton. 

(1) While the first Government estimate is 
unfortunately not available at this time, private 
estimates of condition indicate that it is fully up 
to that of a year ago and that the acreage is 
nearly if not quite 44 million. On this basis, 
there is no good reason to expect a crop of less 
than 15 million bales until we know more defi- 
nitely what the weevil performance will be. The 
weather in the central and eastern belt has been 
good on the whole, and private condition reports 
indicate a fair improvement in June. 

(2) On this basis, the supply may be called 
ample. Even if the estimated world consump- 
tion for the season now drawing to a close be 
figured at 15.8 million bales, it is to be remem- 
bered that the crop was over 17.9 million bales 
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which leaves 2.1 million bales, or fully as much 
as remained from the preceding year’s crop. 
The domestic carry-over we still estimate at 3.7 
million bales, and the world carry-over will 
probably be in the neighborhood of 7.6 million 
bales. The world visible supply is about 1.3 
million bales larger than it was a year ago. 
In spite of large exports and consumption, the 
available supply in this country is appreciably 
larger than a year ago, at the end ot May being 
in round numbers 2.7 

last year. 


75 million bales against 2.53 
he total stocks at mills, in ware- 
houses, ete., at the end of May amounted to 
4,063,000 bales against 4,415,000 bales last year 
and were the largest since 1921. 


(3) We continue to think that foreign manu- 
facturers have anticipated their requirements to a 
considerable extent and believe that export buying 
would decline on any material advance above 
present levels. 

(4) Judging by the action of the market in 
recent weeks considerable resistance arises to 
advances above 17c. 

(5) In general, the markets for cotton textiles 
do not yet seem in a position to support much 
higher cotton prices. Yarn buying is quiet, to 
say the least, and concessions are still in evidence. 
Wholesale dry goods sales in May were below the 
volume of the preceding year and also below the 
average for the five years. The plain fact is that 
the margins of the spinners and cloth manufac- 
turers are so low as to indicate that the demand 
for textiles is not strong enough to be a factor 
in supporting any advance in the raw material 
(though, of course, such an advance can occur in 
spite of this condition). While we think the con- 
dition is likely to change by fall, it is indisputable 
that at present the manufacturers have been un- 
able to get prices for their products commen- 
surate with replacement cost of the material and 
until business in general recovers from its present 
recessionary trend, this condition is likely to con- 
tinue. 


Probable Cotton Price Levels 


We must recognize that it is peculiarly difficult 
at present to judge the raw cotton market. The 
weevil is a “dark horse,” and the outlook for con- 
tinued foreign buying is uncertain. Unfortu- 
nately this must be written on the eve of the 
first Government estimate. Our guess is that 
the new crop is as likely to be about as near 15 
million bales as any figure that can be mentioned. 
We continue to estimate the domestic carry-over 
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at 3.7 million bales. This would make the avail- 
able supply for the next season about 18.7 
million bales and in our judgment would justify 
a price of about 18c for middling cotton in the 
New York spot market. ({ course, favorable 
mid-season weather may alter the situation and 
there are almost certain to be the usual declines 
on favorable weather reports. It seems reason- 
able to believe, however, that 16c would be a 
bottom figure; that 18c will probably be reached; 
and that unfavorable developments, such as in- 
creased weevil damage, could easily run the price 
up to 20c. At any such figure, however, there 
would be a sharp curtailment in consumption. It 
is to be remembered that cotton has already lost 


its price advantage over silk and is getting well 
up to normal relation with commodity prices. 


Domestic Supply Ample in Spite of 
Heavy Consumption 
consumption is large, in May amounting 


sil 


to 633,024 bales of lint against only 516,376 a 
year ago This is a larger figure than was 
reached even at the peak in 1923. The usual 
u er slump lies ahead no doubt, but there is 
no eason to anticipate more than that, and if 
there lecline than has occurred 1 
the ea he total for 1926 will be 
large it f mmbined taking »f the northern 
ihe ine have been about 500,000 
2 they were ist easol 
| i\ lable ] ny is 
7 I oe nl i vea ig \ ibou 
t ec l rease e taking 
J l g establis} en i 
I e€ 245,00 wale roe 
i ( ne ire carrving tocks ibou 
o4 ) er than a vear ago It 1s 
; : Se 
li that 1 ole they are well supplied for 
a re » or three months, except in t! 
case of long staple cotton. Thus in spite of the 
lig msumption the stocks, considering tl 
Season, are fully up to tl 


their average relation with 
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As a result, we can see nothing in the domestic 
manufacturing situation to require higher prices 
in the next few months. The supply is comfort- 
able for the present. The test must come in the 
early fall when the crop outlook will be definite 
and we will know more about the duration of the 
present high rate of mill consumption in this 
country and abroad. 


Higher Yarn Probable This Fall 

Yarn prices in May resumed the upward trend 
that was interrupted in April and have continued, 
though haltingly, to advance in June to a point 
which is the highest since September, 1926. This 
recovery is based primarily on the advance in 
raw materials; for the spinners’ margins, though 
slightly improved in June, are still much below 
a level that can be called generally profitable. 
This shows that the advance in yarn prices is 
not due so much to demand as to cost conditions, 


a fact which is true of a good many other 
industries. 

Nevertheless, the sirengthening in varn prices 
was forecast by a rise in our yarn barometer that 


began last December 


This rise has been very 
gradual, but it has now gone far enough to have a 
cumulative effect and appears to indicate a further 
strengthening in varn markets. 

Unfortunately, however, spindle activity ac- 
cording to our calculations, is relatively too high. 
t, cotton spindle hours active were extraor- 
dinarily high in May.—the highest since May, 
1923. The sharp peak in our curve of spindle 
activity somewhat resembles that reached in 1923 
nd it will be remembered that a sharp decline 
occurred during June and July of that vear. The 


tT) shy7) 


possibility that a curtailment in spindles may 


soon 


occur is emphasized by the fact that both 
production of fine goods and the billings of 
finished goods have been relatively low and 
showed a declining trend in April and May 
It seems that spindle activity needs to be cur- 
tailed in the interest of normal adjustment be- 


tween the demand for and supply of cotton 
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yarns, an adjustment that would allow prices to 
cover cost plus a normal competitive profit. As 
long as spindle activity continues so large, it is 
likely to hold yarn prices down to a relatively 
low level compared with raw cotton. We think 
spinners’ margins will continue very unsatisfac- 
tory on the average until August at least. It 
may be safely concluded, however, that yarn 
prices are not likely to follow raw cotton down 
when it shows the inevitable market slumps. 


Cloth Firm and Further Advances 
Indicated 

The price of cotton cloth, like that of yarn, has 
worked upward gradually during the year, rising 
from 80% of the 1921 average in January to 
84.6% in June. There is some indication of 
recent tendency to curtail output, or at least 
operate with greater moderation. This appears 
both in the billings of finished goods and in the 
production of fine goods. On the other hand 
the orders for finished cotton goods show an up- 
ward trend, our adjusted index for May being 
103, which is the highest since last July. As 
result, the ratio of orders to billings has als 
risen. Shipments, too, are the largest in compari- 
son with billings that they have been in any May 
in a good many years, and stocks of finished good 
have naturally decreased. 

The trend of wholesale dry goods sales is not 
very satisfactory, but such sales are not closels 
enough connected with cotton to be conclusive 
It must be admitted, though, that the New York 
cotton jobbers’ sales have been barely stead) 
considering the season, and are a little under 
year ago. 

When all is said, it boils down to this: Th 
outlook is now for firm or higher raw cotton 
Manufacturers’ margins are inadequate. Buyers 
are becoming accustomed to higher prices, and 
it seems probable that their resistance will break 
down as soon as they recognize the raw cotton 


situation and feel the influence of fall recovery 
in business. 





TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers — 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Aver. Group 
Date ; Gray Colored for Aver- 
Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 





January, 1919 235 278 280 295 288 279 
April Sass 228 22) 228 238 233 226 
June 262 204 : 292 308 301 
ok bn we 6 283 321 292 330 321 
October .... 278 324 320 351 337 


January, 1920 314 448 464 411 435 427 
April 


eh eos 339 531 49S 416 455 460 
Jun 317 510 445 427 35 439 
SE twine 327 425 405 423 414 407 
October .... 190 229 248 362 3808 282 


January, 1921 131 142 176 203 90 ¢ 
‘April 9 1 175 


jun eee 97% 116 138 182 161 147 
June 100 105 134 171 154 139 
eee 97% 112 133 176 155 141 
October .... 160 179 198 208 203 193 
January, 1922 146 168 174 206 191 182 
eee 144 156 168 209 189 178 
June 167 177 INT 200 194 186 
Se 178 182 190 200 195 189 
October .... 177 192 206 201 203 197 
January, 1923 225 225 220 230 225 22% 
april 231 239 224 242 233 234 
June 228 205 2o2 238 220) 218 
DUR ics aia 217 #197 199 236 332 914 
October .... 237 222 212 225 219 219 
January, 1924 27 241 228 243 236 239 
Pn cseees 220 211 192 194 193 198 
June 240 199 193 192 1938 195 
July ae 270 198 186 191 189 196 
October .... 195 196 187 189 188 199 


January, 1925 192 197 195 173 184 


‘ a 187 
“eee 196 194 193 180 187 188 
Jun 192 17 181 177 179 179 
eas elt 197 183 185 176 181 182 
October .... 174 189 198 178 188 186 
January, 192¢ 167 175 177 162 170 17 
EE aku lee & 158 163 161 155 158 159 
FA ‘ 149 152 153 152 153 52 
Oe beaks. 149 149 151 141 148 47 
October .... 106 141 147 144 146 143 
Jan ary, 1927 107 134 140 140 140 138 
February 113 136 143 141 142 140 
March .. 114 1387 144 #142 148) 140 
EN Se hoses 118 136 1438 142 143 140 
May 128 142 145 142 143 143 
ee ee 135 147 15° 124 148 147 


JUNE INDEX NUMBERS 
At of the indices scored substantial 


advances during June, and in the wool group 
the raw material and tops made a net advance of 
two points although in the last week of the month 
this had been expanded to four points. 


cotton 


For the last three weeks of June there was only 
slight change in the cotton group despite some- 
what radical fluctuations in raw cotton prices. At 
the end of the last week of the month the only 
change from the monthly average was in gray 
goods which were up one point more to 153, thus 
raising the group average to 148. Lack of impor- 
tant change during the last three weeks of June 
reflects the marked stability of values, despite les- 
sened activity. 

Raw wool advanced steadily during the month 
and the index touched 179 in the third week, which, 
with the exception of a temporary spurt in Febru- 
ary, is the highest point touched since April of last 
year when the decline from a peak of 219 in the 
previous November was in progress. There is 
every evidence that a protracted advance is now in 
progress and must soon affect values of wool manu- 
factures. The top index touched 182 the last week 
of June, but yarns and cloths remained where they 
were at the opening of the month. It mav be of 
interest to note that in April, 1926, when wool 
prices were practically the same as now, the top 
index was 193; varns, 198, and cloths, 224. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and use of 
the index numbers may be addressed to TEXTILE 
Worip, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 
Date Group 
Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av'ge 


eeny 31, 3004. 6.6:5:. 100 100 100 100 100 


January, 1919..... 272 296 290 237 273 
ER? Sonsini win win-« coe 242 282 273 237 = -258 
NN, inaaia are as 1 Gr 260 287 296 237 262 
Pt tke awe wes 269 290 238 237 272 
NE re ste tae 286 338 384 240 294 
January, 1920..... 304 835 412 810 836 
sais 276 334 448 331 352 
eR hi nd 260 300 419 325 335 
SEE. nce wena nw mae 6 241 258 384 320 315 
SE? csi keh un 50 189 213 302 304 276 
January, 1921... 129 148 186 224 193 
SE: ck hGeu a's oa 120 148 177 192 173 
SE (<i rn atesatels, wa 117 141 172 192 171 
SE ag hive Saleh 112 139 172 192 170 
ee weeks eases 114 135 162 188 165 
January, 1922 128 163 179 182 173 
BEE on364ss nents 165 185 185 184 182 
PR. saw naan eae es 178 209 195 186 191 
July havewee wa 189 202 19 188 193 
Co 199 209 208 191 199 
January, 1923..... 212 225 227 203 213 
ECS ee eee 222 230 234 225 228 
Sy ott outa ae ekié 222 229 244 233 234 
Sk alae ake oes 222 223 233 228 227 
ee ee 205 213 222 224 220 
January, 1924..... 217 227 221 223 22: 
EE ceacewe.0 Gage 216 230 223 219 221 
ME. od Sic Gin wie ‘“ 195 216 219 219 216 
Se 191 209 212 219 218 
ee en pean 227 237 224 226 228 
January, 1925 ; 264 268 253 228 244 
OO ca en wen oelen 219 234 230 8241 233 
rT sek Ge eh 668 oS 204 211 210 241 225 
Re enegnus 216 217 216 239 227 
ee 216 212 212 227 220 
January, 1926..... 215 213 211 229 221 
BGR a nanie deca we 181 193 198 224 208 
June etek 173 183 188 220 202 
Es oo Ghd abi ae elk 173 184 189 215 199 
WEEE. evecwcvees 178 186 193 209 193 
January, 1927 178 187 190 209 198 
RID 0 .ciclas oin've 179 186 188 211 198 
ee ar 178 183 184 211 195 
ere ee 177 182 184 211 1948 
| ie ee ae 175 180 182 211 195 
June 177 180 182 2311 195 
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We Believe 
In the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





What of Textile Mergers? 


N increasing number of combinations and 

consolidations are being reported from 
day to day in various lines of industrial activ- 
ity. It probably would be over-stating the 
proposition to declare that a general revival 
of the trust movement is in the air, but at the 
same time many corporations are apparently 
realizing the advantages accruing from a 
merging of activities in organizations conduct- 
ing similar lines of business. 

A good deal has been said about the possi- 
bilities of mergers in the textile industry and 
it has been claimed in certain quarters that 
such a procedure was the best possible remedy 
for the malady of over-production. Efforts 
in this direction have been made and in a few 
instances such efforts are undoubtedly being 
continued. But mergers in the textile industry 
involving an issue of stock to be sold the gen- 
eral public do not meet with the approval of 
the banking fraternity as a rule. Textiles have 
a black eye in Wall Street and the public is 
prone to reflect the published views of the 
Wall Street leaders. Therefore, where public 
subscription forms any part of a_ proposed 
merger in the textile field the possibilities of 
successful development do not appear very 
alluring. 

Also it may be questioned whether mergers 
of textile plants would have any far reaching 
effect upon the question of over-production. 
At least the underlying basis of consolidations 
would not of necessity, be the shutting down 
or scrapping of machinery, but rather the 
profit which might result from increased 
rate of production. What the eventual decision 
might be when it was discovered that the oper- 
ation of certain plants was unprofitable is an- 
other matter. It took the American Woolen 
Co. a good many years to discover the desira- 
bility of eliminating certain machinery which 
was a drag upon the profit-making plants of 
the organization and history would probably 
repeat itself in the case of any other combina- 
tions which might be formed unless the 
reason for their coming into existence was 
the avowed determination to take a specified 
amount of machinery out of the industry by 
the purchase of plants which would be 
scrapped. 

But in spite of the difficulties which stand 
in the way of a program for mergers, there are 
those in the trade whose judgment deserves 
consideration who feel that within the next 
few years a goodly number of consolidations 
of individual plants will be witnessed within 
the industry. They do not feel that these con- 
solidations will be in the nature of trusts or 
monopolies but that they will come about as a 
natural development of manufacturing econo- 
mies. Certain moves of this kind have al- 
ready been made and others are likely to fol- 
low in due course. 

There are those in the merchandising end of 
the trade who are inclined to take one step fur- 


ther in their auguries of the future. They 
predict the time is not far distant when the 
industry will witness a series of vertical com- 
binations which will include not only the 
manufacturers of merchandise on a more effi- 
cient basis, but will take into account its more 
economic distribution. The union of fabric 
and yarn mills is a possible step in this direc- 
tion to which might very logically be added an 
outlet for the finished product either to the 









THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Holiday spirit early 
in week and other reasons held cottons 
quiet. Mills well sold and buyers well 
bought, and situation is stable. Possibility 
of higher prices is considered, as chance of 
further cotton advance is believed probable. 
Mills again feel cramping of profit mat 
gins. Print cloths firm with scant change. 
Colored goods expect fall revival. 

Wool Markets: Spring openings 
draw near with action on tropicals this 
week and next. Great interest in effect of 
cooperative plan in giving market new 
backbone. Openings may be delayed a 
week or two to permit industry’s commit 
tees to make recommendation. Worsted 
yarn prices stronger; outerwear interest 
good; men’s wear buying light-weight 
varns. 

Knit Goods Markets: Interest in 
infants’ hosiery for next spring evident 
Sellers have prepared great variety of 
patterns and may have to ask advanced 
prices. Other cotton lines rising; rayons 
and silks firm. Bathing suit opening date 
is suggested as Aug. 15. Prepare spring 
underwear lines; higher prices needed. Fall 
duplication gains. Large volume has been 
done in rayon underwear. 

Silk Markets: Rather active demand 
for special fall goods such as the satin 
crepes and Cantons. Some satisfactory or- 
ders reported placed by cutters. Retailers 
holding off on fall goods, will not stock up. 
Production steady, with mills curtailed on 
many types of goods. Raw silk sags 
slightly and several Japanese houses are 
bearish. 





























wholesale or retail trade. The latter develop- 
ment, many have declared, will be the inevit- 
able result of the current hand-to-mouth prac- 
tice of buving. Few look for any reversion to 
anticipation of requirements as long as supply 
exceeds demand for textiles and therefore feel 
that some method must be devised whereby 
mills can have some assured basis on which to 
operate their machinery. Whether such a 
plan will provide the requisite basis may be 
open to question, but the success of similar 
procedure in other industries is cited as an ex- 
ample which the textile trade might well take 
to heart. Greater control over distribution 
would undoubtedly be attained and it is 
acknowledged that this is a desideratum in the 
textile field. It is a time when all sorts of 
experiments are likely to be seen in this indus- 
trv and it may be that the vertical combination 
mav be one of the remedies for a most complex 
problem. 


Tariff Reduction Pressure 


At the recent world economic conference 
in Geneva, as well as in the previous 
tariff manifesto of European bankers, there 
was little or no direct reference to the foreign 
need of lower United States tariff rates, but 
well-informed foreign merchants and manu- 
facturers are well aware that United States 
tariff law and policy was the actual target of 
most of the recommendations made public. 

There is to be a finaneial conference in New 
York this month between Governor Strong of 
the Federal Reserve Board and the heads of 
National banks of Great Britain, Germany 
and France, for the purpose of formulating 
some method of curbing long-term price de- 
clines. They will discuss methods of redis- 
tributing our plethoric gold supply and 
methods of employing United States credits 
to eftect the desired curb, but it will be sur- 
prising indeed if we do not hear that a lower- 
ing of our tariff would be an important aid. 

At Geneva next November there will be a 
diplomatic conference for the purpose of at- 
tempting to give practical value to the recom- 
mendations of the recent economic con- 
ference, and at that time we may expect fur- 
ther diplomatic and indirect pressure against 
the United States tariff wall. And as toreign 
pressure becomes stronger the cooperative ef- 
forts of our international bankers and their 
low tariff friends will become bolder. They 
are well aware that a presidential election is 
in the offing, and they will not hesitate to bore 
from within as well as from without protec- 
tionist ranks. 

There has been no intimation from any of 
these sources that the most certain and prac- 
tical method of lowering the United States 
tariffs is to raise wages, standards of living 
and production costs in the countries that are 
our principal foreign competitors. It is rea- 
sonably safe to assure foreign government 
officials, diplomats, economists, manufac- 
turers and merchants, and our own interna- 
tional bankers that it is only by such indirect 
methods that this country ever will allow its 
tariff to be written and its tariff policy 
dictated by foreigners. 


- ot 


Confidential 


CCORDING tto a decision just handed 
down by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court the work sheets of public accountants, 
no matter how much confidential information 
they may contain, are the property of the ac- 
countant in the absence of any specific agree- 
ment that they are to be returned to the client. 
According to the decision the work sheets 
of an accountant or an engineer are no more 
the property of the firm or person by whom 
they are employed than are the preliminary 
sketches of an architect, the case notes or 
memoranda of a physician or lawyer, or the 
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preliminary sketch of a portrait painter. The 
fact that the work sheets may contain infor- 
mation that is confidential in its nature and 
of importance to the client gives the latter no 


legal title to the property. 
Dillon & Sons and involved work 


ing a federal tax case before the 


Internal Revenue. The 


The case in ques- 
tion was that of the Ipswich Mills vs. William 
sheets of 
the latter prepared while they were conduct- 
Bureau of 


relation 


TEXTILE WORLD 


the question of legal 


status involved. 


between complications 


client and engineer, lawyer, physician and 
architect are necessarily confidential and irre- 
spective of legal title to work sheet and data 
it is only under unusual circumstances that 


nevertheless it is just as well that everyone 
should understand this precedent and the legal 


The most certain method of avoiding legal 
regarding 


title would be raised, 


relations with ac~ 
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countants, engineers, and lawyers is to employ 
only those of unblemished reputation. To 
make doubly sure that their reputations re- 
main unsmirched they may be asked to sign 
an agreement providing that all work sheets, 
data and other information received during 
their term of employment shall be the prop- 
erty of the client. 
servants of the client all information received 
by them is the property of the client. 


When they act as lega! 





Growth of Louisville 
Citizens Took Organized Means to 
Attract New Industries 


| 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Considerable in 


terest has developed industrial 


circles of the country in the cheap 
electrical power, hne shipping and re- 
ceiving facilities, and other favorable 
conditions at Louisville, 
Louisville 


Foundation, which 


as empha 
sized by the Industrial 
has been conduct 
ing a national advertising campaign 
for more industries at Louisville, us 
ing ten metropolitan newspapers, plus 
two at Louisville; and nine of the 
leading trade journals in the various 
fields in reaching the large industrial 
organizations of the country, in tell 
ing them of what Louisville offers. 

The Louisville 


Industrial Founda 


tion is an interesting organization, 


and one of the few of its kind in the 
country Back something more than 
ten years ago Louisville was a com 
mercial city, and whisky and tobacco 


predominated in an industrial way 


Louisville business men saw that the 
city was merely showing a_ slow 
growth. A campaign was launched, 
through public subscription the mil 
raised and 
Industrial Founda- 


tion formed for the purpose of in 


lion dollar fund was 
the Louisville 


teresting industries to locate there. 

Just how well it has functioned can 
be taken from the fact that there are 
now some 812 industrial plants in 
Louisville. The foundation has aided 
many companies in securing buildings, 
or sites, and aided in their financing, 
by subscription to mortgage bonds, 
etc. 

Its investments have been gilt edged, 
and passed upon by a conservative 
committee, with the result that it has 
suffered no financial losses, and return 
on its investments has given it an in 
come of around $50,000 annually to 
spend in advertising and developing 
the city industrially. 

Louisville has been favored by a 


large percentage of born 


Americans, it 


native 
being claimed that 


97.3% otf the population is native 
born American, which has resulted in 
fairly easy labor conditions, and an 
absence of strikes and labor troubles 
New power developments promise to 


give ready service to increasing 
demands. 

Louisville is a railroad center, being 
favored trunk 
while river transportation 


rapidly and 


with nine railroads, 
is growing 
improved all 
year river stages making it possible 


steadily : 


to materially increase tonnages moved 
by water and at a much lower trans 
portation cost than by rail 
















Manufactures of 
Cotton. ... 


May, 1927 
$9, 385, 087 


Wool 309 , 876 
Silk. . 1,127,625 
Rayon 636,117 


Jute, flax, hemp, etc 749,174 


Total exports. . . 12,207,879 


Manufactures of 


Cotton. ... .... $4,555,260 
Wool 4,402,179 
Silk. . 3,130,411 


Rayon.. 1,701,048 
Jute, flax, hemp, etc 12,856,276 


Total imports. ... . 26,635,174 






Excess Imports — over 
Exports... 14,427,295 





Louisville is in close proximity to 


the southern cotton producing dis- 
tricts, and can bring in cotton at low 
freight rates by rail and water. There 
ire coal fields surrounding the city, 
with big coal fields in eastern and 
western Kentucky as well as southern 
Indiana and Illinois, while the Ken- 
tucky coal mines are non-union, and 
produce steadily while other sections 
are tied up frequently by strikes. 
Phere is also a fair wool production 
within adjacent to 
Louisville, the city having many ad- 


territory close 
vantages as a textile center, and a 
number of textile plants are being op- 
erated here. 

Growth of the city for the last 
twelve years can be taken from the 
fact that consumption has 
doubled every four years in that 
period, 


electric 


The advertising campaign of the 
Louisville Industrial Foundation has 
resulted in over 465 inquiries from 
manufacturers, inquiring regarding 
facilities for various industries, which 
clearly shows that there are a lot of 
companies that are not especially sat- 
ished with their present facilities. 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE 
EXPORTS 


IMPORTS 








Five Months Ended— 


May, 1926 May, 1927 May, 1926 
$9,756,285 $43,032,180 $49,178,361 
341,903 1,525,836 1,643,114 


1,695,186 6,008,673 8,240,552 
721,717 3,041,289 3,407,860 


508,217 3,069,141 3,102,316 
13,023,308 56,677,119 65,572,203 


$4,128,497 $23,761,327 $25,822,028 


3,264,414 22,969,648 21,704,997 
2,845,645 16,050,822 15,133,834 
973,239 7,652,844 6,280,690 


11,307,678 56,502,588 72,556,587 
22,519,473 126,937,229 141,498,136 


9,496,165 70,260,110 75,925,933 


“Credit Unions” for Georgia 


Textile Employes 


\TLANTA, Ga.—With the establish- 
ment of the credit union 
among textile mills of Georgia at the 
mill of the John P. King Mig. Co. at 
Augusta, Ga., and with several other 
large textile corporations in the State 
planning to install credit unions 
among their employes, interest in the 
movement 


second 


is growing. 

Shortly after the passage of the 
credit union banking law by the 
Georgia general assembly at its ses- 
sion last year, the Exposition Cotton 
Mills of Atlanta, under the direction 
of George Harris and P. E. Glenn, 
established the first textile mill credit 
union in the State. The results at the 
Exposition Cotton Mills in promoting 
habits of thrift among employes, pro- 
viding the members of the working 
force at the mills with credit facilities, 
and checking loan shark abuses among 
operatives have been so marked that 
this vear efforts are being made by 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia to have credit unions es- 
tablished in other cotton mills. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 
\merican Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, South Central 
and Piedmont Sections, Joint Meeting, George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, 


N. C., July 16, 1927. 


Second Annual Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York, July 18-23, 


1927. 


Chicago Yarn Men's Circle, Sixth Annual Golf Tournament, Park Ridge 


Country Club, Park Ridge, Ill, Aug. 


Wool Blanket Manufacturers 
House, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 21, 1927. 


Asst ciation, 


4, 1927. 
Palmer 


Quarterly Meeting, 


Texas Cotton Manufacturers Association, Regular Meeting, Fort Worth, 


Texas, Sept. 22, 1927. 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 


26—Oct. 1, 1927. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 








Textile Balance of Trade 


Both Exports and Imports Decline 
Compared With Last Year 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The dollar 
volume of our textile foreign trade 
to date this year is 10% below that 
for the corresponding period of 1926, 
Exports of manufactured textiles in 
the first five months of the year had 
an aggregate value of $56,677,110, 
decline of 13% under last year. Cot- 
ton manufactures have borne the brunt 
of the decline, but exports of silk 
manufactures also have suffered and 
exports of all other fiber manufac- 
tures have declined in some degree. 

The decline in textile import trade 
has not been so large in proportion. 
Imports of textile manufactures in the 
five months ended May 31 had an 
value of $126,937,229, a 
drop of 10% from the 1926 total for 
the five-month period. Diminishing 
imports of jute, flax, hemp, etce., ac- 
count almost entirely for the decrease. 
There was some decline in the im- 
port value of cotton manutactures, but 
imports of wool, silk and rayon goods 
are gaining over last year. Details 
are shown in the adjoining box. 


aggregate 





First. Army Officer Graduates 
from Phila. School 


On June 1, 1927, Lieut. H. Kirsner, 
Q.M.C., was graduated from the 
Philadelphia Textile School, the first 
and only officer of the United States 
Army to take this course and the only 
officer from either the Army or Navy 
to hold a certificate and a diploma 
from that institution. Upon comple- 
tion of certain experimental work on 
which Lieut. Kirsner is now engaged, 
particularly in connection with the 
development of a new type blanket 
which will be both lighter and warmer 
than the present type of blanket used 
by the Army, he will be temporarily 
assigned to Fort Jay, N. Y., for a 
period of two months. He then will 
be assigned to duty at the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Intermediate De- 
pot, 21st and Oregon Ave., the center 
of the Quartermaster Corps’ activities. 

In a letter from FEF. W. France, 
director of the school, to the Quar- 
termaster General, this policy of 
training officers of the Corps in such 
a thorough manner was emphasized, 
Mr. France stating that he “com- 
mended the wisdom of those in charge 
ot what I consider a very wise move 
on the part of the service in under- 
taking this kind of training with 
Quartermaster men, and_ particularly 
so in the selection of such a man as 
Lieut. Kirsner as the first to carry it 
out.” 
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Roxbury Carpet Co. Sold 


Jacob F. Brown and Associates Ac- 
quire Control 

The Roxbury Carpet Co., axmini- 
ster and velvet rugs and carpets, 
Saxonville, Mass., and one of the 
oldest carpet companies in the 
country, having been incorporated in 
1859, has been purchased by interests 
identified with the Wuskanut Mills, 
Inc., Farnumsville, Mass., of which 
Jacob F. Brown, of Brown & Howe, 
wool merchants, Boston, Mass., is 
president. Mr. Brown has been elected 
president; Henry B. Sprague, former 
treasurer of the company continues as 
treasurer and general manager, and 
William S. Febiger is the new vice 
president. These officers with the fol- 
lowing constitute the new board of 
directors: Albert S. Howe, Harry H. 
Daw, William H. Doremus, Edward J. 
Sampson, Walter Hunnewell and 
Charles W. Brown, Jr. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the company, held June 30, it was 
voted to issue $1,000,000 of prior pre- 
ferred stock, in addition to the present 
issues of $1,000,000 preferred and 
$1,000,000 common stock. The entire 
issue of prior preferred stock and the 
majority of preferred and common 
stocks have been purchased by the 
new interests. 

The Roxbury Carpet Co. has been 
controlled and managed by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston, Mass., for 
several years, and their connection is 
entirely eliminated. The plant is 
equipped with 13 sets of cards and 
120 looms and is in fine physical con- 
dition. Howard Mason is retained by 
the new owners as agent of the com- 
pany. 


Acquires Renfrew Brands and 
Good Will 


Wm. F. Irwin, of F. U. Stearns & 
Co., New York, and associates, have 
purchased the remaining inventory of 
the Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., 
and also the name Renfrew, its 
brands, tickets, etc., in other words 
the good will of the business of Ren- 
frew. Mr. Irwin and his associates 
have also purchased the name and 
good will of F. U. Stearns & Co. 
All the important lines sold by F. U. 
Stearns & Co. will be continued and 
offered to the trade for the fall 
season. 


Plan Bathing Suit Openings for 
August 15 

The Knitted Outwear Selling 
Agents Association at a meeting in 
New York on July 6, set Aug. 15 as 
the recognized, though not binding, 
late for opening 1928 bathing suit 
ines and resolved to advertise the 
late. July 21 was chosen for the 
group’s annual outing, a special com- 
mittee to make further plans. 

Approval by the National organiza- 
ion of plans to designate a “Knitted 
luterwear Week” was reported by the 
‘ommittee which met with approval 
f National Knitted Outerwear As- 
ciation at the latter’s recent Atlantic 
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TEXTILE WORLD ON YOUR VACATION 
You will have more time to read TEXTILE WORLD on your 


vacation. 


Even a two weeks’ absence from work might put you 


out of touch with something important. 


Advise us in advance, giving vacation address and during what 


period you will be away. We 


WORLD is sent to you. 
Post Office as letters are. 


City convention. All groups inter 
ested, including retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers, will meet July 15 
to formulate plans for this week. 


Perhaps a Campaign to Con- 
sumer on Awnings 

With the idea to educate the public 
to the value of beautifying homes with 
awnings, the National Tent and Awn- 
ing Association is said to have under 
consideration plans for a nationwide 
advertising campaign, the cost of 
which would be met by inducing 
manufacturers of awning stripes to 
add Ic a yard to their prices. 


British Cotton for June Index 


Shows Rise 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—The Cotton 
Trade Review (Manchester) index of 
raw cotton, varn and cloth prices at 
162 for the average on June 17 is 7 
points up on the month. On Dec. 31, 
1926, the figure was 135, and on June 
18, 1926, 164. 

The basis of the index is 100 as 
the July 31, 1914, 
cotton at 


price. American 
37 and American yarn at 
156 are 6 points and Io points up, 
respectively. 
at 148. 


Cloth is 5 points higher 
Egyptian cotton at 199 is II 
points up, and Egyptian yarn shows 
an advance of 6 points to 172. 
Textile Classes Started in 
Springfield, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A large room 
of the Improve- 
ment building in West 
Springfield has been fitted up for the 
textile classes run as a department of 
the Junior Achievement clubs’ sum- 


Hampden County 


League 


will see that 


your TEXTILE 


Periodicals are not forwarded by the 





mer training camp, and resembles a 
regular textile mill, with more than 
30 looms of the two-harness and 
four-harness types in operation, with 
other equipment and also a compre- 
hensive exhibit of the 
ducts of the clubs. A decided in- 
crease in the number of leaders and 
members of Junior 

textile clubs is forecast. 


textile pro- 


Achievement 


Smaller Silk Takings in May 


Raw silk deliveries of 41,312 bales 
to the mills during June which were 
the smallest of the year, were reported 
in the monthly summary issued by the 
Silk Association of America. Im- 
ports in June were reduced by almost 
6,500 bales, but stocks in storage 
were close to 1,500 bales greater than 
on June 1. Raw silk in transit to New 
York was placed at 
against 22,900 on June I. 


26,600 bales, 
The division 
of stocks on hand opening this month 
was 31,066 bales Japanese, 765 Euro- 
pean and 5,193 of all other sorts, in- 


cluding Chinese silk other details 
follow: 
Bales— as 
Storage Storage 
first of Avail end of Deliv- 
1926 month able month erlies 


93,474 47,326 








Fet 85, 894 43,418 2 
7 18 35,948 38 
Ap , 30,122 37,276 
May 85, 1,143 34, 039 
June 5, 111 37, 644 
July a7, 27,028 29,425 
s , 8, 00€ 15,943 
Sep 50 4,459 43,962 
Oct &, Og4 417,768 
Nov 59, 47,130 47, 834 
Dec 5, 2,478 9,771 
Tota 192¢ 504, 204 01. 546 
ta 489, ¢ 1 
19 
Ja 1%), 9 é 18, 
Feb 86, 618 43,758 42, 860 
Mar 82,358 s,11¢ 49,242 
Apr 2 $7,803 
May 45, 486 
June 41,312 








General View of Textile Exhibit Made Recently at Danielson, Conn., by the Eastern 
Connecticut Mills Association and previously described in these columns 
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Loss in Flood District 


Secretary Hoover Reports Acreage 
of Crops Drowned Out 3,500,000 


Wasnuincton, D. C.—Crops were 
drowned out in 101 counties, compris- 
ing an acreage of 3,500,000 in the 
Mississippi flood area, and 20 coun- 
ties, with an acreage of 1,300,000, will 
not be out of water in time to plant 
normal crops, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover announced this week upon his 
return to the capital He explained 
that this situation is due largely to re- 
flooding. 


Conditions are approaching normal 
in the 81 counties in which replanting 
is in progress and rehabilitation work 
will be complete in 30 to 60 days, ac- 
cording to Secretary Hoover. The 
20 counties which are still under 
water, and parts of others, present a 
continuing problem, he said, but there 
are sufficient funds at his disposal to 
carry them until Nov. 1, with a re- 
serve of $3,000,000 still remaining on 
that date. 


Secretary Hoover stated that he 
would direct a survey of the economic 
condition of these 20 counties in Oc- 
tober with a view to determining what 
measures should be taken to carry 
them through the winter. The area 
which will require continuing relief 
measures includes 4 counties in Mis- 
sissippi, 7 in Louisiana, 6 in Arkansas, 
and 1 in Missouri, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky. 


“The Power of Suggestion” 


We are indebted to one of our sub- 
scribers for the following poetical 
effusion under the above title from the 
pen of the well-known writer, Edgar 
A. Guest. In connection with the 
question, What is wrong with the 
woolen and worsted industry, our 
“constant reader” suggests that the 
poem tells part of the story in a 
humorous vein. And in this we agree. 
Therefore the reproduction. 


Said I to Nell, the lovely dame 

Who shares my domicile and name:— 
“I think, perhaps, this year that I 

A summer suit of gray will buy. 

Gaze in the pocket here and see 

This one was made in ’23. 

You've but to cast your eye to note 
The shiny places on the coat. 

The collar, too, is worn and frayed. 
This suit is done with, I’m afraid.” 


Said Nell to me:—‘“I thought that I 
A simple dress or two would buy. 

I need some things to go away; 

I’d like to get them, if I may. 

I need a red hat and a blue, 

And I must have a white one, too, 
And shoes for walking, and a pair 
With buckles on for evening wear. 
You know it gave me quite a shock 
To find I’ve not one decent frock.” 


“Yes, yes,” said I. “I see, indeed, 

Of numerous things you stand in need. 
I’m glad you spoke of them, my dear. 
My suit will do another year. 

I'll have it pressed, and let it go. 
Those shiny patches do not show, 

It hasn’t yet begun to fade, 





The collar really isn’t frayed, 

The lining isn’t even split, 

I'm sorry that I mentioned it.” 
(Copyright, 1927, Edgar A. Guest.) 
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George S. Harris, president of the 


xposition Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, Ga., 
is of the American Cotton Manu 
facturers Association, has been appointed 
the cotton committee of The Cotton 
Textile Institute, it has been announced 
Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Institute [This committee is empowered 
to confer with committees from organiza 
tions representing growers of raw cotton 
make 
Institute recommendations con 
cerning subjects of common interest to 


and distributors of cotton and to 


lor the 


the mills and the growers or distributors. 


John F. Norman, former president of 


the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
Thompsonville, Conun., and Clinton, 
Mass., has resigned his position as chair 


man of the board and as a director ot 
the company No. successor has heen 


named 


ms E. Kale was elected president ot the 
Lola Mig. Co., Stanley, N. C 
meeting of stockholders and directors, 
succeeding John C. Rankin. Mr. Kale 

also president of the Hall-Kale Mfg. 
Co., Troutmans, N. ¢ 


., at a recent 


George H. Anderson, for the last 
seven years with the Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Greenville, S. C., has been elected 
president and treasurer of the Virginia 
Mig. Co., Fork Shoals, S . 


J. Howell Cummings, president, John 
B.Stetson Co., and J. Howell Cummings, 
Jr., have returned from an_ extensive 
South American trip after an absence 
of three and a half months. The party 
visited 12 countries and covered more 
than 19,000 miles, visiting every country 
in South America with the exception ot 
Ecuador and Paraguay. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Legg, \Vorcester, 
Mass., observed their golden wedding 
anniversary on June 27, in Wesley Church. 
The Rey. Dr. Francis D. Blakeslee of 
Los Angeles, who officiated at their wed 
ding 50 years ago, was among the many 
guests Mr. Legg is president of the 
Worcester Woolen Mill Co : 


J]. Francis, is vice-president and treasurer. 


and his son, 


W. Irving Bullard, vice-president and 


general manager of the E. H. Jacobs 


Mfe. Co., Danielson, Conn., and treas 
urer of the National Association ot 
Cotton Manutacturers, who underwent 


appendicitis at the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital in 
Boston about three weeks ago, is now 


an operation tor 


making a satisfactory recovery, although 
for a time his condition was serious 


Edwin H. Marble, president of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor 
Mass., and Mrs. Marble have re 
turned from a 10 weeks’ European trip 
attended — the 


International 


cester, 
iring which time they 
annual convention of the 
Association of Rotary Clubs at Ostend 
Belgium, in June 

John Sanford, president of Stephen 
Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., will 
return from. an 
Europe on Aug. 1 

Joseph H. Bennis, vice president ot 
the New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co., sailed July 2 via S. S. “Leviathan” 
the British Branch of the 
Manchester, Eng Mr 
Bennis will also make an extended trip 


extended sojourn in 


ra visit to 


mpany at 


the company's agents in Europe, visit- 


ng Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 


land, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Italy and Germany. 

T. M. Marchant, 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C 
and A. H. Cottingham, general manager 
of this company, made addresses at the 
official opening of Camp Reasonover, 
summer playground for the employes of 
the Victor-Monaghan Co., and owned by 
the latter, in the mountains of North 
Carolina, on June 26. 

George Duffy, president of the Duffy 
Silk Co., Buffalo, N. Y., sailed July 2 
for an extensive tour of Europe. 

Charles A. Collier and Frank E. 
Shumate were added to the list of offi- 
cials of the Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, 
at a recent meeting of the board of di- 


president of the 


rectors. Mr. Collier, general sales man- 
ager of the company, was named vice 
president in charge of commercial ac- 
tivities and Mr. Shumate, general attor- 
ney, was named vice president in charge 
of the legal department. 

George Brockenbrough, vice president 
of the Saluda (N. C.) Towel Mills, and 
Miss Helen Capers Burnett were married 
June 29 at the home of the bride’s 
mother at Spartanburg, S. C. They will 
be at home at Tryon, N. C., near Saluda, 
aiter Aug. 1, following a trip to Atlantic 
City. 

James Sinclair, treasurer of the Os- 
borne Mills, Fall River, Mass., has re- 
signed and the resignation has been ac- 
cepted. Nathaniel B. Durfee and John 
S. Brayton are temporary receivers of 
the Osborne Mills. Elliott S. Cottle, 
bookkeeper of the Tecumseh 
Mills, has been appointed receivers’ agent 
for the Osborne company. 


former 


Louis A. Billington has been elected 
treasurer of the Orswell Mills, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., effective July 1, vice Ed- 
ward G. Lyon resigned. 

C. A. Meister, C. A. Meister Co., Inc., 
New York, and Mrs. Meister recently 
sailed for a vacation trip to be spent in 
England and on the continent. 

Thos. H. Webb, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Locke Cotton Mills Co., Con- 
cord, N. C., has been chosen chairman of 
the Cabarrus county, N. C., 
commission. 


highway 


Allan Barrows has been appointed 
treasurer of the Gosnold Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., succeeding Charles M. 
Holmes, who tendered his _ resignation 
some weeks ago so that he could devote 
the whole of his time to the position of 
treasurer of the Holmes Mill of that 
city. The son of the late John H. Bar- 
rows, treasurer of the Taunton-New Bed- 
ford Copper Company, Mr. Barrows is 
a graduate of the New Bedford Textile 
School, worked up to the position of 
assistant superintendent of the Holmes 
Mill, has been associated for a number of 
years in executive positions with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron 
and in Egypt, and of recent years has 
been in the cotton business with the firm 
of Cooper & Brush. 

Martin R. Donohue has been appointed 
head salesman of the bleached goods sales 
organization of Pacific Mills, Lawrence 
& Co., New York. J. J. Corbett has been 
made head salesman of the New York 
city bleached goods and wide sheeting 
Mr. Dono- 
hue has lately been in charge of his firm's 
bleached goods in Chicago. 


sales force of the company. 


Edward Learned, Jr., who was secre- 
tary and purchasing agent of the former 
James & E. H. Wilson, Inc., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has taken a position with the 
Sanford (Me.) Mills. 


William J. Maurer, F. W. Maurer & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, has been elected 
vice-president of the Queen Lane Na- 
tional Bank of Germantown. 


Harry J. Keenly who resigned as 
treasurer of the American Linen Co., Fall 
River, Mass., June 1 has accepted a posi- 
tion as salesman with Bruns-Nordeman 
Co., Inc., New York, cotton goods 
broke rs. 


Alex B. Dickerson for a year member 
of the jobbing firm of Slowey, Copeland 
& Dickerson, New York, and for 14 
years prior with the Cannon Mills, has 
joined the selling organization of the 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., New 
York. 

J. Holmes Daly is now associated with 
the Waypoyset Dept. of William Iselin & 
Co. He was previously with Phillips, 
Churchill & Thomas. 

Thomas H. Sullivan, a director of the 
W. W. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., 
sailed from New York on July 4 for a 
six weeks’ vacation trip to Europe. 

Charles D. McIver, a member of the 
Bradshaw-Robertson Cotton Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., which is to be dissolved, has 
accepted a position with Sanders, Orr & 
Co., of Charlotte, N. C., and will assume 
his new duties Aug. 1. 


Walter S. Lowry was elected assistant 
treasurer of the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, 
N. Y., at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors last week. Mr. Lowry joined the 
company as assistant to Treasurer John 
Skinner on June 1. 


A. T. Green has been promoted to 
assistant treasurer of Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Henry C. Harden, agent of the Great 
Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, N. H., 
has also been made agent for the Great 
Falls Bleachery & Dye Works. Earl T. 
Grant, for many years agent of the 
bleachery and dye works, who recently 
resigned, retired July 2. 

Oscar E. Hough is now manager of 
the Kinderhook (N. Y.) Knitted Cap 
Lo, 


Isaac N. Dunn has assumed the man- 
agement of the Santee Mills, Orangeburg, 
S. C., succeeding R. J. Brown, who re- 
signed recently. Mr. Dunn is also man- 
ager of the Bamberg, S. C., branch of 
the Santee Mills. 

Ralph P. Day, manager of the Ram- 
shorn Mills, West Millbury, Mass., of 
which his father, Charles F. Day, is 
proprietor, and Miss Dorothy R. 
Marble, Millbury, were married in the 
First Congregational Church, Millbury, 
on June 29. 


William B. McKay has resigned as 
production manager of the Falls Yarn 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 


C. G. Hall has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Loray Division of the 
Manville Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Watson P. Schofield, formerly super- 
intendent of the Anderson Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Skowhegan, Me., 
has accepted a similar position with the 


Auburn (N. Y.) Woolen Mills of the 
Wanskuck Co. 

H. E. Bates has resigned as super- 
intendent of Judson Mills No. 3, Lowell, 
Dek. 

P. A. Smith has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills to become general 
tendent of the Loray Division of the 
Manville Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Ward H. Bushee, who has been su- 
perintendent of the No. 5 or Hadley 
division of the American Thread Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., for two years, has been 
appointed superintendent of the No. 2 
and 3 divisions, and also retains charge 
of No. 5 during the process of trans- 
ferring machinery preparatory to clos- 
ing that division. He will have charge 
of all manufacturing operations in the 
mills. 

J. A. LaPach is to be superintendent 
Clinton, Mass., branch of 
the Armion Textile Corp. which expects 
to begin operations some time in 
August. 

J. M. Lee, formerly of Kannapolis, 
NX. C., has been appointed night super- 
intendent of the Cascade Mills, Moores- 
ville, N. C. 

Houston Godfrey is now superin- 
tendent of the Scottsboro (Ala.) Hosiery 
Mills. 

R. M. Hodges has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Liberty 
Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C. 

Joseph P. Love, Jr., superintendent 
of the Chase Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Webster, Mass., and Miss 
Leona G. Krans, Hartford, Conn., were 
married in the Hartford Cathedral on 
June 25. 


superin- 


ot the new 


Hosiery 


A. E. Bates has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Judson Mills No. 3, at 
Lowell, N.C. 


Newton Gary Hardie, superintendent 
of the Oconee Mills Co., Westminster, 
S. C., and Miss Mary Grattan Stover 
of Greenville, S. C., were married on 
June 21 at the First Presbyterian church 
in Greenville. 


William Crosby has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent and de- 
signer with the Huntington (Mass.) 
Mig. Co. Dept. of William M. Lovering 
& Co., Inc. He comes from Reading, 
Mass. 

B. M. Van Evera has resigned as sales 
manager of the Hatheway & Reynolds 
Corp., Oriskany Falls, N. Y., to take a 
similar position with the Oneita Knit- 
ting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


John Duke, Jr., of the sales force of 
Draper & Co., Inc., Boston, wool mer- 
chants, and Mrs. Helen C. Rogers, bot! 
of Worcester, Mass., were married i 
the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Worcester, on June 25. 


William C. Freeman, assistant in the 
office of the superintendent, A. Meikle, of 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. ( 
is commander of Parker District Post 
No. 119 of the American Legion, cum- 
posed of former service men of this 
section, many of whom are mill employes 
and as such will attend the South Caro- 
lina convention of the American Legion 
in Reck Hill, S. C., on July 4 and 5 


( Additional Personals on page 91) 














Predetermined Costs with Variables Eliminated Furnish 
a Measuring Stick for Production and Sales 


Variation in Cost of Raw Stock Excluded —Effi- 
ciency in Use of Materials and Labor Shown 


EFINITE knowledge oi the 
cost of manufacture is of 


greatest importance during 
times of intense competition 
1 as the present day, and it is un- 
rtunately true that many cost sys- 
tems are fair-weather systems, and are 
ignored in the setting of prices because 
hey fall down just at the time most 
The determination of the cost 
i production is the excuse for numer- 
us accounting and production cost 
methods, from the simplest check-book 
account and the back of an envelope, 
to the most elaborate and alarmingly 
large ledgers, cost cards, tables, and 
what not. To know the total cost of 
the business over a given period is not 
much of a trick, but to know the cost 
of manufacture from month to month, 
broken down into its various ramifica- 
tions, is quite another problem. <Ac- 
counting and cost-finding methods can 
be, and often are, very burdensome; 
but there is some irreducible minimum 
which should be carried on, if any 
business is to survive. At times it is 
desirable to carry matters much fur- 
ther than at others, but this is an in- 
dividual problem and must be treated 
as times and circumstances demand. 
In reading profit-and-loss statements 
and balance sheets of textile mills, 
terms are used to show the efficiency 
oi mill operations, but these do no nec- 
essarily explain. The term “operat- 
ing profit or loss before depreciation, 
lividends, etc.” is not very enlighten- 
ing, nor is the fact that style changes, 
inventory shrinkages, etc., adversely 
affected the mill operations. The busi- 
ness as a whole has to stand the gaff 
ot all such grief, but the mill is con- 
cerned with only one angle—namely, 
lid it manufacture its product effici- 
ently or not; if not, why not? De- 
preciation has its proper place in mill 
costs; but style changes are the worry 
' the merchandise department, and 
their costs must be taken care of in 
he gross profit—these costs are not 
hargeable to mill operations. 


needed. 


Elements of Cost 


(here is general agreement among 
intants and methods the 
elements of cost; namely, ma- 

labor, and burden or overhead. 
discussion waxes animate about 
mination of overhead, and almost 
nt when the application and dis- 
ition of that item are the subject. 
receives the impression that many 
| be satisfied if the unearned bur- 
shown separate item 
ved to Gain and Loss, leaving the 
utactured product only to carry its 
of the overhead according to the 

of production to the standard 
iction of that period. 


as to 


were as a 


This seems 








By Frederick 


to be only a part of the story, as labor 
may have been inefficient or material 
may have been used improperly; and 
such would not be revealed by the 
showing of unearned burden. It is 
not sufficient to remove the unearned 


must be met. 


Albert Hayes 


two periods in question are converted 
to a standard in which fluctuations in- 
cident to cost of raw stock, labor, etc., 
are removed, then direct comparison is 
\ measuring stick on which 
the inches are all the same is created, 


possible. 


a periods of intense competition, a manufacturer is much 
more likely to be able to save a profit from cost of manufac- 
ture than to get it from the price for his product. 
with or without adequate cost systems, will set the price for 
him; and, if goods are to be sold in reasonable volume, the price 
Many mills are pleased under such conditions to 
operate and break even, and it is then a cost system should be 
most valuable in directing attention to weak points. 
system is perfect, but the one summarized in this and a subse- 
quent article is ingenious and used by some substantial concerns. 
While possessing some defects which are noted, it is worthy of 
study, because of its many commendable points. 


Competitors, 


No cost 


burden from current costs of manufac- and the ratio of cost to standard in the 


ture. After this is done, the remain- 
ing costs should be considered with 
reference to the efficiency of labor and 
use of materials, etc. A system which 
properly reveals the effect of the vari- 
ous elements entering into mill costs, 
and shows the efficiency or its lack in 
the use of labor, materials, etc., is a 
desideratum, and is possible through 
the use of a predetermined-costs sys- 
tem. While not a perfect system, and 
having some undesirable features, it 
seems to show more than many others, 
all of which have more or less trouble 
in their administration and may reveal 
less. 


Predetermined Costs Applied 


Predetermined costs applied to tex- 
tile manufacture furnish a uniform 
standard to measure and compare pro- 
duction and month to 
month and year to year, eliminating 
the variations caused in cost of pro- 


sales from 


duction by changes in costs of raw 
stock and in labor rates, together with 
the effect of changes in sales price 
caused either by variable costs of pro- 
duction, demand, competition, etc. To 
measure in dollars the production and 
sales of a mill and compare with a 
previous year may lead to very wrong 
conclusions. The price for the same 
fabric may have changed tremendously 
in the two years under comparison, 
and it would be wrong to conclude 
from mere comparison of dollars of 
sales that sales represented different 
quantities when both were reduced to 
the same enduring standard. 

Similar reasoning is employed in 
comparing production costs. Unless 
reduced to a standard, no easy relation 
is apparent, but if the costs for the 


two periods is easily ascertained, and 
the variables of raw stock cost, etc., 
plainly shown. 


“Gross” or Standard Cost 

The method requires a standard cost 
of raw stock, labor, and overhead to 
be set up and used as a measuring 
stick indefinitely, such standard cost 
being used to calculate the standard 
cost of any product, which in turn is 
known as the “gross cost.” Note that 
the term “gross” has a special applica- 
tion, which seems to the writer unfor- 
tunate and confusing, but is adopted 
in this particular system. By resolv- 
ing each month’s production and sales 
into the “gross’’—i. e., standard cost— 
a comparison is afforded which fur- 
nishes valuable 
follows: 


information, as 


(1) Efficiency of use of Raw Stock, 
(2) Efficiency of Labor, 
(3) 
Overhead. 
The sum of 
efficiency of the mill in its use of 


Over or under absorbtion of 


these items shows the 
available facilities, handling of stock, 


and employment of labor. The 
tem is adaptable to any of the usual 


SVS- 


ways of calculating burden, and it is 
not the intention to discuss which way 
Each one has its de- 
fenders and opponents, and the writer 
could shed no new light on a subject 
The five 
usual methods ot applying burden are: 


is the best way. 


already so well covered. 

(1) Percentage on wages of direct 
labor, 

(2) Percentage on wages of direct 
labor plus cost of material. 

(3) total 
burden by total hours direct labor), 


Man hour rate (divides 


(4) Old machine rate (divides 
burden by total machine hours to 
hour rate), 

(5) New machine rate (divides bur- 


total 
find 
a machine 


den, allocated by departments, divided 


by standard number of 


g 
hourly 
rate, taking care of all variations of 
equipment, power, rent, etc. ). 

For purposes of illustration, the set 


of cost figures dealt with in this article 


operating 
hours per year to determine an hourly 


uses the first method, a percentage of 


direct labor. 


wages on The writer 
personally believes that the fifth 
method, the new machine rate, fur- 


nishes figures which are equally and 
possibly illuminating, but the 
point to emphasize is that any of the 
commonly 


more 


accepted methods can be 
used in the predetermined cost system. 


Purchase Variation 


Beside the three items shown above, 
a “purchase variation” will also be de- 
veloped, showing whether mill costs 
were helped or impaired by current 
purchases or the use of inventory on 
hand as compared with standard costs. 
The sum of the four items gives the 
variation from standard costs, either 
above or below, and is shown in per- 
centage of the standard or “gross” 
This will referred to as 
“cost of gross” and may be the same, 
above, or below the standard “gross,” 
dependent on conditions. 

It is to be carefully noted that the 
use of standard costs are not to be con- 
fused with selling prices. There is 
a relation which can be established, 
but it is to be clearly understood that 
standard costs or “gross,” 


costs. be 


“cost of 
gross,’ and selling prices are not nec- 
essarily the same—although they may 
be under certain circumstances, which 
are to be regarded purely as a co- 
incidence. 


Establishment of the System 


Like any other reasonably adequate 
cost system, predetermined costs re- 
quire a complete and careful analysis 
of manufacturing operations. Costs 
as usual are divided into three groups: 

(1) Raw stock and materials, 

(2) Direct labor, 


(3) Overhead or burden. 


Raw Stock 
st ck 


set up irrespective of the current mar- 


Costs for raw standards are 





ket. It is actually immaterial w 
figures are used, but common sense 
dictates that they bear the relation 


among themselves that has commonly 
endured over a considerable period of 
time. instance, if the 
cost of an eight-months, scoured, fine 
Texas wool is arbitrarily set at $1.25 
per pound, then a fine Australian 
combing wool should be considerably 
more, while a coarse territory or cape 


(29) 


For standard 
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wool should be less. Noils, garnets, 
shoddies, and wastes, etc., will all find 
their relative place based on their 
omparative values. 

Possibly some may be inclined to 


quarrel with the fluctuations brought 


out by this system, because Texas wool 
has varied trom $1.60 to $.85 in recent 
years. The $1.25 is an arbitrary fig- 


ure, and the greater the fluctuation, 


the greater the desirability of the sys- 
tem, as it shows absolutely how much 


loss here is in the use of 
their 


current 


proht 


and takes out 
effect on the absolute efficiency of the 


mill. 


ST icks, 


The same procedure is followed on 
cotton, but here the problem is con- 
siderably easier than when applied to 
wool. Loud outcries will probably be 
made when request is made for such 
standards, but it done. The 
fact that the absolute price is arbi- 


can be 


trary and makes no real difference 
will help to get it done. It is fos 
comparative purposes only, and as 
long as the measure is always the 
same, relations can be established that 
have meaning. Without going fur 


ther into detail, standards are set up 
on all raw stocks, such 
ton, shoddies, noils, etc 


as wool, cot- 


Supplies 

Supplies such as soap, chemicals, 
dyestuffs, burlap, paper, which enter 
into the manufacture of a product and 
can be definitely allocated to a par- 
ticular product, are costed in the same 
manner. After 
cal standards 


Setting such theoreti- 
for which 
may at the time of setting be actual, 


gross cost, 
and may never exist again, determina- 
tion must be the 
cost or given 
based on raw-stock standards 


Use 


made of standard 


“oross” of a fabric, 
of Raw-Stock Standards in 
Calculating “Gross” 
A cost sheet is used showing all of 
the elements of cost, and there is given 
in Table | the first part of 
sheet showing the method of 
ing a 
concerned. 


such a 
produc- 
“gross” so stock is 
ot mak- 


ing the simplest illustration, the manu- 


lar as raw 


For the purpose 







Form 






Actual 
Material Cost 





Wool Stock 
Cotton 
Shoddy.. 


$31,732.93 
1,667.64 
26,878.40 









Total Blended Stock 60,278.97 
Soap and Chemicals... $501.32 
Dyes and Chemicals 2,592.22 
Burlap, Paper, etc 124.82 


Total Materials $63 , 497.33 





Sales of Old Materials 


$31.27 
Diff. in Goods in Process 


3,866.48 

















Total Material Cost... . $59,599.58 






Labor 
Overhead 





of use of materials amounting to $2,012.00. 
chases bringing costs lower than expected 
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TABLE I 
“ GROSS" OF RAW STOCK 


Frrast Part or Cost SHert 


(Shoics ma 
Style XX , 
Specifications: 40 yds., 145 lbs. (58 oz.), 72 in. 


Standard 
Cost 


Material 
er 
Scoured card waste........ 
Coarse waste.... 


Quantity 
250 Ibs. X 3 
370 lbs. X 
380 Ibs. X 
1000 lbs. 

230 
160 xX 


Total blend chee 
Total shrinkage. ... 
Recovered card waste 
770 Ibs. X 
200 Ibs. X 
55 lbs 
55 Ibs. X 


Net blend cost (carded). . 
Weight of bat. . 
Shrinkage ‘ 

Value recovered scrap 


Net cost finished goods 
(piece) . 145 Ibs. X 

Cost Per Frnisnep Pounv 

Blended stock 

Soap and chemicals 

Dyes and chemicals 

Burlap, paper, etc 


Total material 3 
Lab« or . 
Overhead. . 


facture of a cheap pressed felt is used, 
as calculation of shrinkages from 
manufacturing operations are readily 
divided into two parts: first, the 
shrinkage from the mixing floor to 
the carded stock incident to picking, 
carding, fly, and, second, the 
shrinkage from all other processing, 
including fulling flock, scouring loss, 
dyeing, shearing, etc. The same gen- 
eral scheme can be used for any cloth, 
making subdivisions that are required 
and in such detail as the particular 
mill may want. 

lable I develops the Gross of Raw 
Stock for this fabric to be $0.4038 
per lb., i. e., per pound of finished 
fabric. There are credited the items 
of recovered card waste, and scrap 
headings, etc. To 
continue the simplest illustration, it is 
supposed that the mill for a month 
makes only this fabric, although with 
this system, multiplicity of manu- 
factured products is not a_ serious 
complication. 


x.5 


from trimming, 


It was expected that 
perfect manufacture would produce a 
uniform cloth, each piece exactly 40 
wide, and weighing 
per piece or 58 oz. per run- 


-9 


vds. long, 72 in. 
145 lbs. 


TABLE II 


terials only) 


wide. 

Standard 
Value 
55 $137.50 
13 48.10 
.07 26.60 


$212.20 


05 ** "8:00 Value of dusted card waste) 
$204.20 
53.04 


. 2652 
2652 


Ol i 55 


(Headings, listing, etc. 
3620 


3620 
O06 2 
0345 
OO11 
4038 Gross per lb. for material } 

wie Gross per lb. for labor -To be shown 
Gross per lb. for overhead } in later tables 
Total gross 





Of course there is no such 
thing as perfect manufacture, and the 
standards set contemplated allowable 
manufacturing variation in length 
and weight of piece. But the average 
should not be far off; and, if it is, the 
variation will show up very quickly 
in the accumulated figure for the 
month. 


ning yard. 


Possible Conditions 


Any of the 
may prevail: 

1. The desired yards and pounds 
may be secured exactly or with in- 
significant variation. 

2. An average of 40 yds. per piece 
may be attained, but with the average 
weight per yard less than the desired 
58 oz., by an amount which may be 
within the allowable limits, or by an 
amount which is so great that the 
goods are rendered unsalable as firsts. 

Such loss of weight might occur 
because of: 

(a) Too high carding shrinkage. 

(b) Fulling mill loss (flocks). 

(c) Unusual scouring shrinkage. 

(d) Redyeing. 

All of this will 


following conditions 


result in an in- 











COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND STANDARD COSTS BPD <5 sss 
Materials Difference 
Issued at | in Goods | st Cost | Standard Efficiency | Purchase | Total 
Standard | in i Cost Variation | Variation Variation 
Prices Process | 
| 
Se ee aca 
eo Re a owen La wiktaensnae eres LU OR BRA BG) qc o csi xccdsns 
SSRN ce iba ci ncw she shweese ded kha nwaemetens satan es wkieinets Mie MERCED 56595001000 
RB ss sah su anwosln a wabbesag eel steweleceeas | eeaueni eee ae | i EE ORBLE Sensi ninn aa 
63,682.47, —$3,851 .07| 59,831.40 $59 ,027 .36) In. $804.04) Ef. $3,403.50) Ef. $2,599.46 
seep icc ian Mia nes memantine italiane 
$542.47 —$37 .03 $505.44 $263.21| In. $242.23] Ef. $41.15 In. $201.08 
2,668.04 +21.62} 2,689.66] 1,730.12) In.959.54| Ef. 75.82/ —sIn. 883.72 
119.09)... 119.09} 81.63 In. 37.46) In, 5.73 In. 43.19 
| 





$67 ,012.07| —$3,866.48 


—$31.27 





$63,114.32 








$66,980.80 


In the monthly form all figures in the above table marked with a minus sign, or shown as “ Ef ” (efficient), would be typed in red. 
This table shows that Standard Production (Materials only) was $61,102.32. 


There was a total credit to cost of $1,502.74, which was made up of a favorable purchase variation of $3,514.74, more than offsetting the inefficiency 
By this method, the mill could not cover up ita inefficient work, by the circumstance o favorable pur- 


Figures can be for period, and a cumulative form made as well. 


59} $61,102.32) In. $2,043.27] Ef. $3,514.74] Ef. $1,471.47 


$61.102. 











32| In. $2,012.00} Ef. $3,514. 
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efficiency in the use of materials whe 
compared with the standard conter 
plated, and at once points out tl 
necessity of correcting the guil: 


tactor. 

3. An average of 40 yds. per piece 
may be attained, but with an averag: 
weight per yard in excess of the d:- 
sired 58 Employing reasonir 
similar to that of No. 2, the situati: 
is reversed and indicates efficiency 
use of materials when compared 
standard. Provided the condition 
one which on investigation can be e 
pected to last, a saving can be mace 
by cutting down the amount of ravy 
stock required per bat or piece. 
shows that the standard was too co 
servative and should be changed ‘to 
accord with normal and expect 
manufacturing conditions and pro- 
cedure. Great caution should be used 
in changing standard shrinkages, etc., 
because the purpose of the system is 
to allow comparison from lot to lot, 
and month to month, and it is to be 
expected that some variation § will 
occur. Where an obvious error has 
been made, however, it should be 
unhesitatingly changed. 

4. Less than the average of 40 yds. 
per piece may be produced, but with 
a satisfactory weight per yard. 

The goods are still salable, but an 
efficiency loss will show because the 
total yards, and consequently the total 
expected weight, of finished fabric is 
less than the standard contemplated. 
This may have resulted from too 
generous headings, allowances because 
of holes, spots, etc., or extra fulling 
may have been given to make the 
goods shorter and overcome losses 
occurring similar to those of No. 2. 
In any case an inefficiency in use of 
materials is properly shown. 

5. An average length greater than 
40 yds. may result, together with 
proper weight, which results in an 
efficiency, provided the goods are 
salable, having proper firmness, etc. 

6. An average length greater than 
40 yds. may result and the goods may 
be light in weight. Provided they 
can be sold as firsts, no harm is done; 
but if they are actually seconds and a 
concession must be made on the sales 
price, then the information gained 
from this condition is untrue, as an 
apparent efficiency would result. This 
is one of the chief discrepancies of 
this system—although there are others 
as well—and proves that its results 
should not be applied blindly and with- 
out knowledge of the quality of the 
fabric produced. Other systems have 
their defects, and it is possible that 
this circumstance can be avoided, 
knowing the possibility of its occur- 
rence. The writer does not set forth 
this as an ideal, but rather as an ex- 
perience in which much ingenuity was 
displayed in the arrangement of a 
cost system adapted as a uniform 
method in several subsidiary com- 
panies manufacturing widely different 
products. 


OZ. 


oC. 


Eliminating Purchase Variation 


The of the raw material 
will also afford a comparison of actual 
and standard and allow tie 


~~ ” 
“(Gross 


costs, 
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eating of a purchase variation. 
‘his may be plus or minus, dependent 
on market and other condition; but it 
allows the elimination of this variable 

) that the efficiency of the use of 

aterials may be measured inde- 
pendently, and also allows the com- 
parison of fabrics made at different 
times and under different conditions. 
lr assumes that. a suitable purchase 
and stores record is used, and that 
costs of current purchases and their 
eifect on current raw stock inventory 
is known. 

For the easy functioning of this 
system, average costs of a given raw 
stock are used. That is, a givén lot 
is added directly to remaining lots of 
previous purchases of the same kind, 
and the average cost, including 
freight, handling, etc., is known. A 
perpetual inventory is maintained by 
adding to and subtracting from the 
stores record as may be necessary. 
As stock moves into process, it is 
charged against production, and stores 
credited, at the average cost of the 
stock; and it is then carried in process 
at the standard cost or gross. 


To illustrate, the stores record 
showed 20,000 lbs. of wool on hand 
June Ist at an average cost of $.50 per 
pound. This 20,000 lbs. may consist 
of several lots purchased at different 
times, but if they are alike and used 
interchangeably for the same purpose, 
they are properly merged for inven- 
tory purposes into one average cost. 
On June roth, 5,000 lbs. were received 
at $.49; and, on June 2oth, 10,000 lbs. 
at $.48. Assuming these figures to be 
the net cost delivered, thereby elim- 
inating from the illustration any dis- 
cussion of place of cash discount, in- 
terest charge, etc., the total inventory 
and receipts for June would be: 


hand June 1...... 20,000 Ibs. at $.50 $10,000 
Received June 10.... 5,000 Ibs. at .49 2,450 
I ived June 20...... 10,000 Ibs. at .48 4,800 


35,000 Ibs. at $.4929 $17,250 
_ But during the month, 15,000 Ibs. 
‘i the stock was used, thereby leaving 
a net inventory on June 30th of 20,000 
lbs., but at the new cost of $.4929. 
This quantity entering production 
would be charged at $.4929 and thus 
reflect the benefit of current purchases 
on the inventory and production costs. 
The standard set on this wool, shown 
on the cost sheet was $.55 per Ib. and 
June production costs are credited 
with the difference between the gross 
ot $.55 and the actual cost of $.4929 
applied to the consumption of 15,000 
lbs.: i. e@., $856.50. This figure is 
known as “the purchase variation” and 
will be recorded as a figure separate 
from the efficiency variation. When 
the market and inventory are higher 
than the standard cost, a similar figure 
is obtained in like manner; but it is 
negative—that is, the actual cost is 
greater than the gross and is a charge 
rather than a credit to current pro- 
duction. By the use of the purchase 
Variation, raw stock fluctuations can 
be eliminated and true comparison af- 
forded on production which may have 
been manufactured at widely different 


ti, 
tl 


terial in process is carried at 
Standard or gross cost, and as long as 
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the “in process” account does not 
change much, no discrepancy in ap- 
parent costs will occur. If gross costs 
and actual are practically the same, 
even a radical change would make no 
difference; but, when they are differ- 
ent, a profound effect occurs when 
material in process moves sharply up 
or down between consecutive closings. 
This is because the current purchase 
variation, be it plus or minus, is 
ascribed to current production. 

Now the current purchase variation 
is a function of the cost of raw stock 
entering process as compared with 
the standard cost, and has no set rela- 
tion to current production unless a 
mill produces all the stock entering 
process each month in the form of 
finished goods. This is an impossi- 
bility for any textile mill; and in 
these days, production will 
sharply as orders are received. 

A situation often arises where pro- 
duction has been below f 


vary 


normal for 
the first three weeks of a month and 
raw stock has been entered into proc- 
ess only to the extent necessary to 
keep pace with production require- 
ments at their curtailed rate. A rush 
order comes in, and stock is piled into 
process during the last week which 
cannot possibly be accounted for by 
production until the next month. 
Consequently a low production is 
shown for the month, and this low 
production receives the entire credit 
or charge of the purchase variation 
of all the stock entering process, 
which manifestly is greatly in excess 
of the requirements of the actual 
fabric produced. When current raw 
stock prices are different from “gross” 
or standard costs, unduly high or low 
apparent costs for two 
periods will be caused. 

tutes a 


consecutive 
This consti- 
further serious defect of the 


system. Over a period of time, the 
defect is not serious, but for two con- 
secutive periods it is sometimes neces- 
sary to make further corrections 
before comparing costs. 

Summary of Material Costs 

Facts to be useful are best recorded 
on a form; otherwise the labor of 
accumulation is likely to be wasted. 
Table II first part of a 
form on which are tabulated the net 
results of the months’ operation so 
far as material is concerned. The 
complete form has room for similar 
information regarding labor and over- 
head; but, for purposes of simplicity, 
they will be shown in a subsequent 
article dealing with these subjects. 

Let the writer again emphasize, 
that he holds no brief for this system 
as being perfect. So far as he is 
aware, all have some undesirable 
points, some more than others, and 
the set of figures which can be read 
without explanation, in perfect safety 
all the time, is yet to be devised. 
Accountants may differ from that 
statement, and they are entitled to 
their own opinion which undoubtedly 
they can well defend. This article is 
written from the standpoint of the 
mill manager and engineer who has 
seen and suffered under a variety of 
cost systems. The one described here 
is ingenious, and while not free from 
defects, is well worth studying. par- 
ticularly by those who have several 
mills engaged in the same kind of 
manufacture. Possibly, with certain 
modifications, which it is thought will 
suggest themselves, it can be helpful 
to other textile mills. A subsequent 
article will deal with the tabulation 
of labor and overhead variation, and 
show the method of computing cost of 
manufacture as a percentage of gross 


shows the 


or standard cost. 


The Automatic Wool Loom 





W eaves Odd-Pick Goods on Double- 
Cloth Principle without Stitching 
By B. F. Hayes 


UTOMATIC woolen and worsted 
looms are now beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, and their success is 
an accomplished fact. It might be 
that a more general adoption of these 
looms would alleviate somewhat the 
present depression of the textile in- 
dustry. In many mills they are being 
used so successfully that one weaver 
will operate 12 looms of 72-in. reed 
space making men’s wear cloth. On 
the old style, weavers would never 
operate more than two on this grade 
of cloth; and the actual running time 
of the loom would not be more than 
60% of the weaver’s working time. 
With these automatic looms—which 
are also known as magazine or, more 
familiarly, “mag” looms—the speed of 
the loom might be the same, but, in- 
stead of the weaver getting 60% or 
less of his working time, he now gets 
80 to 95%. With the right filling 
feeler he can make at least 70% less 
waste per yard of cloth produced. 
The midget feeler, for example, is 


a simple and fool-proof device for 
feeling and changing the filling. With 
right cooperation between the spin- 
ning and the weaving departments, 
this feeler can be so adjusted that 
the bobbins dropping out of the shuttle 
look as much alike as a lot of peas. 
The amount of yarn left on the bob- 
bins may average no more than three 
yards to each bobbin. No weaver can 
change by hand and average less than 
20 yds. on each bobbin. 


Odd-Pick Work 


Some mill men say that this auto- 
matic loom is confined to only even- 
pick work. This is not true in any 
sense of the word. With improved 
designing, this loom can be made to 
weave at least 95% of all cloth made. 
In many instances, odd-pick work can 
be made as well as even-pick work. 
However, to weave odd picks we must 
weave two pieces of cloth in one 
operation. In other words, we must 
weave on the principle of double cloth 
without any stitching together of the 
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two pieces of cloth in the loom. 

Of course, when weaving odd-pick 
cloth in this manner, we must have 
double the amount of warp yarn on 
the beam, and in many instances we 
will stitch the two pieces together 
more or at the outside of the 
selvages. In other cases this may be 
avoided by a little care on the part of 
the designer. However, this stitching 
would be no detriment. Of course 
there might be some special instances 
when the design is of such a nature 
that we cannot make two pieces at 
one operation; but, with good co- 
operation from the designer, the 
amount of cloth that cannot be made 
on these looms will be insignificant. 

Of course, the automatic loom re- 
quires better “fixing” than the old 
style of loom. Both the filling and 
warp stop motions must be adjusted 
more accurately, for the weaver oper- 
ating 12 looms can waste no time 
picking out broken picks. No matter 
in what part of the shed the filling 
breaks, the loom must stop. Then 
again, the weaver has no time to be 
fooled by the loom stopping without 
reason. The same is true of the warp 
stop motion. It must stop the loom 
whenever necessary and must not fool 
the weaver by stopping unnecessarily. 

More Rigid Requirements 

Every improvement calls for better 
work on the part of someone in order 
The auto- 
matic loom is no exception to the 
rule. It calls for better warps. The 
dressers must not spoil the warps by 
running the selvages direct to the neck 
reed, but must run the selvages 
through the leese reed just the same as 
the warp is run through the 
reed. This might take the dresser 
just a little more time, but he will not 
lose more than 15 min. per week; and 
we cannot afford to run the chance of 
getting bad selvages for the sake of 
saving the this amount of 
time. The loom fixer must do better 
work, the designer must make some 
study of the new conditions, and the 
weaving overseer must see to it that 
the reeds and harnesses used are the 
best and most suitable for the work 
involved. 

Many mills are using both reeds and 
heddles that are unfit for use. Hed- 
dles will not last forever, and it is 
not profitable to use heddles that are 
worn out. Many mills continually 
mix new and old heddles together. 
This practice should be discouraged, 
for a few bad and worn-out heddles 
spoil the entire set of harness. Many 
times 90% of the warp-threads that 
break do so on account of bad heddles. 


More System Needed 

We might get along to a certain 
extent without these precautions when 
weavers are only operating one or two 
looms to each weaver. Still we are 
not getting the results that we ought 
to get. While it is very essential 
that we have better work on the part 
of designer, loom fixer, overseer, and 
weaver, we must also employ more 
system when operating 12 looms than 
when operating only one or two looms. 
Many of the old-time weavers will 
find that 12 looms will be too much 


less 


that it may be a success. 


leese 


dresser 
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HE various types. of 

Hood Loom Leathers 
are selected from materials 
which have proven most satis- 
factory for their particular 
duties. 


This careful selection of 
leathers, coupled with the ex- 
pert workmanship of our men, 
has resulted in a high grade 
article which we guarantee to 
give perfect satisfaction. 


The Hood Hickory Picker 
Sticks carry this same guar- 
antee. Made of selected, well- 
seasoned wood with no bad 
erains, our Picker Sticks are 
guaranteed to serve you well. 
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for them, and it often is more diffi- 
cult for some of the old-timers to 
adapt themselves to new conditions 
than it is for the younger element, 
who have not been weaving many 
years. I do not mean by this that 
all the old weavers must give way to 
the younger element when the auto- 
matic loom is employed. Many of 


these old timers can very readily 


TEXTILE WORLD 


adapt themselves to new conditions. 
However, when in our mill we 
changed from one to two looms, we 
had many weavers who were fairly 
good on one loom but who could not 
adapt themselves to the two-loom sys- 
tem. The old-time weaver that can 
adapt himself to the new conditions, 
however, will be benefited by his past 
experience. 


Ladlassie Mills, Anderson, S. C. 





New Cloth Mill Unit of 300 Looms—Yarns to be Purchased— 
Extension Contemplated 


HE new weave shed of the Lad- 

lassie Mills, Anderson, S. C., is 
272 ft. in length by 107 ft. wide. It 
is a one-story structure of standard 
daylight construction, having outside 
walls of brick, cast-iron columns for 
pilasters, and steel sash windows. At 
one end of the building a permanent 
wall of brick was erected; the oppo- 
site end, however, is of wood, as an 
extension is contemplated. A_ base- 
ment having about two-thirds the area 
of the main floor has been finished to 
be used for manufacturing purposes. 
A monitor 24% ft. wide extends the 


ical equipment does not include the 
picking, carding, roving, and spinning 
processes, as the yarn is to be obtained 
from the Riverside and the Toxaway 
mills. In the basement is the dyeing, 
beaming, and quiller equipment, which 


consists of a double compartment 
dyer, boiling-out machine, 14-cylinder 
vertical dryer, 5 quillers, and 3 
beamers. On the main floor is the 


slasher room, weave room, and cloth 
room. At present, only one slasher 
has been installed, but provisions have 
been made for an additional unit. 

In the room 


there 


weave are one 





Ladlassie Mills’ Weave Shed 


full length of the building, except for 
one bay at the permanent end of the 
mill. The roof is wood, covered with 
insulating and 5-ply tar and gravel 
roofing material. It is supported by 
12x16 in. timbers on cast-iron col- 
umns. Timbers are spaced ro ft. 8 in. 
apart, and columns are 26 ft. across 
the building. 

Over the basement area, the main 
floor is supported by I-beams on cast- 
iron columns. Here the floor is made 
up of 4 in. hard pine, covered with 
I in. pine intermediate, and 1 in. 
maple top flooring. The remainder of 
the main floor is supported on 8 x 16 
in. timbers, piers placed under col- 
umns, and intermediate piers placed 


hali-way between those under col- 


umns. The basement floor is placed 
directly on the earth, and consists of 


4/2 in, tar concrete, 3 in. pine, and 

I in. maple top flooring. The base- 

lent ceiling height is 12 ft., and the 

ceiling height of the main room is 
Machinery Equipment 

e new building is parallel to and 


50 it. from the Toxaway Mills. The 
tw ints are connected by a covered 
Passigeway, The Ladlassie Mills’ 
Plan: is laid out for the manufacture 
ot adlassie” cloth. The mechan- 


hundred 40%-in., 4x 1 box Crompton 
& Knowles looms, and two hundred, 
36-in. Model E Draper looms. The 
clothroom contains a sewing machine, 
brusher, a 3-roll and 5-roll calender, 
two board winders 
machine. 


and a folding 

Motors are used to drive the ma- 
chinery, which is arranged for group 
drive from line shafting. The shaft- 
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Ladlassie Mills’ Weave Room 


ing from which the looms are driven 
is on the basement ceiling, and belts 
to the looms come through the floor. 
overhead. 
Manufacturing Co. 


furnished the motor equipment. 


Otherwise, all shafting is 


\llis-Chalmers 


General Lighting 


Electric power is purchased from 
the Southern Power Co. Current 
furnished is 3-phase, 60-cycle, 550 


volts, which is transmitted directly to 
the 
is taken 
and 


phase. I} S 


Current for the lighting 


motors. 


line 





from the main incoming 


reduced to 110/220 volts, sit 


lighting system consists 


of 200-watt lamps in RLM 


mounted 14 


( 9 
1 and 


ft. above the floor 
8 in. x 


Units are arranged for 


1 


spaced on approximately 10 ft. 


13 ft. 


centers. 


general illumination, and yet are 
placed according to location of ma- 


chines. 
and 


Lighting wiring is in conduit 
arranged for units to be 
trolled in groups. Fused safety type 
switches are used for this purpose. 


con 


Sturtevant 
B: F, 
Mass., 
tem of 


unit heaters, made by 
Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, 
are used on the heating sys- 
the first floor, and overhead 
installed in the basement. 
Steam for heating and manufacturing 
purposes is obtained from the boiler 
plant of the Toxaway Mills. 

Other interested in the main 
items of construction of this project 


coils are 


firms 





Slasher Room of Ladlassie 


Vills 


EK. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
Grinnell Co., fire 
protection system, humidifier system, 
and -F..-G 


building contractors. 


are J. 
S. C., engineers; 


and heating system; 


Thon pson Bros.. 


Organization of Company 


In the fall of 1925, the Brogon 
Mills, of Anderson, S. C., were sold 
to the Appleton Manufacturing Co. 
of Lowell, Mass., who planned to put 
the entire mill on flannels Since 
Brogon Mills had been manufactur- 
ing ‘Ladlassie”’ cloth for more than 
ten vears, and had built up an ex- 
tensive trade and good-will on these 
eoods, it was found advisable to con- 
tinue their manufacture. For this 
purpose, Ladlassie Mills, a new cor- 
poration, was organized by the Gossett 
interests. As “Ladlassie” cloth had 
always been manufactured in Ander- 


son, it was of course natural that this 
new mill should also be located in the 
same place, especially in view of the 
fact that the same interests have two 
other mills in Anderson. It is on the 
property of one of these that the new 
mill is located. 

cloth is a fabric com- 
monly called in the trade by the name 
of romper cloth. It is a yarn-dyed 
fabric woven out of staple cotton, and 
all colors are guaranteed. They do 
all of their own dyeing and have for 
this purpose two separate dye plants, 
Gaston County Machine Co. 
beam dyeing outfit, and one a Butter- 
worth chain dyeing outfit; besides a 
bleaching outfit where all whites are 
bleached 


‘**Ladlassie” 


i 


one a 


Half Million to be Paid Coop- 
erative Members 
RALEIGH, N. C 
tion of 
will 
North 


operative 


Another distribu- 
a half million dollars in cash 

made to the 
Co- 


members of 
Cotton 
\ssociation at an early date, 
according to an announcement by 
Blalock. This 
refund to the 
membership of the half million dol- 
lars 


be 


Carolina Growers 


General Manager U. S. 
distribution will be a 
fund that has been accu- 
the deducting of 10% of 
the sales price of all cotton handled 
annually. 


FCESCrve 


mulated by 
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Do you realize the cross-dyeing possibilities 2 
of Celanese-and-Silk mixtures 
in Crepe-de-Chines? 


- + A ~~ DD 
—- = > 


MANY new and attractive fabrics can be produced by 
using warps of Celanese and filling of pure silk. These fabrics 
are really new fabrics and therefore find a ready and profitable 
market. 

With the same “grey” construction, a vast range of color 
combinations with bright or dull finishes can be obtained. 

In the two-tone effect, the face is dyed one color and the 
back a different color. A bright or dull finish can be obtained 
in the process of dyeing. 

If solid colors are required, the face and the back of the 
fabric are dyed the same shade, and, similarly, a bright or a 


dull finish can be obtained as desired. mou 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand fab- 
rics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, suds, . 21, 
salt-water and perspiration. a 


ELANESE 


rReG.u.s. BRAND Pat. oF F it 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
(Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANES® is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


Reducing-Valve Control 


Where Point of Control Is Re- 
mote from Valve 

For installations where it is neces- 
sary or advisable to locate a reducing 
valve some distance from the point 
at which the reduced pressure is to be 
controlled, the Schutte & Koerting 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is supplying an 
electrical controlling device known as 
the Helpbringer Control. It is illus- 
rated by the accompanying diagram. 

The control consists essentially of a 


nair of insulated contact drums 


F loating Contact” 





When the reduced pressure is steady 
and at proper value, the floating lever 
is in a horizontal position and the con- 
tact finger does not touch either drum; 
consequently the main valve motor cir- 
cuit is open and the motor is not in 
operation. Should the pressure rise, 
the diaphragm moves the compound 
lever upwards, and the contact finger 
rides over the points on the upper 
drum. This produces a make-and- 
break action and an intermittent appli- 
cation of current to the motor oper- 
ating the main valve. The period of 
contact varies with the change in pres- 


” Contact ’ 
Drum 


‘chen ém 
| Chamber 





Controller Reducing ~ Pressure 


|| Motor 
Line Current 


Gears 





Pipe 


Helpbringer Control Panel 


mounted on a vertical shaft and driven 
through reducing gears by a small 
electric motor operating continuously. 
The motor runs at high speed, but the 
drum turns very slowly—usually 
2r.p.m. The drums are separated by 
i gap the width of which can be ad- 
justed. A small pressure pipe con- 
nects the low-pressure steam main to 
the controller diaphragm chamber, and 
variations in pressure in the main are 
transmitted to the diaphragm. A 
compound beam riding on the dia- 
ragm and pivoted on knife edges 
carries a sliding weight that permits 
justment of the operating pressure. 
Excess pressure on the diaphragm is 
alanced by a heavy coil spring suit- 
ly mounted above the diaphragm 
chamber. 
e lower member of the compound 
lever carries an insulated finger that 
es contact with either of the re- 
ng drums. Each drum is fitted 
a stationary brush contact con- 
ed through relays to the main 
motor, and when the floating 
makes contact with either drum, 
electric circuit controlling the 
motor is closed and the motor 
tes to open or close the valve. 
: action increases or reduces the 
| high-pressure steam until the 
termined reduced 
bee» re-established. 


pressure has 





sure, the maximum amount of con- 
tact being obtained when the finger 
reaches a point where the contact sur- 
face on the drum is a continuous cir- 
cle. When the lever is in the upper 
position the main valve motor oper- 
ates to close the valve, reducing the 
flow of high-pressure steam and, if 
necessary, shutting it off entirely. 
When the pressure in the low-pres- 
sure side of the system drops, the 
floating beam moves down, makes 
contact with the lower drum, closes 
the electric circuit which operates the 
main valve motor in the opposite di- 
rection and opens up this valve, in- 
creasing the flow of high-pressure 
steam until the reduced pressure has 
been brought up to normal. Norm- 
ally, the control mechanism operates 
the main valve motor in an intermit- 
tent manner, as described in the pre- 
ceeding paragraph; but, should the re- 
duced pressures become 
high or low, 


extremely 
continuous contact is 
made and the valve motor operates 
until the pressure approaches the de- 
sired value. 

Since the only connection between 
the main valve and the controller is 
the Hel 


an electric one, pbringer Con 


trol for motor-operated reducing 
valves is specially suitable for those 
installations where the main valve 


must be located some distance from 


the point at which pressure is to be 
controlled. Three wires = running 
from the control to the motor on the 
main valve are all that is required to 
insure regulation of the 
pressure from a distant point. 


complete 


A slight variation in the reduced 
pressure causes operation of the main 
valve motor, but this operation is only 
momentary and just enough to open 
main valve a slight 
amount to increase or decrease the 
flow of pressure steam. Due to the 
time required for a complete revolu- 
tion of the drums, the main valve 
motor circuit is broken part of the 
time, giving the pressure on the out- 


or close the 


let side of the main valve a chance to 
itself. 
steps that would normally be made in 
manually 


re-establish These are the 


controlling the reduced 
words, the 
valve would be opened a slight 


steam pressure; in other 
main 
amount and the operator would wait 
and observe the effect of this on the 
reduced pressure, opening or closing 
the main valve later 
action was required. 


on only such 
With the Help- 
bringer Control there is no “hunting.” 

The valves used with the Help- 
Control can be of various 
types, with offset 
bodies. 


bringer 


globe, angle, or 


Air Conditioning 


Humidifiers and Unit De- 
humidifiers for Mills 
Announcement has 
H. P. Gant, vice-president of the 
York Heating & Ventilating Corp., 
Philadelphia, that the York company 
is now placing on the market a line 
of unit humidifiers and unit dehumidi 
fiers for installation in 
plants where hygroscopic 
are manufactured, stored, 


Unit 


been made by 


industrial 
materials 
handled. 
actively en 
units for 
two years, and they have now been 
perfected to the point that they are 
offered for commercial use. 


The concern has been 


gaged in developing these 


The unit system of air conditioning 
will base its claim for popularity on 
the flexibility of 
completely 


a system made up of 
units without 
distributing duct sys 
tems, and the ease with which the 
locations of units may be readjusted 
and the number of units increased to 
permit of plant These 
units will be manufactured on a pro 
duction basis which will enable the 
manufacturer to 


assembled 
the necessity of 


expansion. 


produce high grade 
units at a reasonable 


these 


price, and as 
units will be standardized and 
carried in stock, quick 
be the rule. 


deliveries will 


In January of this year the an- 
was made that Mr. 
who is widely known in the heating 
and ventilating industry, and was 


nouncement Gant, 








York Conditioning Unit 


president of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers in 
1923, had associated himself with the 
York Heating & Ventilating Corp., as 
first vice president. Since that time 
he has been in charge of the air con- 
ditioning program of the company. 

It is of interest to recall that he 
and Thornton Lewis were for many 
years in partnership, and now Mr. 
Lewis is president of the York Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Corporation and is 
also president of the Industrial Unit 
Heater Association. 

The policy of the York Heating & 
Ventilating Corporation will be to sell 
York air units to the 
heating trade and direct to users, also 


conditioning 


to cooperate fully with engineers and 
architects. 


Folding Safety Ladder 


Is Strong, Light, and Rigid—Has 
+ = 5 
Large Platform 
c 
The Dayton ladder, manu- 
factured by the Dayton Safety Ladder 
Co., Cincinnati, O 


satet y 


. has many features 
convenience 
on page 39) 


of safety and which 


(Continued 





Folding Safety Platform Ladder, Show- 
ing the Large Platform, Braced Steps, 
and Side Rails 
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Rest Periods in Underwear Mill 
Technical Editor: 

We have at present in force in our 
underwear mills a ten-minute rest per- 


iod in the middle of the 


morning and 
er ten-minute rest period in the 
e of the afternoon. We are 
contemplating the advisability of 
eliminating these rest periods in order 
to get the additional production. We 
wonder whether you could tell us what 
the concensus of among 


i 
anotl 
| 


l 
middl 


opinion is 


I 

textile firms as to the value of these 
recesses We are, of course, especi 
ally interested experiences in mills 
doing ewing macl ine worl | ould 
you give us any concrete examples 
where rest period have been abol 
ished and it found more economical 
to reinstate them ? (6137) 

Modern conception of management 
re ] r that the u n cto Ss u 
i vortant 1 productior 
The Hit cl} mca 1 econo! ree 
| or tl r ‘ 1 cle l t ent 
l just a iecitou out the perte 
condition of t hu elemet 
1 I ec 1 equity ent 

\ pel } t c ‘ e 1) 
ni ne cann ! tel eXt the 
en ep ( ( ( 
in ental etfo n 1 ithou 
losin LK t te litv of th 
enere \ i resu the person tee 
“fatigued” and the personal efficiency 
1 reatly er uced 

he tact that the zero hour tor in 


dustrial accidents 


12 in the 


is between 10 30 and 
forenoon, and between 4 
and 5 oclock in the afternoon, proves 
conclusively that the human body be 
comes fatigued atter concentration on 
a task without recuperation, and acci 


dents are the consequence. 


The same thing refers to produc 


tivity. Of the many thousands of 
production analyses and time studies 
of practically every operation in the 
textile industry which the writer has 
made, the analyses made late in the 


morning and late in the atternoon 


invariably show a_ lower 


personal 
efficiency than the observations made 


in the early mornings and early after 


noons 

or this reason, of the continued 
repeating operations, meaning by this 
such operations in which the worket 


engaged in serving the 


machine, the writer makes all his ob- 
servations for the determination of 
tandards early in t] e morning and 
early hsotthe ilte oon \ll opera 
Ons in underwe } wit tiie 
exception of Knitting elOoOng Oo these 
repeatit “ tie 
| 1 ] ) 7 t t ) ces 

we In v n underwe 
p I ce! ratigue LiIOWATIC 
W n t-hour day, equals 
30 nute | Ss represents the nN 

mu time I¢ ile worker must have 
fou recuperatior purposes Vhis 
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amounts to 36 minutes a day. This 


allowance also includes the time re- 


quired for natural functions, consider- 
ing that at least once in the forenoon 
and once in the afternoon the worker 
have to interrupt 


will her task and go 


to the wash room. lor such natural 
functions, 


sidered 


minutes each are con- 


essential, or altogether 15 


minutes. 
The rest of the time, if 


al ranged, can be 


skillfully 


very well divided so 


that it may be combined with some 


useful functions. For 


instance, 


product or 


away to a central location, or 


checking the taking it 


voing 


for supplies can be very well con 
bined with the fatigue allowance and 
the emploves given a standard time 
for the performance. of such func- 
tions. Great care must be taken in 
the planning of such interruptions of 
Opel ition: first, that thev come ap 
proximately two hours before noon 
and about 2:30 and 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon The workers, in_ this 
manner, are given an opportunity to 
get away trom he machines o trom 
thet dut es n vene . eld é 

bs and, what is most important 
provide for their minds an entirely 
different trend of thought than the 
functions of the operations. This 


) 
of extreme importance and, therefore, 
a mere work for a so 
called 


or standing before their 


stoppage ot 
“rest” with the emploves sitting 
machines is 
not an efficient way to assist them in 
their recuperation from fatigue. 
There are, however, other wavs for 
fatigue elimination which can be very 
well combined with the rest periods. 
Psychologically, it is the monotony of 
an operation that causes the fatigue. 
Work shops provided with agreeable 
objects to look at, for instance, flow- 
ers in the windows, restful pictures 
on the walls, are wonderful tonics for 
the fatigued mind and the worker at 
any time can rest for a moment or 
so and eliminate the strain from her 
system. 
almost limitless 


There are ways 


through which a management can in 
crease production without taking away 
the fatigue allowance from the work- 
believe that the in 
1 
would be 


ers | do not 


quiret even interested in 


such plants where the rest periods 


] ] holished hecau a 
lave Deen abolisned pecause sucn 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


mills do not represent a progressive 
management, while the mill with a 
rest period does. 
E. Szepest. 
* * * 


Temperature for Wool Combing 


echnical Editor: 

What should be the temperature of 
a room to get best results from a 
Noble comb? Also what would be 
the proper temperature of the carriage 
to give best results? Would steam 
at 10 to 20 Ibs. pressure be high 
enough to make good work? (6136) 
best 
comb the 


results from a 
temperature of a 
should be at least 75 F. The 
relative humidity should be 60% to 


To get the 
Noble 
room 


y¢ 
‘ ¢ 


he customary pressure in the 


steam boxes is 40 to 50 lbs., which is 
equivalent to temperatures of 287 F. 
to 298°F. Some mills operate with 
pressures from 10 to 20 Ibs. (240°F. 
to 259°F.) and get good results, but 
the piping should be larger with these 
lower pressures. It is very important 
have combs properly trapped to 


carry 1e condensate awav. It is 


so desirable to have an air petcock 
drip line near the comb circle, 
bound and 


difficult to warm up in the 


the comb may get air 
will be 
morning. 
The 
proper conditions for combing, which 
is taken from Albert W. Thomp- 


following information on 


son’s book, ‘Air Conditioning in 
Textile Mills,” will be of value: 


From Australia 
A. G. STALEY 


Hosiery Manufacturers 
Head Office and No. 1 Mill 
Merri Street. 
Brunswick, Vic. 
TEXTILE WORLD 
New York, U. S. A. 


Dear Sirs.-Mr. Stanford is once 


more with us and speaks in glow- 


ing terms of the generous assist- 
ance afforded him by Mr. Fisher 
and the personnel of your Phila- 
delphia branch. We are much in- 
debted to you for the assistance 
given him and appreciate it very 
much. 
Yours faithfully. 
A. G. STALEY 
K. A. Blake 


Secretary 


Si ) 
Li igned 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name 
as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed 


the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


The identity of those seekng information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request 


that the name be withheld. 


For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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“The heat radiated from the com) 
circles tends to produce an abno 
mally high temperature in the com! 
room. The relative humidity shoul 
be from 60% to 70%. Because 
the high temperature the humidify- 
ing apparatus must have ample 
capacity. 

“The evaporation of the moisture 
liberated by the humidifiers helps 
to keep the comb room temperature 
within which will prevent 
excessive discomfort to the opera- 
tives, especially in summer weather 

“Automatic regulation of the 
humidity is desirable and 
regulation of the 


‘ 


ranges 


automatic 
temperature by 
thermostatic control is also desirable 
during the winter months. The comb 
circles will supply the major portion 
of the necessary heat and thermostatic 
control of the heating apparatus will 
prevent the room temperature from 
falling below 75°F. If the 
heating subject to 


in winter. 
system is not 
thermostatic control the room temper- 
ature will often rise to uncomfortably 
high levels, causing an excessive de- 
mand tor moisture, 
fuel.” 


representing i 
waste ol 


* - 


Hosiery Poorly Degummed 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give us your opin- 
ion of the cause of the streaks on the 
enclosed — silk These streaks 
you will notice have a discoloration 
most prominent in the high spliced 
heel and about % in. from the seam 
in the back. (6129) 

The difficulty that this inquirer 1s 
experiencing is caused by improper 
degumming, or if he is degumming 
and dyeing in the same bath the de- 
gumming agent he is using is not 
doing its work. We would suggest 
either a change in the degumming 
agent or else the addition of a good 
penetrating agent to the dye bath. 

* * * 
Khaki Dyed Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give us any information 
regarding finishing goods like the en- 
closed sample, or can you refer us 
to any one who can give us informa- 
tion? (6141) 
sample enclosed 
the writer would be inclined to call 
the fabric a covert cloth 
what is known to the 
beavertine 


hose? 


From the = small 
finished in 
trade as a 
Regardless ot 
what the trade may term the type of 


effect. 


fabric and finish there is no question 
about the fact that the effect has been 
gotten by the use of a so-called sand- 
ing machine. This machine is very 
similar to a type of brushing machine 
except that the brush 
placed by a 


rolls are re- 
1 series of sandpaper 
covered rollers which are run in di- 
rect contact with the face of the goods 
under tension to raise a fine fuzz or 
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nap. As we understand the facts, 
concerns in the last two or 


three years have installed this type 


several 


of equipment for producing these 
finishes, particularly Southern con- 


cerns catering to the trade for dyeing 
‘f sulphur dyed cotton fabrics. 

* x * 
Silks for Crepe Weaves 
Pechnical Editor: 

Will you kindly tell us what is the 
best silk to use for crepe weaves; 
japan, China steamed or Italian. We 
are using 18/20 and 20/22 China 
steamed filature and are having a lot 
of trouble with it between warp stop 
motion and harness, and harness and 
reed. It is full of fine buttons. Our 
count is 3/2 in 60 and 3/2 in 55 dent 
reed. We soak our silk 15 minutes. 

(6140) 

The above question is rather a diffi- 
cult one to answer as it is largely a 
inatter of personal opinion. Each silk 
has its own peculiarities, with many 
irguments both for and against, but 
any one ot the three should give ex- 
cellent results. It is safe to say that 
at least 90° of the cloth made today 
in crepe weaves is Japan stock. It is 
the writer's personal opinion that the 
China steams surpass both Italian and 
Japan in nerve, life and luster, but 
must be bought from the best sources 
ind through the most rigid inspection, 
as some of the China steams coming 
in are not as good as they should be. 

There are, on the other hand, any 
number of which the 
choose, which 
should give him wonderful satisfac- 
tion. It is important in the 
handling of Chinas to see that the 
gums are thoroughly softened in the 
soaking. 


chops from 


manutacturer can 


very 


We therefore advise the in- 
quirer to investigate this carefully, as 
the bath should be a soft emulsion and 
the silk should be soaked sufficiently 
to soften the gums. The remaining 
hard gum spots, if any, should be 
rubbed and broken carefully by hand. 

Several of the largest concerns in 
the industry use China steam exclu- 
sively for their work. The Italian 
silks are extremely classical and even, 
but many manufacturers keep away 
rom them because of the fact that 
tor an equal grade they sell above 
Japans. 

The Italian is also 
slightly higher than Japan, which is 
inother small argument against their 
use, but for extremely delicate and 
tine work, where extreme evenness is 
equired in 
irgely used. 


boil-off on 


weaving, Italians are 
Judging by the description of the 
nstruction given by the inquirer 
id China steam should give no 
rious trouble in weaving, providing 
k has been properly handled in the 
king and winding. 

7 ~ a 


ough Spots in Silk Hosiery 

‘nical Editor: 

\Ve are enclosing silk hose which 
vs a rough ring when turned in- 
out entirely around the hose. We 
it a loss to understand it. There 
possibility of the hose being made 


irom backwound silk. This we are 
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not sure of, however, but we cannot 
understand the ring showing on the 
inside only. We have gone over all 
our boarding and finishing equipments 
and can find nothing that would ac- 
count for this roughness. Would you 
please let us have your opinion on 
this? (6133) 

stocking 
shows two bands where the inside of 


An examination of this 


the stocking is very much roughened. 
This roughness is apparent on the out- 
side also but to a much smaller degree. 
Close examination does not show any- 
thing more than that the inside seems 
to be much worse than the outside. 
When the yarn was ravelled from the 
stocking very carefully on to a black 
cardboard background, it did not seem 
to show any pronounced regularity 
of roughened spots. Examination of 
the rough spots shows that they are 
due to some of the 
broken. 


filaments 
In some cases, these broken 
have merely fluffed out a 
little, while in other cases they have 
slipped along the main portion of the 
varn, eventually making a rather large 
bunch. 


being 


filaments 


Judging from the appearance 
of the fabric and the yarn, the latter 
seems at fault; in other words, this 
defect is not due to finishing equip- 
ment. 

There is nothing about this stock- 
ing or the varn to show conclusively 
the cause of the trouble. The bunches 
caused by the slipping of some of the 
filaments along the main portion of 
the varn could result on the knitting 
machines from new which 
some of the filaments had been broken. 
This might result from something 
happening to the top or bottom of the 
cone, under which conditions it would 
be possible to have the broken fila- 
ments occur over a narrow band as is 
shown 


varn in 


here. It seems more likely, 
however, if the inquirer is using back- 
wound yarn at all, that this is back- 
wound yarn as it is not uncommon 
to have this defect in such material. 
If the inquirer is back-winding stock- 
ings such as the one submitted, made 
on a Model K Scott & Williams with 
a mock seam attachment, it would 
seem very likely that he would get 
this trouble. 

As for showing on the inside only, 
as the yarn is fed to an automatic 
hosiery machine, the needle draws the 
loop over a portion of the sinker and 
then the sinker moves in 
crown over this new 


with the 
varn. The re- 
sult is that as the sinker moves in, 
there is a tendency to force any pro- 
truding material toward the center of 
the machine, with a movement that is 
a sort of rolling action. In this way 
any appreciable amount of fuzz would 


be r¢ led 


machine which, of 


toward the center of the 
course, means to 


the inside of the fabric. 


Albion Silk Mills, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., recently noted incorporated tor 
$200,000, has Succ eeded to the Albion 


Mill ( Hoffspiegel Silk Co.), 36 M idison 
St. William H. Irving is president and 
Victoria B. 
company. 


Irving, treasurer of the new 


Don’t Send the Patent Office 
Any More of These 
WasHIncTon, D. C. 
Editor: 
I was greatly pleased to read your 
article on : E 


Technical 


page 79 of the issue of 
June 4, 1927, entitled “No Cap, Flyer, 
Ring, nor Mule.” 

As an assistant 
Patent Office, | 
a half vears been examining the class 
of spinning. In this 


examiner in the 
have for seven and 


time I have 
encountered this proposition fifty or 


more times in patent applications. 


From a consideration of such a num 
ber ot cases, one 1s impressed with 
the difficulty many persons have in 


proposition and 


seeing the fallacv of it: 


understanding this 
; unless they 
have made a careful investigation. 
Once an inventor wl 
such 


o had on file 
an application called at the 
Patent Office for a personal interview. 
Even after the explanation given as 


to why the device would not work, he 


was not quite convinced. At my sug 
gestion he said that he would build a 
model. He has not been heard from 
since. 

[ sincerely hope that your article 
mav be the means of bringing about 
reduction in the number of such cases 


to be 


filed in the Patent Office It 
will be vastly more suitable for cita 
tion than those on which we have 


heretofore relied. 
Thanking you for your clear ex 
position of this kind ot 

remain 
Very truly yours, 
C. CHANDLEE PIDGEON, 

Associate Examiner, 

Division 21, 
U. S. Patent Office. 
The machine which was the subject 
of our fanciful story in the June 4 
issue was designed in our own tech 
nical office, and for a short time after 
its conception was destined, of course, 
for the 
which 


hesitate 


patent office. One feature 
made the wild-eved inventor 
was the fact that the idea 
appeared so natural and so much in 
the line of any logical train of thought 
on the spinning process that it seemed 
strange no such machine had already 
been designed, built. 
After he had rough 
pencil sketches, however, the reason 
was evident to him. 

We are glad that vou will be able to 
make use of this little article for cita- 


patented, and 
drawn a few 





UNNING for salesmen? Men of 

right calibre await you through 
the medium of Textile World’s Clear- 
ing House. The advertisement below 
culled fourteen replies: 


SALESMEN 
Pennsylvania and Canadian 
Textile School graduate 
experience preferred Give 
Address Adv.—Textile 


Two for 


territories. 


with mill 
full particulars. 


World. 





“We selected from the replies, sales- 
men for the Pennsylvania and Cana- 
dian territories,” the advertiser tells us. 
Use the Clearing House—it seldom 
fails! 

See pages 92 to 95 this issue. 
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tion purposes; but we are atraid it 
will not clear up all your difficulties, 
as we have found who, even 
after reading the article, believe the 
device would work. 


some 


Folding Safety Ladder 
(Continued from page 27 


recommend it for use in 
plants. The 


industrial 
scientifically 
constructed of wood 


bracings 


iadder is 
designed, and is 
with 


steel to provide real 


satety for the user. Each step is 


braced by a wooden block and a steel 
rod drawn up tight for added strength. 
Horizontal steel rods and diagonal 
fat steel trusses are used to make the 
back legs rigid and prevent swaying 
or wabbling. At the top of the ladder 
a platform sufhciently large for two 
workmen and necessary tools and sup- 
plies is provid al. 
tube around 


Side rails of steel 
the platform act as a 


guard to prevent the worker from 
stepping off. Angles which support 


the platform are of cold rolled steel. 
Che platform is constructed so that a 


portion of it may be raised to form an 


auxiliary step, thus increasing the 
safe working height by nearly a foot 

The ladder folds compactly, requir- 
ing very little room for storage. It 
is light and can _ be 


easily 


about 
It can be quickly set up, and, 


carried 


when opened, locks in place automa 


tically. It can be closed by simply 


drawing the front and back members 
together, but it cannot be closed when 
there is a weight on any 
the platform. 


step or on 


The ladders are made in 8 sizes, 
from 3-ft. to 16-ft. With the excep- 
tion of the 3-ft. ladder, all platforms 
are the same size 23 x 16 in., while 
the auxiliary step increases the height 
101% in., 


long. 


and is 934 in. wide by 16 in. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
BENZIDINE and derivatives, Production 
of. 1,633,123. R. A. Nelson, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Assignor to National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
BRAIDING machine, Carrier for. — 1,- 
633,346. F. Mossberg, Providence, 
R. I. Assignor to Mossberg Pressed 


Steel Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 


CENTRIFUGAL machine, Safety switch 
for. 1,633,039. L. C. Schenck, East 
Moline, Ill. Assignor to Troy Laun- 


dry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Lil. 


East Moline, 


CHEMICAL composition. 1,633,213. J. F. 
King, Brooklyn, N. \ Assignor to 
H. A. Metz, New York, N. Y. 


muterials, 
blending 1,- 
Bolton, 


Cotron and other fibrous 


Opening, mixing, and 


632,931 Rn. W. B. 


Sparkes, 


ng 
Fapric and making same, Finished. 
1,633,160 J. Bennett, North Adams, 
Mass \ssignor to Consolidated 
Textile Corp., New York, N. Y 
Fabrics and to the fabric and comp \S1- 
tion, Process of finishing 1,633,152. 
W. Witte, Providence, R. | \ssignor 
U. S. Finishing Co., New York, 
Nasi 


Finer, Process and apparatus for treat- 
ing. 1.632.802. G. A. Berlin, 
N. H Berlin, 
N. H. 


Richter, 
\ssignor to Brown Co., 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

Walter C. Darrow, Rockmart, Ga. It 
is reported that Mr. Darrow, of Lon- 
don, England, who has purchased a 400- 
acre tract of land from R. S. Allcott, 
of Rockmart, plans to transfer his cot- 
ton manufacturing mill from England 
to the recently acquired site. Plans are 
said to include the establishment of a 
mill village. According to report, con- 
struction of .a large brick store house 
will begin within a short time although 
erection of the main mill buildings will 
probably be delayed until early in 1928. 
Purchase of the property involved a cash 
consideration of $25,000. 

West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., will let 
contract soon for new building for its 
Riverdale, Ala., mill. Structure is to 
be 250 x 110 ft., two stories high, of 
brick, steel and steel sash construction 
with cast iron columns. Machinery 
from the present Riverdale mill will be 
moved into the new building. Robert 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 


*Hall-Kale Mfg. Co., Troutmans, 
N. C. The addition to this company’s 
plant now nearing completion, is one- 
story high and 176 ft. long. It will be 
equipped with 12 cards, 3,268 spindles 
and auxiliary machinery for the pro- 
duction of 60s-2 combed peeler yarn. 


*Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C. Bids 
for construction of the new mill of this 
company will be received until July 19 
at the office of J. E. Sirrine & Co., engi- 
neers, Greenville, S. C. 


Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S C., have 
made many improvements in their mill 
village, including the installation of 
water and lights in the homes, construc- 
tion of back porches on all houses and 
erection of a boarding house which cost 
$11,000, and a warehouse costing $22,000. 
A number of old looms are being re- 
placed with new 40-inch Model E Draper 
looms. 


Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C., has 
awarded an additional contract to T. C. 
Thompson & Bros., Charlotte, N. C., for 
the construction of 50 cottages to be 
erected at once. 


Fact and Gossip 


Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
have begun the installation of an electric 
distributing system in their five-mill vil- 
lages, for which contract recently was let 
to the J. M. Clayton Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
The work will include lights for all 
dwellings and tenements, and for the 
It is scheduled for completion 

in August. 

Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, Ga., 
replacing some old machinery with 
Model E Draper looms, 10 new 
ls, 10 speeders and 5 intermediates ; 
new picker room equipment. All 

ises in the village will be repainted 
sewerage installed. 


Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me., is 
running slightly more than 1,500 
ts 2,048 looms as compared with half 
number a year ago, while the spin- 
department is working day and 


treets. 


ndicates previous mention of project. 


night crews. The present schedule will 
probably be continued through the sum- 
mer and well into the fall months. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., 
closed down its mill at noon, July 2, and 
will not reopen until July 11, for a vaca- 
tion for operatives. 

Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 
All the real estate of this company ex- 
cept mill property and water rights, were 
sold June 30 to the Walnut Realty 
Trust of Springfield, Mass. Property 
tranferred consisted of 124 parcels, with 
more than 100 buildings, containing about 
300 tenements and four stores. Disposal 
of the properties, which have been held 
by the company for about 80 years, will 
strengthen the concern as a manufactur- 
ing organization, it is said by officials. 
The property sold was assessed last year 
at $620,000, and it is understood the sale 
price was somewhat above that amount. 
One of the trustees of the Walnut Realty 
Trust is R. Sagalyn, president of the 
Wales, (Mass.) Woolen Mills. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
The Parkhill division of this company 
shut down on July 1 until July 6 on ac- 
count of the holiday. The annual sum- 
mer shut down for vacations of one or 
two weeks will come the latter part of 
August. 

*Hamilton Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
About 50,000 spindles and auxiliary ma- 
chinery, not including looms, formerly 
operated by this company, were sold a 
short time ago for a total of over $60,- 
000. Among the buyers were J. H. Mc- 
Aden of Charlotte, N. C.; Hadley 
Peoples Mfg. Co., Siler City, N. C.; 
Hunter Machinery Co., Marion, N. C.; 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H.; 
Lewiston (Me.) Bleachery & Dye 
Works; Chas. M. H. London & Co., 
New York; Edward Bloom & Co., Put- 
nam, Conn., Parker Mills, Fall River, 
Mass.; Precourt Products Co., Mans- 
field; Fyans, Frazer & Blackway, Fall 
River; Bay State Woolen Waste Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; Henry Stephenson, 
Boston; Suffolk Knitting Co., East Bos- 
ton; Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass., and 
Gilet Carbonizing Co., and Lowell Dye 
Works, Lowell. 

Cordis Mills, Millbury, Mass. Harris 
Grace, a Worcester, Mass., dealer in 
used machinery, who bought the main 
mill building of the Cordis Mills for 
$51,500 at the auction sale of the prop 
erty on June 29, sold it during the day 
to William L. Hayward and Walter E. 
Schuster, president and treasurer, re- 
spectively, of the Hayward Woolen Co., 
East Douglas, Mass., who plan to in- 
stall an entire new equipment of ma- 
chinery and manufacture about the same 
lines that they are now making in East 
Douglas. The Worcester the 
East 


man and 


Douglas men were rival bidders 
at the auction and the latter stopped 
bidding at $51,000. The entire sale 


netted $121,465 and included all the real 
estate, water rights and mill houses. The 
mills closed down a year ago. Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, were in charge of the sale. 

Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H., are oper- 
ating on a maximum production sched- 
ule at their local plant, the looms being 
on a 137% single shift basis. 

*Salmon Falls (N. H.) Mfg Co. 


Directors have called a special meeting 


of stockholders for July 8 to ratify the 
sale of the company’s real estate and 
machinery for $500,000. 


Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., has 
distributed its twelfth semi-annual 
vice bonus to employes of the company 
at the Newark, East Newark, Grcen- 
ville and Bloomfield, N. J., mills, total- 
ing $60,000. More than 1000 operatives 
shared in the distribution, with individuai 
payments ranging from $52 to $250, ac 
cording to term of service, covering all 
persons in the employ of the company 
continuously for 10 years or more; 15 
employes have been with the organiza- 
tion more than 50 years. 

Beaver Mills, Waterford, N. Y., will 
be shut down from July 23 to Aug. 1 
for the annual vacation of employes. 

Mayfair Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., 
is the name of a new company which 
has taken over the Elmira Mills. The 
new company is capitalized at $500,000. 
W. H. May, president of the May 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, has been 
elected president; W. T. Cheatham, vice 
president; C. V. Sellars, second vice 
president; Paul Stevens, treasurer and 
general manager. The board of direct- 
ors is composed of W. H. May, Ben V. 
May, T. D. Cooper, Paul Stevens, W. 
T. Cheatham, R. W. Barnwell, D. E. 
Sellars, C. V. Sellars and Roy W. 
Malone. The new management plans to 
make various improvements, including 
the renovation of some machinery and 
replacing some old equipment with new 


ser 


machinery for the production of fine 
fabrics. T. Holt Haywood Dept. of 
Fred’k. Vietor & Achelis, New York, 


have been appointed selling agents. 

Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, 
N. C., have been chartered to operate 
cotton mills, with an authorized capital 
of $1,200,000, of which $600,000 has been 
subscribed by C. E. Neisler, Ida Neisler, 
C. E. Neisler, Jr., and others, all of 
Kings Mountain. 

*Park Yarn Mills Co., Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., whose plant was idle for 
some time while new machinery was 
being installed, began operations a short 
time ago. 

Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
The real estate of this company which 
was sold at public auction May 11 to 
Nicholas Bertozzi, as reported at the 
time, has been resold to George A. Cum 
mings, of Providence, who has _ trans 
ferred the mills to the Trades Build- 
ing, Inc., in which he is said to be finan- 
cially interested. 


Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. C., have 


appointed Turner, Halsey Co., New 
York, sole selling agents for their 
product. 

WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
Stone Mill Co., West Medway, Mass., 


is installing additional machinery in its 
branch mill in Holliston, Mass. 
*Zimmerman Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This concern, which has been in 
business since the first of the year, now 
occupies 16,000 sq. ft. of floor space on 
the third floor of the Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co. building at 21st St. and Allegheny 


Ave., having at present an equipment of 
12 looms of German manufacture. They 
plan to increase their capacity. Rugs 
are manufactured on this special equip- 
ment, being multicolored reproductions 
of oriental rugs. John Zimmerman, Jr., 
is president and treasurer and is also 
first vice-president of John Zimmerman 
& Sons, Inc., Kensington Ave. and N. 
St., where mohairs and_ velours 
manufactured. 


American Hair Felt Co., Milwaukee, 


are 


Wis., has awarded a general contract 
to John L. Stanage, Milwaukee, for a 
one-story addition to its power plant, 


34 x 88 ft., estimated to cost close to 
$35,000, with equipment. 


Fact and Gossip 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 


Thompsonville, Conn., closed its local 
mill from July 2 to July 5, for the 
holiday. The usual plan of a 10-day 


inventory period at this time every year 
and suspension of operations, was not 
made operative owing to necessity 
full production at the plant 
Limerick (Me.) Mills have adopted 
a full-time production 
departments, 


for 


schedule in all 
folowing curtailed 
tions for some time past. 
Eyers Woolen Co., Gilsum, N. H., has 
not, as yet, made any move for the 
reopening of its mill, shut down for a 
number of weeks past, but it is reported 
that work may be resumed on a 
tailed schedule in the near future. 


Crawford & Tyler, North 
Mass., and the textile mills in Enfield, 
Mass., affected by the proposed Swift 
River valley water project have the as- 
surance of the Metropolitan District 
Water Supply Commission, directors of 


Oopera- 


cur- 


Dana, 


the vast engineering project, that 
will not be forced to move for at 
five years as the preliminary work 
occupy that length of time. The 
tension will cost $65,900,000. 

Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., which have not oper- 
ated to any extent for several months 
started up this week on day and night 
schedules. 


they 
least 
will 
eXx- 


Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxsonville, 
Mass. Jacob F. Brown of Brown & 
Howe, Boston wool dealers, has se- 


cured a large financial interest in this 
company and plans to reorganize it. 
The company had been under the man- 
agement of Lockwood, Greene & 
Inc., Boston, until a few months ago. 


Spencer (Mass.) Woolen Co., Inc., 


Céq 


which suspended operations — several 
months ago, has been petitioned in 
bankruptcy by three Spencer creditors 


whose claims aggregate $2,348.91. They 
allege the company transferred cuts of 
cloth to certain creditors with the intent 
to prefer them over other creditors. 

J. S. Campbell, Chalfont, Pa., for- 
merly connected with the Doylestown 
Hosiery Mills, Doylestown, Pa., manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned silk hosiery, 
which recently were sold to Subin 
Bros., who operate the Arcadia Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia, according to 
will be manager of a new 
hosiery mill to be 
group of business men of 


reports 
full-fashioned 
erected here by a 


Chalfont. 


*Brucetown (Va.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc., recently incorporated, have taken 
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H. KRANTZ SOEHNE - AACHEN 
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The Krantz Hydrau- 
lic Paper Presses 
with electrically 
heated papers and 
triple lift for paper- 
ing-in, bring the cost 
of the Superior 
Paper Press Finish 
back to an economi- 


cal figure. 


Let us tell you about 
it. Ask for Pamphlet 
No. 504. 





—— See Also—— 
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a SAVE MONEY! 
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Successful Mills 
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Automatic 


Human in action How about YOU! 
Never Fails 





BLAKE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Boston 255 Atlantic Avenue Mass. 
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Mill News—Continued 


over the mill of similar name at Bruce- 
town, and expect to be running full time 
in the near future, producing men’s 
wear woolens. B. E. 
intendent. 


Hawthorne Mills, Ltd., Carlton Place, 
Ont., Canada, are closing dowr. their 


Russell is super- 


plant at this place and giving up manu- 
facturing operations. They operated 9 
sets of cards, 32 broad looms, 32 spring 
needle knitting machines and manufac- 
tured mens’ suitings, dress goods and 
cloakings and knit fabrics of all kinds. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

Georgia Knitting Mills, Barnesville, 
Ga., has been organized by J. A. Cason 
and associates. This new mill will 
manufacture rayon fabrics for women’s 
underwear and will be equipped with 
Scott & Williams 70-gauge latch needle 
knitting machines. 

*Harris Silk Hosiery Co., East 
Springfield, Mass., has let contract to 
the Adams & Ruxton Construction Co. 
of that city, for the erection of its new 
plant on Page Boulevard and Fresno 
St., the site having just been acquired. 
The plant will be of brick construction, 
sawtooth type, one-story high, 93 x 141 
ft. and will cost about $40,000. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Boston, are the 
engineers in charge. Machinery has 
been ordered in Germany. 


*Arthur W. Fox Hosiery Mills, 
Rockaway, N. J. The new mill of this 
company, for which foundations will be 
laid at once, will be three-story, instead 
of two-story, as previously announced, 
55 x 100 ft., brick and steel, estimated 
to cost close to $75,000. Russell G. 
Cory, New York, is architect and engi- 
neer. Pugsley & Stone, Dover, N. J., 
have the contract. 


*Pauline Knitting Mills, Valdese, 
N. C., have moved into their new build- 
ing, a two-story brick structure, 60 x 80 
it The plant is modernly equipped 
with 100 knitting machines. 


Century Beverly Corp., Pottstown, 
Pa., has completed a two-story, 0 x 70 
it. mill addition and recently opened 
it with a formal reception at which 
7) employes and their friends were 
entertained. 


Norard Hosiery Mills, York, Pa., has 
concluded negotiations for the purchase 
fa tract of six acres of land, and will 

on begin the erection of a new mill 
reported to cost close to $75,000, with 
equipment. 


Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., have 

irted a branch plant in leased quarters 
in the Whitlock Bldg. on Main St., 
Landrum, S. C., producing men’s and 
men’s seamless hosiery. Ronald L. 
Lee, formerly secretary and _ general 
manager of the Blue Ridge Mills, Land- 
rum, is general manager of the new Ex- 
celsior branch. 


Petersburg (Va.) Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., which were incorporated last Jan- 
uary, are manufacturing women’s full 
fashioned silk hosiery, 45 and 48 gauge, 

13-7 West Bank St. They have an 
ment of 13 full fashioned knitting 
machines, three loopers and three sew- 
ing machines. Dyeing is done at Lang- 
horne, Pa. Electric power is bought. 
Harry West, 259 Fifth Ave., New York, 


ndicates previous mention of project. 


is president and treasurer; Jacque West, 
superintendent and buyer. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Barnes Knitting Co., Cedartown, Ga. 
The property of this company with the 
exception of 12 machines upon which 
there was a special lien, was sold re- 
cently to the Liberty National Bank, of 
Cedartown, which is endeavoring to dis- 
pose of it as a going concern. 


Sexton Mfg. Co., Fairfield, Ill., is re- 
ported to be planning the erection of a 
one-story mill addition at Olney, IIL, 
where the company previously operated 
and later discontinued. It is said that 
work on the new unit will be started 
early in September. 


Suffolk Knitting Mills, Boston, Mass., 
is liquidating its business. Frank Cohen, 
one of the officers of the company, has 
started a similar business in Lowell, un- 
der the name of the Suffolk Knitting 
Co., having purchased a portion of the 
machinery and yarns from the Suffolk 
Knitting Mills. S. P. Kaplan and L. A. 
Barron, the former treasurer and the 
latter a director of the Suffolk Knitting 
Mills, have formed a co-partnership un- 
der the name of the Pilgrim Knitting 
Mills, and have started their mill in the 
plant formerly occupied by the Suffolk 
Knitting Mills, from which they _ pur- 
chased some machinery and yarns. The 
Pilgrim Knitting Mills are manufactur- 
ing a high grade line of full fashioned 
sweaters, bathing suits and sports coats, 
and cater exclusively to the retail trade. 
Their stock room in Boston will be 
moved to the plant in East Boston in a 
few weeks. 

Hingham Knitting Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has been reorganized with How- 
ard E. Page as president and general 
manager and J. S. Hathaway, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. The State Textile 
Corp., New York, has been appointed 
selling agents. 


Van Brocklin & Stover Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., has sold a large tract of 
land on West Main St. to William B. 
Conney, according to a deed filed with 
the county clerk. 


Argus Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., according to report, plan to es- 
tablish a branch plant in part of the 
building at Second Ave. and East Mif- 
flin St., Lebanon, Pa., formerly occupied 
by the Pierce Textile Co. 

Crown Knitting Mills, Inc., Center- 
port, Pa., which is a branch of the 
Crown plant at Mohrsville, Pa., have 
closed down for an indefinite period 


*Lansdale (Pa.) Silk Hosiery Co. 
The proposed merger of this company 
with the Cadet Knitting Co., Philadel- 
phia, has been declared off. William H. 
Pepper, president of the Cadet company 
failed to exercise his opinion on the Lans- 
dale plant last week and the option ex- 


pired. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

*Huguet Silk Co., Hornell, N. Y., will 
take bids at once on general contract for 
the erection of its proposed addition, to 
be one-story, brick, estimated to cost 
about $45,000. Pierce & Bickford, EI- 
mira, N. Y., are architects. 

Carolina Silk Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
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Y using an OAKITE formula in 

boiling out rayon hosiery, a certain 
Southern mill is now obtaining that bet- 
ter finish and quality which all textile 
men prefer. Goods come through en- 
tirely free from oil. Have an unusually 
soft feel, good sheen and lustre. Even 
hose that is dyed a delicate shade is 
processed without showing the slightest 
blemish. 


Just another instance of the remarkable 
results OAKITE methods are accom- 


plishing in mills making rayon fabrics, 
and rayon mixtures. 


There is an opportunity for you also to 
improve your wet-finishing operations 
through OAKITE methods. Tell us 
your problems, write for 24-page book- 
let containing formulas and directions 
for using Oakite in various finishing 
operations, or ask to have one of our 
Service Men call. No obligation. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.. NEW YORK 
(formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, *Birmingham, Ala., 
*Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, *Camden, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport,* Dayton, 
Decatur, IIL, *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, 
Cal., *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Jackson- 
ville, Fla *Kansas City Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, 

Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, 

N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha 
Neb., *Philadelphia *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 

*Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, *Rochester, 

Rockford, Rock Island *San Francisco, 

*Seattle, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ind., 

Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, 

N. J., *Tulsa, Okla., Utica., 

*Vancouver, B. C., Williams- 
port, Pa., Worcester. 

*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Matertals ana Methods 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Frostine, brushed on shop windows, leaves a 
smooth, frosted coating which lets light through 
without glare. It protects men’s eyes—makes 
shops cooler. You can coat your windows with 
Frostine at a fraction of the cost of shades—a 
gallon covers 500-700 sq. ft. Easily applied, and 
removed by warm water. Order a barrel, 1% or %4 
barrel subject to a full refund if not satisfied. 
Sample on request. 


THE GERSON-STEWART CORPORATION, 
3542 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N, SCHLUMBERGER «cic 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 





Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 





SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 
356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 





THE CARBONIZING PROCESS, ty durovite and Kershaw $4.00 


New Edition, revised and enlarged 


Describes and illustrates all modern methods of 
carbonizing stock and cloth. The standard work 
for chemists, manufacturers, foremen and oper- 


<f Sx ek OLS 
Ste: i ; 
Peed ae GR Re 


Covers the entire range of the subject, including 
sorting, grading, grinding, carbonizing, blending, 
yarn preparation and cloth manufacture. Chap- 
ters on artificial wools, noils and flocks. Cloth; 
204 Pages; 53 Illustrations. 
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wg 
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Above books sent postpaid to 
| any address on receipt of price 


|| WOOL SUBSTITUTES, by Roberts Beaumont $3.00 
! 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 


Book Department 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Send for complete catalog of textile books, free 
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Mill News—Continued | 


have awarded contract for construction 

of 50 houses for operatives. The work 

will be finished by Oct. 1, when it is 

also expected the new mill will be ready 
egin operations. 


Shinglehouse (Pa.) Silk Corp., re- 
cently organized with capital of $50,000, 
has started the manufacture of special 
crepes in a leased building. Equipment 
consists of 50 looms. Electric power is 
bought. A. W. Briggs is president, and 
H. E. Fenner, treasurer. 


Fact and Gossip 
A. & C. Silk Mfg. Co., Paterson, 


N. J., recently organized with capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local mill for the 
production of broad silk, will be repre- 
sented by Abram I. Bluestein, 126 Mar- 
ket St., Paterson, attorney. Leo Chris- 
man is the principal incorporator. 


*Pioneer Woven Label Co., New 
York, N. Y., Robert P. Stephenson, ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, has called a special 
meeting of creditors, July 7, to consider 
the acceptance of an offer made for the 
property of the company. 


*Virginia Silk Corp., Lynchburg, Va., 
which is a new branch of the Dundee 
Textile Co., Passaic, N. J., is now em- 
ploying 20 operatives and plans shortly 
to have about 100 employes working day 
and night shifts. The mill is housed in 
a new building in Campbell Ave., to 
which will be added other units, if the 
iperation proves successful. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Celanese Corp. of America, Amcelle, 
Md., has awarded a general contract for 
three one and one-half-story additions, 
ior which ground recently was .broken, 

George Hazelwood, Cumberland, Md. 
F. T. Small is company engineer in 
charge of the work, which is reported 
to cost more than $1,000,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Fact and Gossip 


American Bemberg Corp., Bemberg 
(near Johnson City), Tenn., has added 
a night shift at its plant, to be continued 
ior an indefinite period. 


| Dye BLEACH AND FINISH 


Vew Construction and Additions 
*Garino & Sons Piece Dye & Finish- 





ing Co., Paterson, N. J., are now in- 
tailing machinery in their recently com- 
pleted plant at 177-185 Third Ave. It 


ected to start operations July 15. 


Fact and Gossip 
Dodgeville (Mass.) Finishing Co., 


started operations a few months 
‘<0 in the former Dodgeville mill of 
b & R. Knight, plans to add a night 
it once. The company has been 
ig upwards of 150,000 yards of 
per week and plans to double its 


\ 





MISCELLANEOUS 


New Construction and Additions 
*Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 


has completed and is now manufactur- 
ing brake lining in its new 124 x 36 ft. 
addition. 


*Kulin Waste Co., 86 Ellsworth St., 
Worcester, Mass., incorporated on June 
15 with a capital stock of $15,000 to| 
deal in wool waste, has organized by the | 


election of the following officers and | 
directors: President, Louis Kulin; treas- | 
urer, Abraham Kulin, and Mrs. Eva | 
Kulin. 


*Cotton Belt Mfg. Co.. Rocky Mount, | 
N. C., which has leased a building at 
3108 North Boulevard, Richmond, Va., | 
expects to start operations in the branch | 
plant there about July 1 with an equip- 
ment of two pickers, one willow and 
three sewing machines, which have been | 
transferred from the Rocky Mount mill. | 


Parker High School, Greenville, S. C., 
has awarded contract for the erection of 
a $50,000 vocational education building 
to Potter & Shackleford, Greenville. | 
Plans call for the construction of a plain | 
three-story brick building, 140 x 75 ft. | 
The first floor will be used for the ma- | 
chine shop and later an addition for an 
auto mechanics’ shop is contemplated. 
The general shop and carpenter shop 
will occupy the second floor while the 
entire third floor will be devoted to 
textiles. 


Fact and Gossip 


Linen Thread Co. of Massachusetts, 
North Grafton, Mass., closed on July | 
2 until July 11 to allow employes to all | 


take their vacation at one time. 


MacDay Reworked Wool Co., Wor- | 
cester, Mass., has purchased the Phoenix 
Mills of the Wedram Co., Riverlin St., 
Millbury, Mass., now out of business, 
and will begin operations within a short | 
time. The sale price not made 
known. 


was 


Jenks & Muir Mfg. Co., Detroit, | 
Mich., has been acquired by the Murray | 
Body Corp., of the same city, manufac- 
turer of automobile bodies. Operations 
will be continued as heretofore, under 
the Jenks & Muir name. Christopher E. 
Coda, previously vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the purchased company, | 
will continue with the organization as 
president, in charge of operations. 


Star Woolen Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
garnetted cotton, wool and silk, is again 
operating with two shifts of eight hours 
while one night shift has been discon- 
tinued. 


New York Braid Co., New York, 
N. Y. Louis B. Wehle has been ap- | 
pointed equity receiver in bond of | 
$10,000. The company is said to have 


liabilities of $64,000, with assets totaling 
$120,000. 





Schwarz Braid Mfg. Co., New York, 


N. Y., recently chartered to a a | 
local plant, will be represented by Tolins 
& Jakobson, 261 Broadway, aaecdies 


The incorporators are I. B. Rosenstadt | 
and H. Schneider, 1444 Grand Concourse, 
New York. | 
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HEN you are putting 

your favorite rod or gun 

or mashie to the purpose 

Nature intended, you do not want 

to be distracted by thoughts of 

what might be happening to 
knitting production *——= 


It is an easy order for Torring- 
ton Needles ——— this reliev- 
ing knitting manufacturers of 
worry. These good needles can be 
relied upon to put fine quality 
into every type of knitting *——~ 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


ington Company 
» USA. 


Farrington 


aie ili 1866 


Gorrington, Conn 


BRANCHES: 
C. B. BARKER @ CO., LTD 
140-144 W. 22NO STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 





See cAlso 
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Spiral Floating 
Striping -A(achine 


Built into Models HH-K-B 


Built in sizes 314 inches up to 4 inches in 
diameter. Can be equipped with as many 
as six yarn changing fingers, which gives 
a range of five different colors under con- 
trol of the pattern mechanism exclusive of 
heel and toe colors. 


Fancy effects produced by the well known 
floating pattern system. The horizontal 
striping mechanism can be arranged to con- 
trol either the facing yarn or the backing 
yarn. ‘Two-color stockings can be knit 
with plain sole and high heel. 


Attachments for producing the fancy effects 
can easily be thrown out of action, and 
machines produce plain stockings, as with 
any HH, K or B machine. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
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Interest in Infants’ 
Socks in Evidence 


Necessity of Advance in Cotton 
Hosiery Admitted by Selling 
Agents 


A few of the hosiery buyers who 
are here from the West are centering 


| their attention upon infants’ -hosiery 
for next spring. At least, this is the 
report heard in some sections—al- 
though new lines for next year are 


not generally completed and will not 
be for some little time. The ques- 
tion is uppermost in sales agents’ 
minds as to whether there will be a 
repetition of last year’s experience, 
when the difficulty of obtaining de- 
tails of orders was the paramount 
feature of the infant sock market. 
Predictions are made that there will be 
an improvement in the attitude of 
buyers this year, but it remains to be 
seen whether the interest hoped for 
and the willingness to anticipate re- 
quirements predicted, will be realized. 
Even though buyers may visit this 
market during the month, it still re- 
mains to be decided whether they will 
operate in any free way. 


Variety of Styles Shown 

The variety of styles in infants’ 
socks is to-day apparently as great as 
in fancy half hose. There may not be 
the same necessity of bringing out 
new patterns every little while as is 
the case in men’s fancy half hose, but 
the variety of styles shown by selling 
agents would to indicate the 
buyer will have a wide choice from 
which to make his selections. It is 
also believed it will be necessary for 
the buyer to pay an advance for his 
new season’s supplies. The margin of 
profit secured last vear, and the first 
half of this year, by producers of in- 
fants hosiery, has doubtless been re- 
duced to the smallest possible amount. 
With increasing cost of materials, this 
margin stands in a fair way of disap- 
pearing altogether, unless a_ higher 
selling price is named. 


seem 


Price advances, long justified, are 

to make their appearance. In 

isolated instances, reports of slight in- 

creases have been noted. But the ma- 
rity are continuing on the old basis 
spite of higher cost of manufac- 

ture. That this practice cannot con- 

inue indefinitely, is generally ad- 
tted. But how long will it be be- 
re the manufacturer realizes the ab- 
lute necessity of raising his quota- 
ms, remains to be seen. This is 
pecially true of cotton lines—both 
reerized and combed. 


slow 


\s far as silk and rayon goods are 
cerned, the market while firm does 
show the same tendency toward 
ier levels. On the other hand, it 
pparent that in certain quarters the 
(Continued on page 49) 








Underwear Future Thought Bright 


Record of First Six Months 


Helped 


S the first half of 1927 passes into 

history, it is natural for selling 
agents to be of a retrospective turn of 
mind. The majority, while not fully 
satisfied with the record, at least de- 
clare that it might have been worse. 
In the instances where an improve- 
ment over a similar period, in 1926 is 
reported, there is usually some 
to the bald statement that this year’s 
first half is in excess of a year 


by 


string 


ago. 
As an illustration, a_ selling agent 
made a statement this week that his 
business in dollars and cents was a 


thousand per cent ahead of a similar 
period a year ago. But he hastened 
to add that the increase was due to the 
unexpectedly large volume of sales on 
rayon, and that as far as cotton and 
wool knitted underwear is concerned, 
while practically equal in the number 
of dozens sold, the total was about 
$30,000 under the of 1926, 
owing to the lower prices named on 
the majority of lines. 
Large Volume in Rayon 
This record is borne out by the ex- 


record 


perience of other selling agents who 
admit the tremendous increase in the 
volume of rayon merchandise. And 
yet it is a peculiar thing that certain 
organizations that have tried to break 
into the rayon game have not been 
successful. Of course, it is impossible 
to give the specific reasons and the 
causes for failure 
which other agents 
perienced. It may that the 
ment turned out has not been satis- 
factory, either in point of durability, 
or of general construction. The num 
ber of these inefficient and 
scientifically constructed 
decreasing 


one may not be 


those have 


ex- 
be 


gar- 


un 
garments 1s 
with the 
provement in material itself and 
with the experience which 
manufacturers have had in the hand 
ling of 
more likely cause for inability to de- 


each im 
the 


greater 


vear, 


material. Then, again, a 
velop a satisfactory business, may be 
the lack of an efficient organization to 
canvass the buyer and to distribute 
properly a_ thoroughly 
product. 

There are a good many disappoint- 


meritorious 


ments which have been experienced in 
the handling and selling of rayon un- 
Agents have learned not to 
guarantee this type of garment unless 
their margin of profit is such as to 
warrant the risk of return. This 
mean any inherent fault in 
the merchandise, but is largely due to 
the lack of knowledge as to the proper 
method of laundering. This applies 
particularly to men’s of 
which there is not a great number, 
and on which a few have achieved a 


derwear. 


does not 


garments, 


Rayon Sales 


satisfactory success. The latter are 
usually quality merchandise, for goods 
made on a competitive basis and sold 
for a moderate price, usually go to a 
class of trade that cannot be ex- 
pected to give the rayon suit proper 
handling. 
Fall Duplicates 

After the holidays, selling agents 
have not expected any great influx of 
buyers or of orders—although they do 
anticipate the presence of a good 
many westerners on or about the 15th 
of the month. The majority are 
very well satisfied with the duplicates 
that have come to hand on fall mer- 
chandise. With the advances which 
have taken place buyers apparently 
feel greater justification in increasing 
their commitments for fall than when 
there was no stability to the market. 
Nor is it that 
have great stocks on order. 
While their purchases have been fair, 
they the most part, 
of fall mer- 
Consequently, with a satis- 
factory start in their business to the 
retailer, 


believed wholesalers 


any 
were made, for 
without any 
chandise. 


carry over 


wholesalers should be in a 
position to increase the orders they 
have already placed. While it is not 
believed the methods of operation will 
be any different, in general, from 
those of the last few years; and that 
the hand-to-mouth policy will be con- 
fronted again, yet there would seem to 
be more assurance of increased 
ume on fall than 
been the case for several years. 
Preparations for Next Spring 
When and 


market, 


vol- 


merchandise, has 


if buyers arrive in this 
the majority will be ready to 
show them lines for next spring and 
to quote prices. A many look 
with disfavor upon formal openings, 
for they feel that if definite announce- 
ment is made that their lines are to be 
shown on a certain date, they will be 
besieged with inquiries which, in the 
majority of instances, mean little more 
than an effort to get information by 
their competitors. 


rood 


If bonafide buyers 
are ready to place orders for 
spring, many selling 
willing to quote prices 


next 
a good agents 
are to-day. 
They feel that there can be no doubt 
of the for prices. 
This is another reason why a certain 
reluctance to i 


necessitv higher 


name new prices is 


shown. It is possible that on certain 


merchandise adapted for spring, 
orders could be placed at last year’s 
prices. This is particularly true of 
summer ribs, which are being con- 
sumed all the year round. On bal- 


briggans, although the date of opening 
has been set for July 18, it is a ques- 
tion whether the majority will adhere 


to this date, much depending upon 
the presence of buyers and _ their 
willingness to look at goods for an- 
other season. 

Selling agents point out that the 
opening of balbriggans does not carry 
with it the significance that it used to. 
This is due largely to the fact that the 
number of producers has been lessened 
very materially; and that while de- 
mand for the last few months has been 
larger than could be taken care of in 
contract time, no one has any assur- 
ance that balbriggans will continue as 
popular for another year. Much will 
depend upon the reaction of the buyer 
toward higher prices. The weather is 
also likely to be a substantial factor in 
the continuance of balbriggan demand. 
It certainly exerted a decided influence 
on this season’s condition, much of the 
regular nainsook trade diverting their 
attention to the knitted garment. As 
long as production keeps at a low 
level, it is likely that the volume of 
business will seem disproportionately 
large; whereas, in reality, the total 
may be no greater per year than it has 
been for some time past. And yet it 
must be admitted that the volume of 
balbriggans sold during the last few 
months has shown a most satisfactory 
development as against the business of 
1925 and 1926. With the continuance 
of athletic types of garment, this in- 
creased volume is likely to be main- 
tained, though as to its enlargement, 
there is considerable skepticism. 





Bathing Suit Season 
May be Deferred 


Satisfactory Business in June Re- 
garded Only as a 
Flurry 
The question is being asked in the 
outerwear division of the market re- 
garding the opening of the bathing 
suit for 


season next year. At this 
time last year, samples were ready 
and early in August lines were being 
shown. To-day very few samples 
have been prepared and, apparently, 


there is no desire to go before the 
trade until somewhat later in the 
year. In fact, a good many predict 
it may be nearly September before 
lines are generally ready for buyers’ 
inspection. 
A Flurry in Demand 

During June a distinct improve- 
ment in demand for bathing suits was 
apparent. The late spring had led 
many jobbers to believe there was 
going to be no retail buying; and, 
consequently, they did not prepare 
for the rush that was experienced. 
The same was true of manufacturers. 
With decided curtailment, the result 
has been that more orders have been 
received than could be filled. This 
does not mean necessarily that the 
total volume is anything to get ex- 
cited over. But in relation to capac- 
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Wildman 
Service— 


a part of 


every piece of 
Wildman 
Machinery 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


ity, demand was of very satisfactory 
proportions. It is probable that if 


mills had been running full they 
would have been unable to market 
their entire product. But with a 


su)-normal supply, business took care 
of anything available. 

It is felt, in well posted quarters, 
that bathing suit demand for next 
year will show an improvement. If 
these predictions are fulfilled, it will 
be largely because there has been no 
great increase in the volume of prod- 
uct turned out. If there should be 
evidence of a much larger produetion 
based on the recent satisfactory re- 
quest, it is believed buyers will hold 
off in the thought that prices will be 
lower and that they can secure an ad- 
vantage by waiting. This will mean 
a recurrence of similar conditions to 
those which have obtained in certain 
recent years, when were un- 
able to fill orders quickly enough to 
satisfy their trade’s requirements. 


Sweater Mills Sold Ahead 


sellers 


Reports from leading sweater 
houses indicate that while business 


to-day is of very modest proportions, 
nevertheless the situation of mills is 
generally satisfactory. Few produc- 
ers of staple merchandise can take 
business of any moment this side of 
September. When a sweater plant is 
engaged for that length of time, there 
is little cause for worry over the 
season’s outlook. While jobbers have 
bought with more liberality, on cer- 
tain lines—including coats and shak- 
ers, than they have during the last 
year or two, it is not believed as a 
rule their purchases have been more 
than their requirements would justify. 
With lumberjacks apparently out of 
the picture, at least in any large way, 
the sweater remains as a logical gar- 
ment and is likely to continue until 
some new idea is brought out and 
advertised widely enough to cause 
again a set-back to the sweater game. 

Advances of 50c¢ to 75¢ a dozen 
have been reported in certain direc- 
tions, especially on staple lines of 
cheap sweaters, where the original 
price has meant little or no profit. 
Manufacturers have been operating 
ita minimum of margin for so long 
that they are seizing any opportunity 
to put themselves on a more substan- 
tial basis. While buyers resist the 
advance, they realize the conditions. 


Interest in Infants’ Socks 
Continued from page 47) 


sity of naming a competitive 
which will make it possible to 
distribute a larger volume of merchan- 
lise, is the controlling motive for 
‘ellers’ attitude. There is going to be 
iN increasingly competitive situation 
in tull-fashioned hosiery. Although 
eaders have been able to market their 
Product without great apparent diffi- 
it is believed that in a good 
Many instances drastic measures will 
ve to be taken and, perhaps, new 
ines of hosiery developed if the ex- 
volume of business is to be 
Maintained. 


Two Knit Goods Plants for 
South Africa 

WasuHincTon, D. C.—W. L. Kil- 
coin, assistant United States trade 


commissioner, at Johannesburg, South 
Africa, reports to the Department of 
Commerce here, that two new plants 
for the manufacture of hosiery, 
sweaters, bathing suits, and similar 
articles, are soon to be built in South 
Africa. The larger of these plants 
will be erected at Port Elizabeth and 
the other at Johannesburg. Building 
operations of the two plants will start 
shortly, and orders for some of the 
machinery have already been placed. 
A manager and twelve experts are on 
their way from Lancashire to work in 
the new factories and to 
teaching local operators. 
South Africa now imports most of 
the textiles used there, from Great 
Britain, but American exporters have 
been successful in selling knit goods 


assist in 


throughout the Union of South 
Africa. 
Financing New Company to 


Operate Zimmerknit Co., Inc. 


HAMILTON, OntT., CANapa.—The 
new financing by the syndicate which 
has acquired the Zimmerknit Co., Ltd., 
this city, has been placed on the mar- 
ket. The offering consists of $600,000 
of 7% cumulative preferred stock of 
S100 par value, at par with a bonus 
of one-half share of no-par value 
common stock. 

The company was organized in 1907 
and business proved so good that addi- 
tions were made to the plant in 1909, 
1911 and 1917. In 1919 the company 
amalgamated with the Reliance Knit 
ting Co., Ltd., and further additions 
were made in that year, and still an 
other in 1923. Three years ago the 
company was registered under the title 
of Zimmerknit Ltd. Sales for the 
year ending Apr. 30, 1927, amounted 
to $1,749,060. 


Regulates Silk and Rayon Goods 
Importation 


WasuincTton, D. C.—The British 
Commissioners of Customs and [x- 
cise have given notice that from 
April 1 the importation into the 


United Kingdom of silk ‘and artificial 
silk goods by Imperial and foreign 
letter, newspaper, printed paper, com- 
mercial paper, or sample post, is pro 
hibited, according to the Foreign Tar- 


iffs Division, Department of Com 
merce. 
Arrangements have been’ made, 


however, for small packages contain 
ing bona fide samples of such goods 
to be imported by sample post. This 
concession is confined to fide 
trade samples. 


be ma 


Hosiery Trade Note 

The Scottsboro (Ala.) Hosiery 
have appointed the Rufus W. Scott 
Co., 93 Worth St., New York, as ex- 
clusive selling agents. 
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Paramount Low Temperature | 


Water Drying 
BY THE 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


‘“Holeproof” quality is the result of exacting manufac- 
turing standards carefully followed throughout the en- 
tire mill and selection of the “Paramount Water Dry 
Method” by this well-known manufacturer and others, 
goes far toward proving that a decided improvement has 
been made in the Art of Drying and Finishing Silk 
Hosiery and one that will produce a finish never before 
equalled in the history of textiles. 


|. Heat is produced by Hot-Water and temperature is 
positively controlled at any point selected between 


160 and 200 degrees. 


2. The desirable qualities of softness and silky richness 
in the fabric are fully brought out. 


3. Fabric strength is increased through preserving the 
natural oils of the silk. 


4. Shiners, finger marks, stitch distortions and creases 
are eliminated. 


5. Shape and character of the hose is maintained, and 
evenness of color assured in all shades. 


6. Ideal room and working conditions. 


7. Operative’s hands will not callous. Lessened heat 
keeps them smooth and soft, thus eliminating injury 
to fabric. 


Paramount Steam and Hot-Water Drying Forms—The 
recc gnized way of finishing hosiery. 





See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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Perfect Split-Foot Product with 
Pointed Heel Reinforcement 


wie There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces 
ier: perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine 
oH with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly 
tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly fringe, or 
trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual floating yarns 
—a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown in the 
above cut. 

Users of the ‘Banner’ Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are abso- 
lutely free from any infringement. 





COMPANY 


AND FACTORY 





TRane mar® 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 


Pew BAYS *. 
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—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—"— 
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Increased Yarn Curtailment in 
Manchester 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.—An_ im- 
tant statement was published on 
June 24 by the Cotton Yarn Asso- 
ciation Ltd., which affects working 
hours in the mills using American 
cotton. John L. Tattersall, the chair- 
man of the association, said that the 
mills spinning counts from 32s to 42s 
American would work only 50% of 
production on and from July 4. At 
present the mills spinning these par- 
ticular yarns are curtailing the output 
varying from 25 to 30%. 

No action is to be taken with re- 
gard to the output of coarse counts. 
As to 44s twist and 54s weft it was 
announced that a slight curtailment 
will come into operation from July 4, 
but individual members will be ad- 
vised officially as to the extent of the 
short time necessary. 

There is to be no alteration in the 
minimum prices for American yarns. 
The American section is at present 
at about 75% of full time, and the 
latest move means a drop to about 
60%. 

Mr. Tattersall emphatically denied 
that any members of the Cotton Yarn 
Association were undercutting other 
members in price. 
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Pajamas for Women a New 
Fabric Outlet 

Negligee manufacturers are antici- 
pating a large business in pajama 
suits, according to the United Under- 
wear League of America. This ex- 
pectation is based upon figures show- 
ing the increased sale of these items 
in big department stores last season 
and also on advices from Paris. The 
first showings of quilted robes will 
occur within the next fortnight, some 
houses waiting for the week after the 
fourth of July for their formal open- 
ings. These robes will be displayed 
n novelty materials, in silk and silk 
and rayon combinations, and also in 
all-rayon, and fancy stitching will 
characterize many models in the new 





nes, 


Silk Association Elects Three 
New Members 
(hree firms were elected to member- 
hip in the Silk Association 
America, Inc., at the last meeting of 
the Board of Managers. They are: 
Iman Silk Corp., New York City, 
ling agents; Rieback & Mandell, 
New York City selling agents; 
\dams Silk Co., Inc., New York 


silks 


of 


manufacturers of sewing 
twists. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Cut 
in 1926 
Wasnineton, D. C—The Depart- 
of Commerce announces the 
ng statistics for 1926, on men’s 
ys’ clothing cut in 550 identical 
shments, which reported at the 
ast census of manufacturers, 1925, 
combined output valued at $572,- 
These establishments, classi- 
‘ording to value of products in 
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1925, are grouped as follows: 270 
each with output ranging from $100,- 
000 to $500,000; 133 each with out- 
put from $500,000 to $1,000,000; and 
147 each with output exceeding $1,- 
000,000. 

MEN’S CLOTHING 


SENS DUD, BORD sc cccccesiessecccvccces 16,212,001 
Suits, wholly or partly of wool.. 14,585,031 
Suits, wholly or partly of cotton, 

mohair, Hem, O0C...ccccccccscces 1,626,970 

Men’s separate trousers, total........ 16,620,647 
Trousers, wholly or partly of wool 11,086,001 
Trousers, wholly or partly of cot- 

ton, mohair, linen, etc......... 5,534,646 

Men’s overcoats and topcoats, total. 4,476, 859 
OVEFCOMB ceccccccccccccccccccccccce 3,519,114 
TOPOS a cccccccccccccesesvessocece 957,745 

BOYS’ CLOTHING 

Boys’ suits, total.........cseeeeeeereee 4,409, 302 
Sults, wholly or partly of wool.. 3,151,208 
Suits, wholly or partly of cot- 

ton, mohair, linen, etc.......... 1, 258,094 

Boys’ separate pants, total...........- 5,412,119 


Pants, wholly or partly of wool.. 3, 209, 656 


Pants, wholly or partly of cotton, 
mohair, limen, etC.......eseeceees 2,202, 163 
Boys’ overcoats, reefers, lightcoats.. 1,118, 081 
In men’s suits the largest month 


was March and the smallest, October ; 
in men’s trousers, largest, January, 
smallest, June; men’s coats, largest, 
August, smallest, January; boy’s suits, 
largest, January, smallest, November; 
boys’ pants, largest, September, small- 
est, January; bovs’ coats, largest, 
October, smallest, January. 


Worcester Men on Outing 
The Manufacturers’ 
sociation of 


Mass., held 


Textile As- 
Worcester County, 
annual outing 
June 29 at the Pomham Club on 
Narragansett Bay, R. I., after an 
absence of two years, with an attend- 
ance of 90 members and guests. ‘he 
trip was made automobile. A 
lunch was served on arrival and later 
in the afternoon a shore dinner was 
provided, followed by entertainment 
features. President Arthur C. Comins 
presided and he = announced _ that 
Congressman George R._ Stobbs, 
Worcester, who was to have been the 
speaker, unable to be 
He introduced Frank B. Hall, a 
former chairman of the Republican 
State Committee of Massachusetts, 
who spoke briefly and presented Neil 
O’Hara, humorist of the Boston 
Traveler. A New York magician also 


its on 


by 


was present. 


entertained the party with card 
tricks. 

Oregon Wool Ranged from 
2332 to 32Vc 

PorTLAND, Ore.—The three sealed 


bid wool sales held in Oregon the last 
week in June practically brought the 
1927 to a 
still scattered small lots, aggregating 
probably a million pounds u1 
which will no doubt taken up 
private sale. Buying of this class 
under in Baker county 
Tilton, for Dewey, Gould & Co., has 
purchased 100,000 Ibs. from William 
Pullman at 32c. 

The 


strong. 


season close. There are 
more, 


be 


way where 


Oregon market is_ closing 


Prices paid at the Prineville 


sale ranged from 25 to 303c., prices 
at Shaniko were 25 to 315¢c and 
Condon prices were 2334 to 31'Kc. 


The top of the market reached in 


Orgeon this 
was 32). 
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Reading the Future 





It is easy to foresee the future of 
machines — and men — if you know their 
past. What a machine will be doing for 
you two years from 
now depends upon 
what has been done 
to that machine be- 
fore you get it. 


There’s the reason 


for our painstak- 
ing supervision of 
every detail and 
part in the build- 


ing of Brintons. 


We will be glad 
to furnish informa- 


tion of our com- 





plete line. 


H. BrINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 





Great Britain and the Continent: Australia: J. H 


Butter & Co., 





Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng Sydney, Melbourne 
Sed etic Sera : FOREIGN 

nuth America: Santiago Scotto, i 
] 1 Jovumbre 1899, Esq AGENTS China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Pozas, Buenos Aires, Argentine 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
Republi China. 
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AS FAR AS WELL DRESSED WOMEN ARE CONCERNED THERE /§ NO OTHER STOCKING BUT FULL- FASHIONED 








\s — =——_ 
Right Down the Line 
Through all the steps from silk yarn to 
ultimate sale, the performance and pro- 
ducts of Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Machines are considered the most satis- 
s factory—and the most profitable. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
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Attention on Spring Woolens 





Wonder Whether New Ideas 


Will Bring Former Prices 


ITH openings of spring, 1928, 
lines so near at hand, there are 
a number in the trade who believe 
that the new cooperative movement 
initiated at the Hotel Roosevelt meet- 
ing two weeks ago, comes too late to 
affect the start of this season. Even 
before that meeting many lines were 
in readiness and a few buyers had 
been shown samples. How far seliers 
had indicated their position on prices 
is obscure, but to a certain extent 
approximate figures were known. 
Although this attitude may be a 
correct one, it is not a desirable one 
to cultivate since it smacks cf the 
old attitude of putting off progressive 
ideas into the future with a sort of 
blind hope that somehow, sometime 
these desirable things would be done 
but that just now circumstances de- 
manded a different procedure and the 
circumstances were very pressing. 
Cultivation of this train of thought. 
of course, destroys any chance for 
anything but gradual and_ irregular 
progress. The time has conie to do 
something a little out of the ordi- 
nary, and unquestionably the trade 
would benefit by taking hold of the 
new principles at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Although lines of tropicals are 
being opened no formal action has 
been taken on the regular run of 


goods, and it is in fact not too late 
to do something about securing pro- 
fitable prices. It is recognized in the 
trade that delay of the opening for 
several weeks would do no harm and 
such a delay might give the commit- 
tees in charge of the new work time 
to make some sort of a report and 


perhaps even to develop a definite 
pian 

\ tew agents had even been talk- 
ing about opening in September. The 


ng that brings buyers to New 
York is openings, yet some agents 
take the attitude that they want to 
at the time when buyers come 
0 New York, which is in fact mak- 


ing the effect the cause. If openings 


on the whole were delayed into Au- 
gust, it is fairly certain that buyers 
would accommodate themselves to 
th 


‘ondition and arrive in town at 
Opening time. 

which has been 
over the new developments 
Oward cooperation is one of their 


enthusiasm 
ey nt 


best omens of success. The need has 
bee strong, and the cure appears to 
be ell designed to meet the needs of 
the situation, and, although it has 
so tar been advanced only in theory, 
it velcomed as pointing to the way 


out of the woods and the trade has 


been lost in the woods long enough 
to be very anxious for a trustworthy 
guide. 

a 


Women’s Wear: It is still difficult 


to rouse much interest on the part of 
garment makers in anything except 


coatings. For the fall season the pile 
sheen fabrics which have grown up 
in the last few years, give evidence 
of being about to repeat their past 
successes. A few of the new varia- 
tions will undoubtedly sell, but not 
in sufficient volume to make the mills 
which did not go in for them regret- 
ful of this omission. A number of 
lustrous coatings are on the market 
with houses of excellent repute 
behind them, but opinion is still held 
that for volume selling the more 
staple type of semi-lustrous coating 
will hold its leadership. In the line 
of dress fabrics the often-discussed 
movement toward very lightweight 
goods is still making progress, and 
should become more of a feature next 
season. 
* * *K 

Men’s Wear: A number of im- 
ported lines have been shown for the 
new season and they are reported to 
haye met considerable encouragement 
from buyers. In many minds the 
outstanding fabric of British manu- 
facture is the tweed, and since there 
is evidence that these goods are on 
the upswing of a new period of inter- 
est, it is probable that goods of Brit- 
ish origin will be tweeds to a large 
extent. A number of fine high grade 
worsteds are coming in from Ger- 
many. In the domestic market the 
conservative trend has the vote at the 
moment and although no one expects 
to find serges among the best sellers, 
it is clear the trend is in that direc- 
tion and such old standbys as pencil 
stripes are being revived. Worsteds 
as a class are irregular with most of 
the high grade product well sold, 
while the intermediate and low 
grades are good or bad according to 
the reputation of the maker or the 
skill of the styling. Sellers are 
watching the $1.62% price range in 
woolens in the belief that it will be 
a new battleground and probably a 
large business is waiting to be done 
at around that figure on any present- 
able goods. 


Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc. 


The Uxbridge Mill of this company 
shut down on July 1 for a 10-day vaca- 
tion during which time inventory will 
be taken. 

William Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, 


Mass., have closed their plant for 10 
days, to reopen July 11. 
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Quiet Time in Cottons 





Further 


Not at All 


HE holiday spirit was quite gen- 

eral throughout the cotton goods 
market early in the week. The fact 
that there was no pressure either ta 
buy nor to sell, accounts in part for 
the effect which the week-end holiday 
over the Fourth developed. The 
present appears to be a quiet time, and 
the holiday was a good excuse on 
which to blame the lack of positive 
interest in the trade. Neither side of 
the market seemed ready to take up 


the cudgels and as a result things 


drifted along with no positive de- 
velopments up to mid-week. 
The new level of prices which 


were arrived at last month give every 
evidence of comparative permanence. 
A number of merchants who were 
doubtful a few weeks ago, are more 
convinced now that no recessions can 
be counted upon, but that rather on 
any flurry of buying a higher level 
is likely to be reached. Buyers have 
been taking the last few weeks to get 
used to the new level, and will prob- 
ably operate with more freedom after 
a few more weeks have elapsed. They 
have on order a considerable amount 
of goods at lower than present prices, 
and as a result there is little of an 
attractive nature in buying more until 
their own business picks up a bit and 
It is felt that 
present prices will not curtail distribu- 
tion to any marked extent except in a 
few of the more remote uses of cot 
tons which the very low prices of last 
December brought onto the horizon 
but which are not 
looked to. 

The further increase in the price of 
cotton is again cramping manufac- 
turers for proper margin of profit. 
Further increases in raw cotton prices 


warrants the investment. 


normally to be 


are indicated by the general trend of 
affairs, and goods have not yet even 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


July 6 June 29 July 7, 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 17.15¢ 16.95¢ 18. 40¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60.. 534-5ye¢ 534-5i'e¢ 47 4-5¢ 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 7%-Tlo¢ 74-7lo¢ a 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 83% 88 ae 83 8 834¢ ive 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25. . 934- 934¢ 9lo¢ o¢ 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00. .10'4-10%¢ 103%¢ 4¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00 84-834¢ 814-834¢ 854-8344 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00. . 10¢ 974-10¢ 1034¢ 

37- in, 48x48, 4.00. . 8¢ 8¢ 84-88% 
Pajama Checks 

3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. _ 8-84¢ — 8-8i4¢ G¢ 

36%-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 654-6%4¢ 654-6%¢ 7¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd.... 10-10%¢ 10-104¢¢ 1l¢ 

Denims, 2.208........ 15¢ 15¢ "14% ¢ 

Tickings, 8 oz.......- 19-20'%¢ 19-204¢ *184é 

Standard prints....... 8¢ 8¢ *Qlo¢ 

Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in....... 9¢ *836¢ 


*Nominal 


Advance 





Is 
Improbable 


caught up with the previous levels 
of cotton it is alleged. Only those 
mills which had bought large quanti- 
ties of cotton at last winter’s bargain 
prices are in position to benefit from 
current business. In the case of spin- 
ners it is said that more profit would 
be made by reselling the cotton than 
in making up yarn for the present 


market. Something similar may soon 
be true in the cloth market if current 
trends continue. 

+ * * 


Prints: Seasonal quiet reigns in the 
field of printed fabrics. Further buy- 
ing for fall use remains to be done 
and it is believed that the style push 
given during the summer to printed 
cottons for wear will 


through into the fall. 
* ~ +” 


Yarn-Dyed Goods: Firmness 
persists through the realm of ging- 
hams, denims, 
There is no probability of lower 
figures during the latter half of the 
year and the only question is will they 
remain unchanged or will they 
advance. 


dress carry 


chambrays, tickings, 


etc. 


* * * 
Sheetings: As a rule these goods 
have a further advance coming to 


them. They are not yet on a par with 
prices of a year ago whereas print 
cloths have reached and passed the 
figures of last July. 
x * * 

Print Cloths: and 
64x60s are quoted at 7 5/16 to 7c. 
September was lately possible to ob- 


Spot nearby 


tain at 7'4c. These appear to be bot- 
tom prices and many holders are ask- 
ing more. Lots of 608x728 for July 
are not easy to find at 85¢c bid. Goods 
on the spot command 834c. Septem- 
ber and later have been possible at 
83¢c. The market in print cloths re- 
mains fairly quiet with talk of frac- 
tional easing but little tangible evi- 
of it. Mills statistically 


well placed and with no immediate 


dence are 


prospect ot lower cotton it would ap 


pear unnecessary to relax on profit 
margins to take business at present. 
If cotton rises further it is believed 


many orders will be placed for users 
are aware of the general situation and 
although waiting do not want to run 
the risk of paying much more than 
current prices for their goods. 


Burlaps Firm but Quiet 
India Estimates Jute Acreage Less 
Than Year Ago 

Burlap in the New York market 
held its strength over the holiday. Re- 
port smaller jute in 


of a acreage 
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Hot Weather 
Saps Energy 


—and will slow down pro- 
duction in your plant unless 
you provide against it. 


A Century Ice Cooled Foun- 
tain placed near each group of 
workers will supply an abund- 
ance of sanitary, cooled water 
and help your workers to over- 
come the effects of depressive 
heat. 


The Century Fountain is the 
most sanitary and economical 
to own. The 
water circu- 
lates through 
coils and 
does not 
come in con- 
tact with the 
ice. Inthe 
average 
plant the 
cost of ice is 


— 


less than one 
pound a day 
per person. 





An out- 
standing feature is the pat- 
ented Century Bubbler Head. 
It can be easily adjusted to 
give any desired volume of 
water without splashing or 
squirting. 


Made in a large variety of 
sizes and models to fit condi- 
tions in any plant or office. 


You need Century Fountains 
now! 


Write or wire for illus- 
strated catalogue and 
prices. 






TRADE MARK REG. US PAT OFF 


ELLER LLL LS 


980 N. Illinois St. 
Belleville, Il. 


—Mail This Coupon— 


TEXTILE WORLD 


The finest Roving Can it is 
possible to produce 





POLISHED STEEL 
TOP 


ROLL FIBRE TOP 


STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 
10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factories: Somerville, Mass. and Kennett Sq. Pa. 


“HARDY” 
BRUSHES 


We will gladly 
submit samples 
free of cost 


Write for Booklet 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED 
—CATALOG—— 


ie 


Instead of ordering “so 
many mill brushes” here- 
after specify “Hardy Mill 
Brushes” and you will get 
all the satisfaction and serv- 
ice that mill brushes CAN 
give. 

For more than 50 years we 
have been furnishing the 
leading. mills with brushes 
noted for their quality, dura- 
bility and service. 


FRANK H. HARDY 
Andover, Mass. 





Standard of the World 


For tests of strength, elasticity, etc., of all textiles and other 


materials 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Built in many models and sizes from one quarter ounce minimum 
to one ton maximum capacity. 


Manufactured by HENRY L. SCOTT CO., Providence, R. 1. 


—— See Also 


Represented in 


o——(CAL0G——— 
New York and Philadelphia by 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Inc. 


Direct Southern Rep. 
ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS 
Greenwood, S. C. 
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Model D Productimeter 


Productimeters 


—the counters that are built bet 
ter! Extra rugged constructio: 
and durably built, reliable me 
chanism for the ceaseless ser\ 
ice required of textile mil! 
counters. Large black figures 
against a white background,— 
easy to read, quickly and ac 
curately. Completely enclosed 
against dust, rust, or injury 
Count or measure yards or picks; 
over fifty standard models to 
choose from. Write for the 
Productimeter catalog and tell us 
what you wish to count or 
measure. 





643 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Model K Productimeter 











W.J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
équip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 





Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 
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Fabrics—Continued 


India had no effect. The jute acreage tations named by shippers were avail- 
figures as reported by cable show 3,- able and proved an added reason for 
*82.100 under cultivation. This com- buyers not taking to the primary 
pares with 3,629,994 acres given as market. 
final in 1926, which were later revised Quotation on spot 10/2 02 40s was 
A! to 3,856,000 acres. Buyers in New 920: Nearby goods were the same 
; York appear to be awaiting further ®"d July shipments were placed at 
primary reaction in Calcutta. 9.25 to 9.30c. On 8 oz 4os the basis 
' ‘ was 7.05c for nearby and spot and 


bee he 


“4 
? 


Sahl eaneeala es 


tar 


Sara 
be 





Afloat goods at slightly under quo- 7.00 to 7.10 for July shipment. . y 

: — 2 gain a wonderful « 
| Special Silk Numbers Sought && ¥ 
, K 3 
Satins Bi I ee r 
: atins iggest tem 4 SJ ct 01 i Qn 
- with Cantons Improving ters ee 
. EVERAL large broadsilk manu- DEMAND: Increasing on fall PR ee 
d facturers are authority for the goods. ae € ) 
y statement that before the fall season Stocks: Fairly large in staple 48 5 ad :&, C mM 0 11 ae) 
a; is much older there will be a short- crepes other than Cantons and satins. Pe “yd 
: ge of the satins and Canton crepes Raw Siik: Stocks larger: Prices & ° Ad 
a that are occupying the attention of lower. ae “x 
or buyers at the present. Possibly the SENTIMENT: Improved due to good ae W 0 ft h yy r 0 of ) ¢ 

satins will note somewhat more of a demand for fall merchandise. . Ja SA 
“ scarcity than the Cantons which are ee eee p e “od 

a less certain proposition. The im- _. 7 + ad Nia 
s. portant thing is, however, that mills Clarence Whitman Acquires (0) 1 th 

are underproducing at the present and Burleigh Representation 


rather than take a chance with the 
season well under way, they will con- 
tinue to underproduce. As overpro- 
duction has proven anything but 
satisfactory from the angle of the 
silk trade, it is to be hoped that the 
reverse of this condition will effect 
1 change. 

Regarding stocks of merchandise 
oeocems ‘f all descriptions around the market, 
there is the belief that quantities of 
silk held are less than generally given 
credit. Stocks of finished silk may 
be sufficient but gray goods holdings 
are believed to be small. Buyers 


The Newichawanick Company, 
manufacturers of the Burleigh all 
wool blankets, have announced the 
appointment of Clarence Whitman & 
Sons, Inc., New York, as their sales 
managers as of July 1. This new 
commission on the part of Clarence 
Whitman & Sons rounds out the 
scope of their blanket merchandising. 
The Clarence Whitman line, which 
now includes representation of the 
Esmond Mills and the Burleigh Mills, 
offers a complete range of blankets, 
embracing cotton, part-wool and all 


a7 
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LARVEX 


It is the only nationally known, nation- 
ally advertised moth preventative. 


sett anteen eas 


It is the easiest to use. No special equip- 
ment is necessary. No special handling. 


« 
Ca 


point to the large consumption of 
the raw as a sure sign that goods 
stocks must be large which naturally 
would aid them in their never-ending 
search for bargains. This is a ques- 


wool articles. 

The Burleigh Mills are among the 
oldest manufacturers of blankets in 
the country. The business was 
established in 1854 by John H. Bur- 
leigh and has been continued since 


Simply put the proper quantity of Lar- 
vex into the last rinse water after dyeing 
and immerse the fabric in it for twenty 
minutes. Use the same kettles in which 
the dyeing is done. 


tion though, for broadsilk operations 
have slackened up in the last few 
months and the large deliveries of 


be he he 


then by his descendants. It is said 
that the real origin of the undertak- 
ing lay in the enterprise of John Bur- 





Compare the ease of Larvex mothproof- 
ing with other treatments. Compare the 


“4 
? 


FPP Pie ieee) 


° 
raw silk has been brought about by leigh’s wife, Matilda, whose home- cost. Then you will know why Larvex “yd 

e increased takings for account of spun blankets had acquired a con- is used in many of the most progressive “od 

y hosiery. Estimates are that the siderable fame in the countryside. mills. AL 

e iosiery mills are now taking about The Burleigh Mills on the Piscata- : ‘ 
60% of the total imports which would qua River, South Berwick, Me., are & Js To get the actual figures and technical sf 
mean that broadsilks are being pro- located on what is said to be the 


information, return the coupon. There 
is a real story behind Larvex so send 
the coupon in today. 


luced in less volume than three years oldest 


is 
igo 


waterpower site in the new 
when the monthly consumption world. It was first developed by 
higures were 35,000 to 40,000 bales. Ferdinando Gorges who in 1620 
: =? obtained grant from the English 

crown which gave him the right to 
tem in current business. Satisfac- settle and develop the territory “from 
tory business going on with large sea to sea lying between the goth and 
juantities bought last week in spite of 48th parallels north latitude.” The 

y the holidays. Orders for thousands grant required him to develop water- 
{ pieces are reported with individual power and accordingly he constructed 
lers running as high as 10,000 a log dam on the site of the present 
pieces in some instances. Prices firm Burleigh Mills, installed millstones, 
lespite slightly lower raw levels and ground corn and sent the meal to 
some houses that sold too cheaply are England as substantial proof that the 


Satins: Constitute the biggest 


COUPON 
T.W.—7-9-27 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 
Passaic, N. J. 


Please send us full information on Larvex. 





; : . ag. 5S ca iradalecae/é aig dS SCONE anes Rotbane gute css 

regretting their lack of backbone. terms of the charter were being com- 
ey wae plied with. 4 rind ae ania wade peleie eadane nee Naan 

Radium: Still quiet although fair 

ar ee =e being taken me print Rivulet Spinning Co., Inc., North 25 oa era h owe nd add HOARD RAE ORAATREEO 

ng purposes and for — shirtings. Uxbridge, Mass., a branch of the Ux- 
ae bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co. Inc., I a teres a pelos ios Sip rel a als 

Silk Situation at a Glance—Pro- closed on July 1 until July 11 for 
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duction: Unchanged. 


vacations and inventory. 


See ee ae oe oe oe ea 
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Foreign Capital Now 
Welcome In 


MISSISSIPPI 


“The 1924 and 1926 sessions of the Mississippi legislature have done more to clarify the 
public policy of the State of Mississippi in the enactment of common sense laws and the 
repeal of obstructive ones than any legislative body has done in Mississippi in the past 
thirty years.” 
L. J. Folse, Managing Director of the 
Mississippi State Board of Development. 


Note These Constructive Laws 








I. An act exempting stock of non-resident corpo 7. An act encouraging domestic insurance com- 
rations from ad valorem taxes panies and providing for a more equitable taxa- 
) tion. 


2. A law repealing the “Corporation Anti-Land- 
holding Law.” ache F 5 ; 

S. An act providing for taxing other domestic 
corporations on the same basis as individuals, 
breaking down the restrictions built around 
corporate activity. 


3. Reorganization of the State Live Stock Sani- 


tary Board and 





the adoption ot the statewide 
stock law These statutes will end the days 














of the Texas fever tick in Mississippi and make 
Mississippi one of the leading dairying states 


9. A law limiting the county tax levy to 6 mills 
within ten years 


and reducing the state levy from 8 to 6 mills. 
+. \n act exempting from ad valorem taxes for 


five years all improvements on farm lands. 10. A bill empowering hydro-electric companies to 
5. A law providing for the assessment of realty EXEPCcise the right ot eminent domain. his has 
and personalty im even years, thus avoiding covered Mississippi with : ees Sr eee 
assessinents in the vears of general elections mission lines, bringing power at reasonable 


rates to homes and factories. 
6. A bill depriving the revenue agent of power to 
sue under the Anti-Trust Statute: and abate 11. An act, authorizing railroad companies to con- 
ment of the famous Ford suit solidate. 













These are only a few of many equally sound 


} 


statutes enacted recently in Mississippi. 


This Great Virgin Empire Holds Alluring 
Opportunities for New Capital 


NEW INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
MISSISSIPPL POWER COMPANY 
GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI 










COMPANY 
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Southern Mill Dividends 


he dividend list of 
mills compiled as of July 1 and 


+ 


or 
l 





southern cot- 











issued by Alester G. Furman Co., 
Greenville, S. C., follows: 
Last sas Dividend 
dividend dividend date 
Abbeville 3 % $19,062 |J&J 
Anderson Cotton Mills. 2 %| 16,000| JAJO 
4ravon Baldwin Mills. .... 3%%%| 80,500 | J &J 
Arcadia Mills ea 5 %| 10,000| J&J 
Arcadia Mills, Pfd....... 34%| 24,850 | J &J 
Beaumont Mfg. Co .-| 5 % 10,000|} J&J 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Pfd... 3 %| 6,000| J&J 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Pfd.. 310% 7,000 |J&J 
Belton Cotton Mills... . 2 %| 28,000 | July, 1925 
Belton Cotton Mills, Pfd.. 314%| 35,000 | J& J 
io 1 jen Mills, Pfd....... 340%| 17,500 | J & J 
Brandon Mills **...... 5 %| 47,850; J&J 
Calhoun Mills 2 %| 20,000; JAJO 
Chesnee Mills 5 %\ 19,945 | J&J 
Chiquola Mfg. Co T10 %| 35,800 | J&J 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., Pfd.. 3 %| 10,740 | J&J 
Clifton Mfg. Co 4 %/100,000 | J &J 
Cowpens Mills 344% 14,000 | J&J 
Cowpens Mills, Pfd 4 %| 3,400|J&J 
Converse, D, E., Co 346%| 35,000 | J&J 
Darlington Mfg. Co 319%) 17,500 | Jan., 1926 
Darlington Mfg. Co., Pfd. . 319%| 17,500 | J &J 
Drayton Mills... 319%| 12,250 | J &J 
Dunean Mills seeceee| 4 %| 54,000 | Apr., 1924 
Dunean Mills, Pfd...... -| 134%) 17,500 | JAJO 
Easley Mills, Pfd....... 315%) 41,750 | J &J 
Bnoree Mills...........- 13,0, 12'656 | JA JO 
Florence Mills - 314%| 23,887 | J &J 
Gaffney Mfg. Co a. 3 %| 48,000 | Jan., 1926 
Glenwood Cotton Mills 2% | 24,000; JA JO 
Gluck Mills 5 %| 22,500 | Jan., 1925 
Grendel Mills, Pfd 314%) 26,250 | J & J 
Hamrick Mills 5 % 25,000 | J&J 
Inman Mills : 314%! 15,000 | J & J 
Inman Mills, Pfd. ... 314%) 14,000 | A&O 
Jackson Mills 4 %| 13,822 | J&J 
Judson Mills 4 % 100,000 J&J 
Judson Mills, Pfd 134%| 15,522 | JAJO 
Judson ‘* B,” Pfd 134%| 17,500 | JAJO 
Laurens Cotton Mills 4 %| 42 1000 J&J 
Marlboro Mills 2 % x Jan., 1924 
Mills Mill 5 % J& J 
Mills Mill, Pfd 314% 9\/A&0O 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., Pfd. 316% 875 | J&J 
Monarch Mills 314% 105,000 | J&J 
Monarch Mills, Pfd... 315%| 35,000 | J& J 
Newberry Mills 4% 40/000 | J&J 
Norris Cotton Mills 2 %! 10,000 | Jan., 1926 
Oakland Mills 316%! 17,500 | J&J 
Orr Cotton Mills aha 4 %|\ 32,000 | J&J 
Orr Cotton Mills, Pfd..... 314%! 28,000 | J&J 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. . 5 % 100,000 | J&J 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pfd 314% 70,000 | J &J 
Pelham Mills........... ; 4 %| 8,000 | Jan., 1926 
Piedmont Mfg. Co........ 4 %| 64,000 | J& J 
Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co...... 144% 30,000 | JAJO 
SN ee see wep ae 3 %| 14,2200 ,J&J 
Riverside Mfg. Co.. 3 %| 30,000| J&J 
Saxon Mills.......:.. 3 %| 27,000 | J&J 
Southern Franklin Proce. 25e =| 16,250 | Nov.,1926 
Sou. Franklin Proe., Pfd 134%| 22,500 | JAJO 
Southern Bleachery, Inc...) 7 %*| 70,000| J &J 
Southern Weaving Co., Pfd 314%] 3,500| J &J 
Southern Weaving Co... 5 %* 7,50|\I3&J 
Southern Worsted, Pfd. . 134%, 10,500 | JAJO 
Spartan Mills 4 %| 80,000; J&J 
Toxaway Mills 2 %| 10,000| JAJO 
nion Bleache ry, Pfd. 4 %) 16,000| J&J 
— -Buffalo, Ist Pfd. 319%| 82,466 | M&N 
Union-Buffalo, 2d Pfd. . 219%) 47,008 | M&N 
Union-Buffalo Mills 4 % 101,892 | Nov.,1923 
Victor-Monaghan 2 %| 99,6442) MJSD 
Victor-Monaghan, Pfd..... 14% 15,270 | JAJO 
Wallace Mfg. Co 1344%| 3,500; JAJO 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 2 % 2,000; JAJO 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. . 3144%| 10,500| J&J 
Watts Mills, Ist Pfd... 340%! 26,250 | A&O 
Williamston Mills 2'0%| 15,000 | JA JO 
Woo iff Cotton Mills. 5 % | Jad 
Woods de Mills oon 4 gq J & J 
Woodside Mills, Pfd. . 344%) J&J 
** Includes 1% extra. + Includes 5% extra. * Includes 
} past due. {No par value. Total dividend $1.75 
an \ 


British Cotton Company Divi- 
dends 


la 


ire 


\NCHESTER, Enc.—Fourteen Lan- 
cotton spinning companies 
an average dividend of 4.71% 


innum for the three months ended 


compared with 5.07% for the 


lous quarter. 


average of 4.60% was 
ompanies for the six months 
May, against 4.78% for the 
vear ended November last. 


paid by 





FINANCIAL 


Listed ‘Textiles 


Are’ Stronger 


Active Than U 


Boston, July 6 

EXTILE © securities listed on 
the local and New York ex- 
changes have been stronger and more 
active in sympathy with the improved 
demand and strength of the general 
list, but the majority of unlisted 


stocks have been relatively quiet and 
the course of values has been decided 
ly spotty. At today’s 
block 180 Arlington 
within a range of to 
advance of 2% points, while Nashua, 
pid. sold ex. dividend at 831%, which 
is a decline of 134 points, and a block 
of 50 Pepperell dropped point to 
11034 sale of Ipswich common at 
16, or 32 points below the last prev- 
ious public tends to 
reports of unsatisfactory business 
with this plant, particularly when 
taken in conjunction with offerings of 
the preferred around 50. 

The American 
been more active and stronger than at 
any time since the preferred dividend 
was passed, with sales of the common 
as high as 19% and of the 


auctions a 
Mills sold 


504, or an 


of 


56 


sale, confirm 


Wi olen issues have 


preferred 


at a high of 493@. Amoskeag com 
mon is up 13@ for the week, but the 
preferred is unchanged at 80. There 


has been only a moderate demand for 
Pacific and it is 


practically un- 
changed for the week, but the Bige- 
low-Hartford issues have been in 
fairly active demand with the com- 


mon selling as high as 84% 
preferred at 101%. 
Standard Textile Products Co. 
The Standard Textile Products Co., 
operating the Meritas Mills, cotton 
goods, Columbus, Ga., in addition 
its plants producing table oil cloth 
and other coated fabrics, has paid off 
the last of its bank loans, 
to about $500,000, 
current bills 
obligations. Inventory 
increased earnings 
ments possible. 


and the 


to 


amounting 
bonds and 
outstanding 
reduction and 
made pay 
Cash on hand at the 
time the loan was paid is reported as 


leaving 


its only 


as 


these 


having been $600,000; it is also re- 
ported that earnings for the first six 
months of the current fiscal year 


available for preferred dividends will 
be approxim ately $370,000, or $55,000 
more than the dividend requirements 


Collins & Aikman 


The advance from $38 a share in 
March 1926 to a high of 1167 last 
week in the stock of Collins & Aik 
man, manufacturers ot mohair 
plushes and allied fav.sics for the 
automobile and _ furniture _ trades, 


draws attention to the marked expan- 
sion in this company’s 
cently. At the time the stock was 
selling at $38, capitalization consisted 
of 360,000 shares of common and $s5,- 


business re- 


Advance 


and More 
nlisted Stocks 


000,000 of 
then the 


into 


stock Since 
preferred has been converted 
common and now only 
an issue of 440,870 shares of common 
stock. The business of A. T. Baker 
& Co. has been taken over and that 
the Cranston Worsted Mills of 
Bristol, R. I. For the eleven months 
ended 31, 1926, the original 
company showed net profits of $2,475,- 


pre ferred 


there is 


ot 


January 


000, equal to $5.62 a share on the 
present capitalization; for the 13 
months ended [February 28, 1927 
there was a net of $3,192,000, which 
is equal to $7.25 a share on the 
present stock. The value placed on 


the stock by investors indicates 


pected earnings of around $8 a share, 


Cx 


and in view of the marked expansion 


of the company’s business and the 
savings to be expected on a large part 
of its varn consumption a consider 
able increase in earnings would seem 


assured. However, the stock is 


classed in some quarters as an “un 
seasoned industrial” valued far in ex 
cess of its net quick and book value 
per viewed thus the stock 
seems to be amply valued at current 
prices, but it must be remembered 
that its various units are well seasoned 


and highly 


share; 


successful businesses, that 


the company has ample working capi 


tal, is ably managed and merchan 
dised and is taking full advantage of 
the natural expansion in its class of 
product. 
N. E. So. Financing 

If the proposed plan for the reor 
ganization of the financial structure 
of New England Southern Mills, as 
proposed by the directors and ap- 


proved in principle by the banks in 


volved, is accepted by the stock- 
holders it will practically give the 
company until 1933 to show whether 


with its 
can be 


subsidiaries it 
The 


company is 


southern 
placed on a 
position of 


new 
paving basis. 


serious the 


shown by the fact that on March 31 
last there was a working capital de- 
ficiency of $1,851,452, and an excess 
of total debt over current assets of 
$10,069,400. On that date, in addi 
tion to the preferred stock issue of 
$12,000,000, there was outstanding $6,- 
887,000 of notes due in 1929 and 


1933, bank debt of $5,090,000 and pur 


chase money obligations of $1,075, 
ooo. Interest charges last vear were 
approximately $890,000 and sinking 
funds charges $970,000 

Briefly stated, the proposed reor- 


ganization plan involves 
d of all 
pri ior 


the stepping 
lown stock issues one 
the preferred new 
preferred, the old preferred becoming 
new common, while the present com- 
mon stock will be exchanged for new 


pt Siti mn, 
becoming 


common on the basis of 100 shares 
old for one share of 
est stockholder Lockwood, 
& Co., the management 
contract for the company’s mills, this 
firm owning approximately 
preferred and 75% 
together with 70% Stark 
Mills preferred, which latter will 
exchanged for new preferred. If 
new plan 


of 


new. The larg- 


is Greene 
or 

which has 
of 


ot the 


50% 
the prior 
common, ot 
be 
the 
effective annual 
will cut 
excluding interest 

new 5° notes, and a 
of the principle payments 
be deferred until 1933. The 
plan will also give the company work- 
ing capital of: approximately 
\s stated in the notice to stock 
holders, failure of the latter to 
the reorg 


becomes 


interest charges be about 


$450,000, charges 


on large pro- 


portion 
would 


>1I,500,- 


Ooo. 
accept 


proposed plan 


ranization 


leaves only the alternative of liquida- 
tion. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made t Wedne sday’s auctions: 
hr Mi Par P Change 
1 Hamilton Wook 100 11% 
180 Arlingtor 1 56% - 5 2% 
130 Hamil M ) aa 
1 Fairha I 1 ‘ ‘ 
1 Nashua ptd ‘ my 
Peppe ‘ 1 ‘ ly 
Ipswich 
Total 
PAT V 
Dividends Declared 
I 
Mill Pd Rate Stock P’y’bl tock of 
I yw-Hartford Q $1.50 Pfd \ lL July & 
Bizgelow-Ha rd Q 1.50 Com. Aug 1 July 8 
{ ns & A i ) ] ”) Con \ 1 ly 12 
jlius Kayser Q 1.00 Com. A ] v1 


Strong, Broad Market in South 
for Textile Shares 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—At time 
during the last two years has there 
been such a steady demand for the 
majority of southern textile securities 


no 


as during the last week, according to 
the weekly report of Alester G., 
Furman Co. of Greenville, S. C 


Dividend disbursement by textile cor- 
porations 
than 
three 


was for a larger amount 


the last 
These funds have been 
the retirement of sev- 
eral outstanding preferred issues, and 
the payment of extra dividends on 
common stock of several corporations. 
They are for the part finding 
in preferred 


dividend dates of 
vears. 


augmented by 


any 


most 
reinvestment textile 


issues. 


(he demand for common shares in- 


cluded Victor-Monaghan, which sold 
high during the week at 103, Pied- 


mont which is bid at 
Southern 


W oodside, 
Process, Dunean, 
Poinsett. 


Franklin 


Gaffney, and 


Judson was 
inactive at the close of the week’s 
trading, the last sale having been at 
151. The stocks of the Southern 
Bleachery were strong on account of 
rumor of good earnings. This cor- 
poration paid 7% on its preferred 
stock July 1. 

Union Buffalo 1st Pfd. Dunean 
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No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 


Machine 










years this 
, selecting 


into RAW 


Kor many 
has been buying 
verting hides 
(00 DS. 








rience has put us in 


know the textile trade and 





requirements 


Raw 


1822 


RAWHIDEGOODS 


Quality — Workmanship — 


company 
and con- 


HiDE 


We claim our many years’ expe- 
a position to 


Our Specialties Include 


Raw Hide Loom Pickers — Hide 
Hide Mallets 


HOLBROOK RAW HIDE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Power 
Sewing Machine nas earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
ir. hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and _ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
B Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


Foot 



















Mark on 


Stands For 


Service 


its 
Raw Hide Doffing Basket 


Faced Hammers — 


1927 


TEXTILE ROLL & SUPPLY CO. 


Roll Specialists 


Rolls for Textile Dyeing, 
Washing, and Bleaching Ma- 
chinery, Carbonizers, Convey- 
ing Equipments, and Paper 
Mill Machinery. 


Special 
Improved 
Construction 


with 


Spiral- Winged 
Gudgeon 


CANNOT SLIP 
CANNOT MOVE 


DEEP WELL 


Lucky ROLLS en Slcieadeale 


ORANGE, MASS, U. S. A. 


Branch Office: 303 Clifton St. 
MALDEN, MASS. 





and 
Vermont Maple Rolls for 
all Textile and Paper Mill 
Uses, 

Reels for any Requirements. 
Fulling Machinery for Felts and 
Woolens. Piece Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines. Wood 
Tubs and Tanks. Washers and 
Carbonizers. 


WRITE US 
for Full Information, Diagram Sheets, 
etc, 





DRILLING—DEEP WELL PUMPS | 


We do the engineering and have been solving 


water problems satisfactorily 


textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. 





for 33 years for 


Richmond, Va. 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 


NEW YORK 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





I LL 


25 Madison Avenue 














WALBUCK crayons 


Why not try our soap crayons? All colors 


for wool, worsted, cotton and rayon yarns and piece goods 


Wash Out in Cold Water 
&* WALBUCK CRAYON CO. 
5E aaa 952525 25252525 25 a5 2522525 eS RSPAS RS PS RSESPSEESESES2525 


MILL 


638-640 Haverhill St., 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 








FALL RIVER, MASS. 





A. M. 









RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under our 


Cost Methods 
Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 






LAW & COMPANY) 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 






GREENVILLE, S. C. 





MILL SHARES) 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 





ESTABLISHED 1888 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. } 











PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS to 300 | 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 










‘Te 






Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 | 

CROSBY & GREGORY 

HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building, Sart 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks ~ Copyrights 


Special Attention to Textile Invention | 














Parks~Cramer Compaty, 

| Engineers & Contractors 

6 £ Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning | 
Profit by PackSpray 

“HIGH DUTY CLIMAT E” 

Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Financial—Continued 


Pfd, Belton Pid, Southern Franklin 
Process Pfd, and Judson B Pfd each 
received considerabel attention and 
were strong at the close. 


Southern Market Strengthened 
by Dividends 


Gastonia, N. C., July 2—The 
large amounts of dividend funds 


released by various southern textile 
mills and banks on July 1 has 
strengthened the market generally in 
both common and preferred stocks of 
southern mills and as a result the de- 
mand for the investment group dur- 
ing the last few days has exceeded 
the supply. The general average in 
bid price of 25 most active common 
stocks for the last week advanced to 
$112.80, as compared with $112.48 the 
previous week, according to the 
weekly market report of R. S. Dick- 
son & Co. 


Manomet Tax Abatement 

New Bevrorp, Mass.—The Mano- 
met Mills of this city have been 
granted an abatement amounting to 
$86,960 on their taxes for 1925 and 
1926. The grant was made following 
a conference held between the Board 
of Assessors and Arnold C. Gardner, 
treasurer of the corporation, along 
with John H. Clifford, attorney for 
the mills. The petition of the Mano- 
met for an abatement has been before 
the board for more than a year. The 
abatement in valuation for 1925 was 
$1,500,000, the tax being cut $39,000. 
The abatement for last year was 
$1,725,000, with a reduction of $47,- 
g60 in the tax. 

At the present time nine other 
cotton mills of New Bedford have 
suits against the city for abatement 
of taxes, but conference between 
representatives of the corporations 
and the city have been fruitless. It 
is pointed out that the Manomet Mill 
case is somewhat different than those 
of the other nine mills, since it has 
been curtailing its activities during 
the last few vears. A further reduc- 
tion on the valuation of the Manomet 
is looked for this year, as the plant 
is now closed down entirely. 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(Weck ending July 5) 






Higt Sales High Low Last 
27y 19% 18 18% 
16s 2) ll‘ 11% 11% 
bTy ce 9,600 564, 52% 56 
18 Mallinson.... 1,200 15% 1 15%4 
uy laalte ‘ 


Rayon Stocks on N. 
(Week ending July 5) 
Stor Sales High Low Last 


Cela ( p , 3,600 68 H5le 65% 
Courtaulds Ltd 200 «31% 31% 31% 
Indu ul Ray an Bly 6% 6% 
Tut Art Sill 125 235 231 235 


Dunbarton Mill of the Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co., Greenwich, N. Y., has en- 


larg its working force. 

Gotham Braid Works, Long Island 
City, N. Y., have filed notice of in- 
crea in capital stock from $10,000 to 


$50.(x 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public saie” are bases 


apon last sales at Boston public auction | 
Bid and | 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- | 


and Boston Stock Exchange. 


ing Boston dealers.) 





Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool. ofd...<.s 4814... wns 
pS CUR! ee 82 79 82 
Amoskeag, com. .... 58 eats eae 
Androscoggin ....... 45 45 
Arlington 537% 53 55 
eee ee 183% 120 125 
Berkshire Cot. ..... em 134 138 
Ligelow-Htfd, com... 83 cae Ne 
[WME . cere cenneeese eee 105 eee 
Eee 41 45 oe 
Esmond, pfd .-. 100% £100 i 
| DFA 12% 11 14 
Farr Alpaca ........ 152 151 155 
(sreat Falls ........ 14% 13 8 
Hamilton Woolen. ... 11% 10 20 
ES i cb nese eo wees 24% 20 25 
Ipswich, pfd. ....... 90 Me 52 
Ipswich, com. ...... 16 fa 20 
REOIOE ci scwecess 67% 69 72 
Ludlow Asso. ....... 1851 182 186 
I dees ca a taets sre 125 135 
Massachusetts ...... 71 65 70 
Merrimack, com...... 125% 124 127 
Nashua, COM. ...... 50 49 52 
NOSEES, HOG, 2... 6. 938% 93 96 
Naumkeag ......... 184 178 182 
a Se Oe ee on. owe ‘ 
CY sada ce Sawa 44 42 45 
NEI, <6 nta hd weals) wm aca Sie és * 
he ee 110% 110 117 
Plymouth Cordage... 110 105 109 
Tremont & Suffolk.. 23% 19 23 
| ae 23 20 24 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Bid Asked 
CUNNING EEE: 6h 4.0 oe ccs 90 is 
Beacon Mfg. com.......... 125 wa 
Deacon Mfg. pfd.. ak 7 98 
liwoth Mfg. Co., com...... fas 100 
Tooth Mfg. Co., pfd........ 86 ‘ 
Bpeetel BOE, OO... cccecues : 27% 
Butier Mfg. Co... ..... a8 n6 
OR Be cc ces nae 92% j 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 100 105 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd... S84 aie 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd....... 4 7 
Gosnold Mills, com..... eis 13 16 
Gosnold Mills, pfd...... ; 41 
Grinnell Mfg. Co........ ; 75 79 
Hathaway Mfg. Co......... 104 108 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com...... tat 55 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... 57 ig 
PRUE: ENN no so sec cc 5s ase Tete 85 
Manomet Millis .......... 3, 5 
Nashawena Mill .......... 72% 75 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 100 ‘e 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 85 87 
EL sist sivavinie die ee 160 170 
Nonquitt Spn. Co......... 27 3 
Pemaquid Mills .......... ie 22 
eee 360 380 
POtOmenes Bilis .......00:5 i sO 
Quissett Mills Co., com.... 7 90 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd...... 9214 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com...... 7 
nearp Bite. Co., pid......% 23 
aS ee 170 177! 
/. 2 Aer 92 95 
Wemeutee, MIMS... . 0 cue 61 64 
WHRREMOED DESI: ove cc ccs Gere 53 


* Ex-dividend. 


Southern Mill Stocks 





Quotations by A. M. Law & Co., Ine., | 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
Bid Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills...... 90 93 
Anderson Cotton Mills...... 111 115 
Arcade Cotton Mills........ 70 75 
Pe eee 225 me 
Arcadia Mills, pfd.......... 101 103 
DECIR ME: DEUS once ciccces 100 aiid 
Augusta Factory, Ga........ 10 20 
Avondale Mills, Ala......... 1000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co.......... 300 “ee 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7%, pfd 101 106 
eee 45 47 
meron Mis, pid... 1.0.2.6 94 98 
Se 130 ae 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6%, pfd. 100 102 
Brandon Mills, pfd.......... 98 ror 
Cee EEE “eS ok pS Wekacs 125 


Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par, $10). 18 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 

et AAR ere 12 14 
yo! a ee 33 139 
Chiquola Mfg. Co........... 290 300 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd...... 98 100 
Ce I, acc ceccscsase ee 141 
Clinton Cotton Mills........ 305 ee 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga..... 183 137 
eo Ee eae 70 75 
i eo ge eee 107 111 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala........ 130 140 
Darlington Mfg. Co......... 75 85 
Se s&s 65's ose sas 100 nae 
RPINED: MING 6s 5.05 «see ee 95 100 
Dauneen. Mitte, wld... ....+.0 94 97 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.... 100 110 


Easley Cotton Mills, pfd.... ¥3 95 
(Continued on page 8&9) 
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= 
Capital for Your Inactive 
Seasons / 


T Is during inactive seasons 

that you will appreciate 
particularly the lightening of 
your burden by our advancing 
money against your accounts 
receivable. 


Yet this is by no means our 
only service. Guaranteeing and 
collecting these same accounts, 
attending to all matters of 
shipment, packing, transit 
claims, etc., are no less an aid 
to your business growth. 


Peierls, Buhler « Come. 


260~266 Fourth Ave., New York 
FACTORS 


For Silks, Hosiery, Woolens, Underwear 
Cotton Goods end Kindred Lines 
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For the Fore- Sighted 


Economic conditions in Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Chattanooga District—the territory served by lines of 
the Central of Georgia Railway—deserve attention 
from the foresighted textile manufacturers of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States. In this great 
territory, more manufacturing is needed to counter- 
balance and stabilize agriculture. White labor of the 
highest type, hydro-electric power, coal from mines 
near-by, and prompt and dependable railway trans- 
portation are all available. 


Our booklets give in detail information of special 
interest to the textile manufacturers of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. Write today for the 
booklets. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 
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Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 
Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns, 


Controlling: 


Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Charlotte, N. C.—8's to 14's K.P.,—2 to 5 ply. 

Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 

Belton, Tex.—1!0's to 24/1 K.P., Cones & Skeins. 

Eastern Mfg. Co. 

Selma, N. C.—26's to 40/1 K.P., Cones. 

Ethel Cotton Mills 

Selma, N. C.—20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones. 

Johnston Mfg. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.—10's to 24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins. 

Monroe Mills Co. 

Monroe, N. C.—24/1 to 36/1 and 2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins & 

arps. 

Park Yarn Mills Co. 

Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and 60/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones, 
Skeins & Warps. 

Roberta Mfg. Co. 

Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1 K.P., Cones. 

White Parks Mills Co. 

Concord, N. C.—8's to 16/1 K.P., Cones. 


THE ELMORE CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Single Mercerized, Bleached, Tinted & Dyed Fine Yarns ‘to 
120/2. 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 
Pl G 


y Mercerized, Gassed, Bleached & Dyed Cones, Skeins & 
Tubes 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 
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TST CO” 
s MERCERIZED 4 


Web. 6. ao 
S Spindale , 











Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bhig. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


a 
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J. H. SEPARK J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. p 
¥ i 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. i 


Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Myrtle Mills, Inc. 

Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Combed Sakelaridis | 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s — single and ply for 
CONVERTING — KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and l6s to 100s — 2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 


Boston Gastonia Philadelphia Chicago 


l 


IK 


The largest operators in this 
country and abroad recognize 
that in 


MERCERIZED YARN 


DIXIE 


is a symbol of quality plus 
service. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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(ramerton Mills, Inc., to Sell 


Yarns Direct 
James E. Mitchell Co., cotton yarn 
mmission merchants, Philadelphia, 
id the Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, 
c., have announced the friendly ter- 


ination of their selling agreements 


of August 1, 1927. The yarn prod- 
ts of the Cramerton Mills Co. with 
tices 1044 Public Ledger Bldg., 


Philadelphia. These yarns have long 
been established in the trade, first as 
e Mays yarns and in latter years 
under the present name of the mill, 
hese offices will be in charge of Paul 
Woodman, vice-pres. of Cramerton 
Mills, Inc., with whom will be 
ited H. C. Leswing, who is 
known in the combed cotton 
rade for many years. 


associ- 
well 
yarn 








that 


Yarn Buyers’ Business Dull 





Little Need for 


Supplies 


Reason for Inactive Market 


Wy HILE the holiday has _ been 
credited with a depressing in- 
fluence on the yarn market, it is the 
belief that the 
period of general quiet, is 
yarn-consuming trades 
therefore, not 


general reason for a 
the fact 
are not 


active and are, buying 


yarn except for filling-in purposes. 
No matter where one turns, the re 
port is the same with regard to the 


situation among those who use 
To be sure it is a 
period and it is not 
that various trades should 


varns 
between-seasons 
to be expected 


partic 


trade reports a very slow market for 
its products, which indicates a decline 
in building operations. The truth of 
this lified in the re 


report is exempl 
quest of certain wire houses to hold 
up shipments of yarn on contract. 
Where deliveries have been made 
ahead of time, buvers have com 
plained Against the rapidity with 
which varns have been shipped and 
have asked that the terms of the con 


| ered to 
Prophesy Price Weakening 
Members of the trade wl 


‘ ou a 
tract be strictly ad 


lO have re 


if a predicted period of 
to shut down tor 
a certain period each week during the 


policy 


ness 


inaction is realized, 


summer months. While no concerted 
ction is likely to be taken, vet the 
exigencies of the situation mav force 


individual movement in this direction. 
Cotton May Be Lower 
While 
-} 


changed, it is 


nominally 
that 


unenable to propositions ; 


un- 
spinners 


prices are 


evident 
are more 


and the longer an absence of orders 


the easier 
The 


is continued, that will be to 


deal with. maintenance of raw 


material prices is considered remark- 
able, under the circumstances; and a 


good many prophets predicting a 
for 


contend that if the staple 


are 


lower level cotton Spinners will 


should settle 


iround 16c, they could not afford to 


make any lower prices on their prod- 


Eastern Ten Co. Wiis ularly active. On the other hand, the cently been in mill districts, report uct, but need of business may bring 
Eastern Yarn Co., has moved to majority look forward to a tairly that a good many spinners are in need about such a reduction’ in price and 
new quarters, now being located at quiet summer and do not expect to of business, and others are fast ap- the weakness in cotton, if it does 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. This witness marked revival in demand proaching the time when they will materialize, will add to the argument 
concern handles silk, worsted, cotton much before September. The weather need additional orders to keep ma- of the buyer for a lower figure. The 
ind rayon yarns. has, undoubtedly, played its part in linery running. While no intima- latter is not influenced in remaining 
Anck TI 1 ille, N. J restricting business in various trades tion of curtailment has been heard, out of the market so much by the 
snchor Thread Co., Groveville, N. J. into which cotton yarn enters as a_ there are those who feel that this pro- hope that he will secure more tavot 
his concern has moved into larger quar- ta ‘ ‘ . a : ' | 
es og Sea . see! es component material. cedure will be the onlv remedy for a able figures, by waiting, as he is by 
ers, having leased a mill building from ee 2. : é; > ; ‘ 
Morris & Co. They braid cotton varns But this is not the only influence possible break in prices Judging his lack of need for furthe ipplie 
insulating purposes and will ater dye that has caused the falling off in from the effect of such action in the The purchases of the last month or 
and finish in their new location. business. For example, the wire past, it would seem to be good busi- two, while not large, will go onget 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Average Quality) Singles / 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality Bae arn here re era sa — ee CRN tis cinsteipnasa 12+ +49 —50 
Single Skeins = Ce Twist) ae re .— —40 Ds vraana este nn nase eee —54 
MMR oes con her ewe — Re. 3015 16s — —40% 40s 54 —56 
ME ce a cwngainasiec Tey ae ay x cng sions eo OE a ka ih, a = I tee ak onainn ae 
OD Bide ss. S6s wre ec aiain vies — —28 A re ee ree — —33% 20s — —42 Re hike wrt noe aitis eele er 72 —74 
UBB neisacscesssensoness aoe, pe EIR cic) chp Saisie alevaie. bere 'sis' 35 —36 PR a 1s.tbecnew esa — —44% 70s ..... .85 —87 
| EAs eee rarer —29 WMS ciccacienle eens eines 46 —47 aa. 6h de aie maar arg Bocas meen! ecm Rey SIN tha dralie oes acaibeara mas aieiesal 95 —97 
Tw i Tube a 
Re kg 27 a ae vs =e - 35 —354 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
TT A oe ale SS ere ...386 —36% BNE > 2 /o.c-eiois aa telaetnan en 64 —65 CORE ed ciuidamedases ei 1 12—1 17 
RA Sea Ped en 2814—29 36s-2 ..43 —44 ee eee ee 66 —67 Singles 
SNE sy Wa rarsin dentine ee osd BD = Se. SOE bois hike cee ceises SO eT 368-2 10 —72 WO Nictkisnces ceueenun bans — —#90 
EY, 50 Salts arse eo oie es 30 —30% 40s-2 High breakage..... 49 —50 aa. we als 0 5%rS vane lace Sone 72 —74 aa nae a aracs wb wee — —93 
DD ht i Ta el — —30%4 BRR ities pak ake bs ve ee IE ee Ss. She, oes buig- alelen ok wre 77 —80 5 erdiag! eh cee eae — —98 
cee cn gales ons 33144—34 608-2 ia gl SLE al ddcahiouwaio’ CRs © MIR oc ce dneeckarn as a 
Single Warps CN ox acccnierdecwrddekuteoas 87 —9l DO hisn<ig a ae eee waa er eecer — —1 22 
MIT ITE. caic'g tas Karp averse es — —27 e Warps AEC EC ee 3144—34 70s-2 Dee Gas oc wecacegeawisace. — —1 60 
Pe eee ee eer — —28 DRT six’y) Nainle- Sia aaa Mawes. 4s 3414%4—35 . 
Te ge eck a ee SN RE , . vavidecvscasacees — sol en vee Quality) 
BE Seideg ta sacanndee eae MAMIE GIy i csndgahede deeded 46 —47 ae Se 
Ne Mesa atae nics ¢ul 30 —31 Carded Combed Carded Combed 
Two-ply Warps ROO ieaies 30 —31 A ieee BOW eo iscics ag 35 —36 48 —50 
RS orn deniers ss poealawa Si 36 —361% P ae Pees rea 4 — 34 Coes | 4) = Me eeiies. 37 —38 52 —54 
EE ES ee eee ee aos 5:5. Su 9.8 0h 3514—36 BOE sss 314%4—S2%_ 42 —44 = 36s. ...... 42 —4i 56 —58 
Ses ciicstdg tie web? oR MOM ecu cease RT TR oan vs ee ae a ae eae 46 —48 60 —65 
Ne i cah ergs ls — —29 40s-2 ordinary ..........— 47 eee 324%4—3314 44 —46 50s —_ — 70 —75 
SR hale ertcate aha cree — —2914 50s-2 ...... Rete cg as — 58 249 ........34 —35 0 EE OG oo ie stoi ge Nila 80 —85 
ee eter 30 —30%4 80s-2 .......... ie, eee 
SM CR toe ee eo 304%4—31 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, white, 26. 20s-2 46 —48 WO dg Seiwa eaten 60 —65 
Hosiery Cones (Frame oe 248-2 ...... 48 —50 = 50s-2 70 —75 
RE eee ee eee. U —2 | (are Ter 301%4—31 28s-2 SASK Ase RG 50 —=s52 WOE, sabirnss 80 —85 
ie esd kg biel e bist -- 971, 22s (silver Jaeger)...... — —34 aa ss cota ee aa dens 52 —54 BOR ak Sictaloa ink oO 90 —95 
| RAGE ee eg re — —28 Ie A ae 32 —32% 368-2 ....06 —d§ CR st Hs 1 =) 6 
l4c ——— %—s 
on i al ae aia ay oo os 2 — eee pot 7 ot Combed iad Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
a : aan ee 99% SOs ying aii. anit og Peeler Sakelarides 
one Se ee 30 3014 ion extra quall 7 a7 Average Best Average Best 
ss ah a atic tril” te A eee Semen sees see ses +6 +% ' , ee — —59 65 —66 76 s0— 81 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 30s mh. «hl 78 82— 84 
Warps, Skeins and Cones Wie 8 Gk oe 62 —63 69 —70 83 ss— 90 
ee eee —45 BE ois ek aeriiestei alsa 63 —65 40s ........— —68 74 —75 88 93— 95 
PG conan wane nces <5 50 —52 det EE OO CE CORTE 74 —76 45s — —73 79 —80 93 98—1 00 
NEE aie i:a9's9 ised s6cee  ==ae NR Oe craven a ata a paige ace 85 —S87 Es ctw iow — —78 84 —85 98 1 07—1 10 
Pet wi kcceesakceecsmes 58 —60 I eee re 95 —1l 00 60s a 94 —95 1 09 1 17—1 19 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business July 6. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 


ted. For New York spot prices, 





see page 69. 


For staple cotton prices, see 


page 71. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


way in supplying needs than they 
were expected to do when they were 
made. Therefore, it is a question 
whether lower prices would cause any 
material improvement in demand, or 
whether the improvement must come 
result of increased business on 
the yarn buyer’s part. 

Outside of a few orders of 5,000 to 
10,000 lbs. each on yarn out of stock, 
the buyer is exhibiting no desire to 
place contracts. 
unaltered, as a 


as a 


While prices remain 
general rule, from 
those indicated last week, they could 
undoubtedly be shaded if a firm offer 
were made. As a matter of fact, 
while salesmen are given prices at 
which they can sell yarn, in a major- 
ity of instances they are told that if 
they cannot get these figures, it is up 
to them to get an ofter which can be 
submitted to the mill. This is done 
with the knowledge that, for the most 
part, it will be possible to negotiate 
business with the spinner at a lower 
figure than he is generally quoting. 
The situation on hosiery cones is 
not unchanged from last week, but it 
is stated that the majority of buyers 
are more this 
yarn than in weaving yarn, 


class of 
It is 
true that knitters are not securing a 


interested in 


normal business, either for spring or 
fall, but at the same time they are 
keeping in touch with the situation, 
in the hope that when they do need 
yarn they will be posted. 





Carded Yarn Group Meets at 
Charlotte 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—In furtherance 
of the plans of the carded yarn group 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute to 
stabilize business in this phase of the 
industry, as recently outlined in a 
letter from B. B. Gossett, of Char- 
lotte, chairman of the group, to mem- 
bers of the organization, a meeting of 
executives of yarn mills was held in 
the assembly room of the Charlotte 
Chamber of Commerce, Thursday 
morning, July 7, at 10:30 a. m. 

The program improving the 
economic conditions affecting the in- 
dustry was adopted recently at a con- 
ference in New York City. 

Various matters in connection with 
carded yarns were discussed at the 
meeting. There were addresses by 
W. Duncan, cost engineer, 
Paul B. Halstead, statistician, 
members of the staff of the Institute 
and G. A. Sloan, Mr. 
(r,oOssett presided. 


for 


George 


and 


secretary. 





Cotton Finance Corp. of N. C. 


Valuable, Says Governor 
RALEIGH, N. C.—The North Caro- 
lina Cotton Finance Corp. has had a 
large share in preventing a cotton 
price panic in the State, in steadying 
he market, and in fostering: the 
rderly sale of the staple, Governor 
\lcLean believes. 
lhe Governor said that the $5,000,- 
0 credit corporation has been worth 
e time and energy devoted to its 
rganization, and that in spite of the 
w direct loans made, that he was 
tised with the results obtained. 


Light Week for Yarns at Chat- 
tanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Yarn_ buy- 
ing here was unusually light: during 
the week ending July 2. One leading 
broker stated that he booked a smaller 
amount of yarn during the period than 
for any previous week of this year. 
It is generally believed that the light 
demand was a result of the tact that 
this is the season for semi-annual in- 
ventories. 

A tendency toward stronger prices 
for carded cones is seen by a leading 


broker. He announced receipt of a 
substantial order of Ics at 28¢ per 
pound. His prices would indicate that 
carded varns should be advanced about 
one cent through the price range 
which would make 10s at 27 to 29¢ 


and 20s at 29% to 31M%c. 

Two-ply mercerized prices are con 
tinuing steady with 60s-2 at 87c while 
in combed singles 18s are listed at 41 
to 43c. silk is_ still being 
quoted at $6.20 a pound with rayon 


Thrown 


at $1.50 per pound tor 150 denier. 
weather which 
now visiting this section has proved 
an excellent stimulant to certain busi 


Excessiv ely hot 


ness particularly to the ready-to-wear 
stores for both men and women 
Business had not opened up this 


spring and summer as retailers would 
have liked to have had it. Present in 
creased activity has naturally not yet 
reached the manutacturer. 


Yarns More Active 
Unnecessary Price  lrregularity 
Tends to Restrict Trade 

}0STON.—There has been a moder- 
ate improvement in inquiry for cotton 
yarns following two or three weeks 
cf rather more than seasonable dull- 
ness, and there is little question but 
that more of this inquiry would have 
resulted in actual buying were it not 
for the fact that price concessions by 
small number of 
spinners and dealers have encouraged 
buyers to 


a comparatively 


operate cautiously or to 
wait for still lower prices. Southern 
carded yarns of medium and coarse 
count are principally affected, al- 
though there is at least one large New 
England mill that is setting an even 
hotter price pace than any 
spinner, 


southern 


concessions” is 
meant prices that are 1 to 1%4c below 
the average of the market for similar 
qualities, and also the fact that the 
great majority of yarn users are 
wedded to a hand-to-mouth policy and 
could not be tempted to contract far 
Al- 
though there are sellers below a basis 
of ZI for 20s-2. carded 
warps that is the average range for 
, and 
for high grade yarns a basis of 32! 


By “unnecessary 


ahead by any reasonable price. 


to 32c 


the bulk of the business moving 


high as 34c. In the hosiery yarn 
division of the market there are a few 
sellers wiling to accept business below 


to 33c is asked, with a few holding as 
| 


SUPER QUALITY 
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COTTON YARNS 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


300 Chestnut Street, 


CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 
SALES OFFICE: 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


Sole Representative 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 


Whites, Stock, 


Dyed 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


56 Leonard Street 


206 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


LINN MILLS—CORRIHER MILLS 


Double Carded 


12s to 30s 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Combed Peeler 
30s to 40s Single and Ply 





Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 








Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


and 
Heathers 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 








JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


GATE 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


MILLS 


P. O. Box 1677 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 












Selling Agents for 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
Tryon, N. G Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70's 


Single Mercerized Yarns 





Weaving and Knitting 


WANN NAAR A eo SNS iii 


LOM 









(NN AMARA AMA CNN SNS TA p ; 


iS 








Je 


Quality Spinning DEPENDABLE 
and Mercerizing Y ARNS 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained on combed yarns 
spun from carefully selected 





vision. in modern mills. | 
STANDARD MERCERIZED ect ne ke 
YARNS reflect these char- Knitti ee ee 

a nitting (underwear and hosiery) 
acteristics. and Weaving 
STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. Cones, Skeins, Tubes 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 8s to 30s single; 8s to 16s ply 


Sales Office Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia WINTHROP MINCHER 


Canadian Representative N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


St an ra ard Henperson & Harrrer 


Mercerized Yarn Corton Muts 


Henderson, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


basis of 27%c for tos frame spun 
nes, yet a basis of 27% to 28c for 
about the market average. 
mbed and fine count yarns continue 
iggish, and an occasional spinner 
iy be found who is willing to shade 
nimum prices that have been ruling 
several weeks. The majority of 
inners, however, are just as firm as 
ever, and it would not require much 
a buying flurry to force the whole 
irket to a higher price level. On 
» other hand, it would require pro- 
cted quietness, or a very decided 
‘ump in raw material values, to cause 
1 general weakening of yarn prices. 
Price Sellers 
Chere are several southern and one 
two New England spinners who 
e notorious in the market as “price 
sellers,” but all are apparently un- 
sonscious of the fact that the only 
thing that prevents them from 
dominating the market is their limited 
production and their more limited 
representation in the trade. A certain 
New England mill, for instance, that 


1S 





June Yarn 


is etter known as a weaver of cotton 
a worsted cloths, and that com- 
menced to compete for business on 
medium and coarse count carded 
yarns early in the year, and has been 
unselling southern as well as northern 
spinners, needs merely to mention its 
prices to get business, yet has 
small a sales force that large numbers 
of yarn users do not know that it is a 
factor in the market and its demoraliz- 
ing influence is thus lessened. The 
restricted territory covered by sales 
forces of these “price sellers” is the 
only thing that prevents more general 
demoralization of the market, and 
possibly prevents something worse 
for the offending spinners. There is 
nothing smart or shrewd about such 
selling, even though the mills involved 
can afford to produce yarns at such 
prices; it merely represents gross 
ignorance on the part of the officials 
of such mills of actual market condi- 
tions, and there is not one of them 
who could square himself with his 
stockholders if the facts were known. 


sO 


Sales Volume Large 





Total Larger Than Expected— 


Sales 


PHILADELPHIA. 

A MAJORITY of spinners’ repre- 

sentatives and dealers here were 
agreeably surprised after their June 
business had been totaled, showing 
they had done a considerably larger 
volume than their day to day trans- 
actions had indicated at the time. One 
of the largest houses here states the 
amount of business booked during 
June represented the second largest 
month of the year for them, being 
second only to that of January, their 
best month. Several other concerns 
found a similar condition, one house 
finding the total for June was the 
largest of any month of this year both 
in regard to poundage and dollars. 
There was a fair volume of sales 
made-in June but the bulk of it was 
placed on a close basis, which gave 
the market a spotty appearance during 
the month, which continues to be 
apparent, several reporting a good 
demand and others finding only a 
scattered interest. 
‘his is illustrated by reports from 
i smaller number of concerns that 
indicate the reverse, one of the largest 
factors in this market having experi- 
ed, in June, the smallest volume 
)t ousiness of any month of this year. 
erns in the latter category admit, 
‘ver, that there was in reality a 
volume of business done and they 
rienced a small month mainly be- 
» of the fact their prices were not 
is ow as those who booked largest 
» of the June business. This un- 
€veiness of the market has continued 
thr ughout the current week, dealers 
reporting a good volume of new busi- 
ne-. closed while others state demand 
's oor. Another reason for this 
condition has been due to the 


Unequally 


Distributed 


fact a large proportion of this busi- 
ness has been in specialty yarns which 
the average house does not handle. 


Coarse Counts Strong 


That this has been true is apparent 
in quotations. Spinners of high grade 
carded weaving yarns have obtained 
higher prices for 16s-2 warps, which 
have been in active request, than for 
20s-2 and this tendency has been 
transmitted to ordinary quality weav- 
ing yarns, quotations of 20s-2 and 
16s-2 warps as named by dealers here. 
being the same and in several in- 
stances houses here are asking more 
for 16s-2 than they would accept for 
20s-2, due to the smaller number of 
spinners handling the former and also 
because of the demand for 16s-2 and 
coarser numbers. In this connection 
it is noticeable there has been a 
decidedly firmer trend in coarse count 
weaving yarns which are stronger 
than finer counts, 20s-2 and finer, with 
the single exception of 40s-2. Spin- 
ners of the latter count have a good 
volume of business on their books and 
their quotations are strong. 


Spinners are holding the entire 
market steady, many of them having 
raised their quotations during the 


week, being unwilling to accept prices 
they would have taken a week ago. 
In instances where manufacturers 
have picked up bargains under this 
level sales were usually made from 
dealers’ stocks, calling for a particular 
number the dealer had in stock and 
could be shipped immediately. The 
dealer possibly had purchased this 
yarn several months ago and now has 
a profit on it of several cents, there- 
fore being willing to sell slightly 
under spinners’ quotations in order to 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Confidence! — In business, 
is that invisible but invalu- 
able asset which is gained 
only by years of honorable 
dealing and the delivery 
of Quality merchandise, 
backed by a sincere and 
intelligent service — 


Cannon Mills enjoy this 
confidence to a high de- 
gree, and it will always be 
our aim to guard it as a 
sacred trust. 


CANNON MILLS 
INC 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100’S DYED 
BLEACHED 
—— os AIR DRIED 
and Ply =» 


Processing That s Right 


HE calibre of Belmont Pro- 
+ cessing has to be just so. We 
insist on it. What’s more, we have 
the operatives and the machines to 
follow through. Vigilance that’s 
unrelenting—machines of up-to-date 
vintage. 
Write for samples of Belmont Yarns 
in your usual put-up. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


BELMONT, N. C. 


Representatives 


HURLBUT & GRIFFITH JOHN F. TRAINOR, Eastern Manager 
510 James Bidg., 17 East 42nd St., New York City, 
Chattanooga, Tenn Murray Hill 0614 


CHAS. F. DOWLING c. C. HARDING 
Reading, Pa. 501 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


GEO. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 





McCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 





Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 
for the making of Laces, Curtains, 


Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 





Representative for U. S. 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











weavers. 





Philadelphia. Pa. 
6908 Cresheim Road 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaveS good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


Write today for 


VERMONT Spoor & Bossin Co- 


—— See Ulso—— 





From the Start 


Strong, uniform combed yarns contribute to 
Nationa! quality. These evenly spun yarns are 
processed by modern-day machines under un- 
ceasing supervision. National Yarns are being 
specified more and more by leading knitters and 


Samples are convincing. . . 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING 
Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 


Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N.C 
A. Henderson. Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 


Fall River. Mass Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy 0. S. Hawes & Bro. 
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. Write. 





Edward Shultz. 
712 North 5th St. 


A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 

Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 

Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 

trial proposition, 


Burlington, Vermont awis 


one 
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move a portion of this stock quickly. 
here is not sufficient volume of this 
stock to weaken the general price 
structure of the market. Such a con- 
dition is apparent in prices noted in 
small sales this week, dealers in 
several instances being willing to move 
208-2 warps at 29%c and 30s-2 warps 
35'%4c, spinners selling both counts 
at prices half cent higher for ordinary 
quality yarn. 
Plush Yarns Selling 
A sale of 250,000 Ibs. of 
warps to a plush mill was made this 
week at 33%4c, smaller sales of yarn 
of this grade being reported at half 
cent higher. Another large sale of 
this count was reported, calling for 
slightly better than ordinary 
quality, being made at 30c for 20s-2 
Largest volume of weaving 
yarn this week has been taken by plush 
manufacturers, other dealers report- 
ing sales to this trade on the basis of 
and 31c for 16s-2. 
There has been a good call for coarse 
count weaving yarns from sweater 
manufacturers who have taken a large 
volume during recent weeks. Other 
trades using these counts have been 
active buyers and together this has 
sufficient to strengthen 
more rapidly than 


20S-2 


yarn 


warps. 


29'4e for I12s-2 


been 
counts 
numbers. 


coarse 


finer 


There has also been a firmer tend- 
carded knitting yarns, a 
majority of spinners having advanced 
juotations to a basis of 28c for 


ency in 


10s. 
As has been previously reported there 
are several spinners, not more than 
five, who have been consistently sell- 
ing at considerably lower prices dur- 
ing recent weeks, selling these yarns 
on a basis of 25¢ for 10s when other 
spinners holding firm at 27¢c. 
This week the low priced group has 
Ios, and 


the 


were 


raised the basis to 26c for 
several are quoting 
same as other spinners, having 
ceeded in securing a fair amount ot 
business ahead. Demand for knitting 
varns, carded and combed, is barely 
fair. Although good sized sales have 
been reported during last ten days, 
demand from knitters is spotty. 
Extra-quality 30s is quoted from 
and sales have heen 


practically 
suc- 


reported at 36c. 

Combed and 
ire quiet. Combed 
operating 


30'%2c to 37% 


qualities 
spinners are 
actively on old business 
which will permit a majority of them 
to run full time for several months 
Prices of combed yarns, single and 
ply, for mercerizing and weaving, 
re firm and unchanged. Mercerizers 
experiencing a lull in demand 
m hosiery manufacturers, with the 
exception of position to 
handle the active demand for dyed 
cerized qualities. Mercerizers in 
latter group are fairly busy while 
thers are working only part time. 
Prices of mercerized yarns are steady. 
hey represent a smaller margin for 
mercerizing than has been true previ- 
ously this year, combed yarns having 
advanced since the last price change 


™m 


made in mercerized yarns. 


mercerized 


ty 


those in 
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| 
Comber Holds Up Firmly | 


Price Too High for English Im-| 
porters Who Turn To Cop 
Boston.—There is a weather mar- 

ket in cotton with the situation favor- | 

ing strong to advancing prices. The | 
staple has been very steady in recent | 
weeks on a 16%%4-17c basis for spot | 
material and this may be taken to in- | 
dicate a similar situation in the wastes 
of cotton. The market is not quite 
so active as it has been but the general 
situation is promising although the 
stuffing grades of materials are 
moving High grade 
ables and specialties such as 


freely. spin- 


balled 


slasher, which is going to mop makers 


and others around 17c, continue the 
main feature of the market. Prices 
are firm but not advancing. Con- 


sumer demand is said to be lagging 
but this is temporary 
phenomenon brought about 


through fairly heavy purchases earlier 


probably a 
only, 
on, leaving spinners of with 
sizable stocks of 
Comber still brings 15¢ per pound for 
the best material 
sumers. Egyptian comber is doing 
better, selling from 13c up to I4c or 
better. Egyptian strips are 
also Sak. strips. Picker and fly are 
not moving with any freedom. 
Comber is high to the 
English mind and consumers over the 
sea are, as usual, turning their 
tion to threads for breaking up pur- 
for which there is 
according to 


wastes 
raw material. 


from domestic con- 


quiet as 


now too 
itten- 
poses a good call 
a local importing house 
at fair prices. The market 
is willing to pay it is understood 
around 12c c. i. f. amount of 
white mule cop is at all times rather 
small and the present is no exception. 


English 


The 


Domestic demand however is quite 
easy. It might be thought that the 
purchase of white cop at 12c to be 


followed by the garnetting operations 
would raise the price ot the finished 
product to too high a This 
however is not the Prices 
named by commission garnetters in 
this country for similar work 
rather misleading. The English make 
a specialty of this material, the con- 


point. 


case. 


are 


sumers doing the work in their own 
mills with highly efficient machinery. 

The Manchester cotton mar- 
ket is quieter but the tone continues 
hopeful and there seems no reason to 
expect any set-back if the cotton mar- 


waste 


ket remains fairly firm. Contracts 
entered into early in the vear have | 
proved advantageous but the new ones 
are sure to be on a_ higher level. 
There is a tair demand for most 
classes of wastes. Merchants are 


more satisfied with the situation than 
thev were a vear ago when they had 


to contend with a_ talling market. 
The average turnover is fairly satis- 
factory. 
Current Quotations 

Peeler comber ....... Sen 144%—14\c. 
a ee | SR eee 12 —13c. 
Fgyptian comber ......... 12%4—13c. 
Mhoice willowed fiy........ 6 — Te. 
Choice willowed picker ba 4% de 
Pe WS ns le own ae ite 
Linters (mill run)....... 41K, Be 
Spoolers (single) ...... 1014,—11¢ 


BIRO Wr te: CON sr ccescces cs 2 12%c. 


not | 
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O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS <3 


AND NUMBERS 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving -COTTON YARNS-— Knitting 


8&8 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 











COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED * SINGLE and PLY 





SELL DIRECT 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


ORSWELL MILLS F itchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungass.d 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {¥o,Yeolea Mills) WE sRLL 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 















=> BSRoyéSon(al 





Established 1868 


This is an Age of Specialization 


B. S. Roy & Son Company have specialized on 
machinery for the textile industry since 
$68. The Roy organization 


grinding 















is made up of 
specialists in the design and manufacture of grind- 
ing machines to meet the specific needs of this 


industry. 


In this age of specialization it has been 
definitely established that the highest efficiency 
comes from those who devote their entire attention 
to a particular branch of manufacturing and are 
able to accomplish more than those who must 
divide their energies. 

Card Grinders, Napper Roll Grinders, Shear 
Grinders, Garnett Grinders. 


—— See Also —— 
——CATALOG—— 


TEXTILE GRINDING MACHINERY 





OF 
PROTECTION 
Rm shields for 


wooden spools guarantee 
no slivers — give lasting 
satisfaction and effect 
economies through long 
life from constant abuse. , 


TEXTILE SHIELD CO. 
Metal Stampings ©’ Screw Machine Products 


GROTON ‘ST. 
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SL-01IGGLe 
MANAGER. 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~ COMBED-~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
meena — TRADE 


ROCKFISH MILLS 


451 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y 


High-grade Karded Peeler Reverse Thread 
30’s to 40’s two and three ply 
Samples Submitted at Request 
Phone: Ashland 4342 


Yarns. 
H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. 
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QUALITY FIRST 


American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son | 


| 260 West Broadway, New York 
| Selling Agents 





SOR LOCKS, CONN. | 


Manufacturers of 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!NP rere of 


MERCERIZE COTTON YARNS  $ivs,,the , bis® 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
NOVELTY YARNS Roucie. apt ant COTTON WARPS On Beams, Jacks, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and_ Silk. 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


JOHNSTON BLDG 
C OTTE N-C- 
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Cotton Holds Steady but Quiet 


Favorable Plant Development 
Offset by Fear of Boll Weevil 


7. cotton market has been com- 
paratively quiet. As usual at this 

ison of the year there was a dis- 

sition to even up accounts in ad- 

nee of the holidays, and since then 

trade does not seem to have found 
inything sufficiently conclusive in the 
news to inspire fresh undertakings. 
Uncertainty as to the probable show- 
ing of the Government’s report on 
icreage under cultivation which is 
scheduled for publication this morning, 
probably had a tendency to hold trad- 
ing in check, and while the Govern- 


prior to June 16 made a bullish im- 
pression on sentiment, it was pub- 
lished almost coincidentally with rather 
a favorable report on crop progress 
otherwise by the Weather Bureau on 
Wednesday. However it may be ex- 
plained, the volume of business has 
been small and the fluctuations com- 
paratively narrow and irregular, with 
the price still showing a tendency to 
pivot around the 17c level for October. 

In a general way the trade seems to 
feel that the plant has been making a 
fair development since the breaking of 
the West Texas drouth and later ces- 
sation of excessive rains in the cen- 
tral belt. While it is supposed the June 
rains promoted growth following the 
rather drouthy weather reported in 
West Texas and some eastern belt sec- 
tions during May, it is also believed 
that they have stimulated the spread 
of boll weevil and materially in- 
creased the probability of insect dam- 
age during the summer. Moreover, it 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
June 30 High Low July 6 Change 


16.80 16.91 16.65 16.89 +-.09 





August ....... 16.83 16.91 16.82 16.90 +.07 
September ‘ 17.02 17.18 17.01 17.0 +.03 
, I 17.18 16.93 +.01 
N or 17.37 17.13 03 
December 17.43 17.14 + .05 
a 17.44 17.18 +-.05 
? 17.59 17.39 o4 
17.61 17.37 +-.02 
5 17.62 17.55 .03 
° 7.68 17.72 17.50 -+-.04 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
ily 1 ‘ 17.10 16.67 ‘ 
Sa y, daly 3.... 17.15¢c 16 .67« 9.13d 
M July 4 Holiday Holiday ee 
; July 5 17.05 16. 67« 9.13d 
* uy, July 6 17.1% 16. 67¢ 9.134 
July 7... 17.10 16 .67¢ 9.174 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 





Stocks 

Prices 

July 6 
, 16.67 183 
Mo : 
ha 9 
Say ra 
: 2 
No _ 40,738 
A 16.69 50,953 
— 16.00 98,953 186,032 
; 15.75 3,468 
lou 16.35 248,630 
new York 17.15 224, 822 
mss k 15.35 12,351 





is supposed that the wet weather has 
resulted in rather a rank growth of 
the plant in some sections and a rank 
plant would be more likely to deterior- 
ate in the event of the dry hot weather 
which would be favorable for the 
control of boll weevil during July and 
August. 

On the whole, the idea is that while 
the end-June condition may be equal 
to that of last season, there is little 
probability of a yield per acre equal 
to that of last year. In short, a yield 
per acre equal to last year’s would be 
considered by most traders, at least, 
as a maximum possibility, and such a 
yield of lint cotton per acre, with a 
reduction of I0 or I1% in acreage 
would mean a crop of a round 16,000,- 
000 bales. It would seem fair to as- 
sume, perahps, that at the present 
time the extreme view of the crop 
possibility is in the neighborhood of 
16,000,000, while the more reasonable 
expectation appears to be appraised at 
something under rather than over 
14,500,000 bales. Private reports on 
the probable reduction in acreage 
have pointed to a decrease ranging 
from 8.5 to 16% and averaging 11%. 
Private figures on the condition have 
ranged from 71.3 to 77.1 and averaged 
75.3%. The private crop indications 
have ranged from 13,419,000 up to 
14,842,000 bales and averaged 14,- 
353,000 bales. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


June July Last 

Market 29 6 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston ...... 16.80 17.00 +20 17.55 2,140 
New Orleans.... 16.59 16.67 + 8 17.74 7,022 
Mobile .......... 16.00 16.10 +10 17.13 52 
Savannah ....... 16.39 16.56 +17 17.21 1,227 
TE, x siaesc.cces 16.38 16.63 +25 17.38 376 
pew Tor ..... 16.95 17.15 +20 18.55 202 
EE a ecesuds 16.50 16.69 +19 17.50 555 
Memphis ........ 16.00 16.00 17.00 5,100 
es - BAIS ieskéce 15.75 15.75 pana 17.00 eons 
PI@RSOR ...cccce 16.70 16.85 +15 17.35 9,701 
Dallas . seees 16.35 16.95 +10 17.45 3,897 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 


contract. WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Mr cccudeccukes 1.507 1.75¢ 1.25+ .90F 1.39t 
Oe Mosc crcece Re TOP 1.0 75+ 1.15t 
) oa)! 2! a a 91t 
Ess coeeudees . 75t . 75t 50t 50t .65t 
8. L. M 1.00* 1.00% 1.00* 1.00* .94° 
L. M.. 2.25° 2.25° 2.00% 2.00° 1.99° 
Oe kn cance 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.27° 
oss pasceste 4.75° 4.50° 4.25% 4.50° 4.42° 
- 


YELLOW TINGED! 
Bi 75* 


COM. vcxecees 75 50* =.50% .57* 
8. M.. 1.00* 1.25* 1.00° 1.00* .99* 
ns hd eae .. 2.26% 2.25° 2.25° 3.00° 3.10° 
eS: 3.50* 3.50% 3.50% 3.50% 3.35* 
L. M.** 4.75° 4.75° 4.75* 4.75° 4.60° 
YELLOW STAINED j 

.M Fae h ooe 2.00° 2.50% 2.00% 2.00% 2.04* 
S.M.**.......... 2.50% 3.00% 2.50° 250° 2 51° 
ee 3.25* 3.50* 3.25* 3.25% 3.29° 

BLUE STAINED 

> 2.00° 3.50° 2.00° 2.00* 2.00* 

. M.°... ... 2.75% 3.25* 2.75* 2.75° 271° 
M.°°.. 3.50° 3.50° 3.75* 3.75° 3.60° 





© Of middling ¢ On middling. 
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Back of Staunch 


Fabric Successes 


[t is not a coincidence that so many 
fabric successes are made of Quissett 
Yarns. Far-seeing mill men are 
quick to recognize the advantages of 
using yarns that build prestige for 
their product. 


Quissett yarns make up into soft- 
feeling fabrics that take the dye 
evenly. Because of their uniformity 
they make possible a product that 
holds its own consistently from year 
to year. 


What would Quissett quality mean 
to your product? Why not find 
out via samples? They will be sent 
gladly. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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There’s A Big Field For. 
Fine Gauge Misses Hosiery 


The young school miss of today is every inch 
From hat to shoes 
she is as chic as her older sister, especially so, 


a lady, save for her years. 


is her hosiery. Fashion says this must be full- 
fashioned, but Economy often says, “No”. As 
Economy usually wins, the solution is found in 
a mock-seam hose that looks as much like full- 
fashioned as possible. 


Such hosiery can be made on the Standard H | 

slotted with 27 needles per inch. The operation 
of this fine gauge machine is reliable and satis- 
factory. The fabric is comparable with the best 
in fine gauge hose. This machine is known as 
Standard H, Style 1, 70 Gauge. It is a single 
feed, five finger machine, equipped for double 
sole, high splice and fashion marks. 


The Standard Knitter is guaranteed to give a 
higher production rate than is possible on other 
machines, and it assures an absolute absence of 
picker trouble. 


There’s a full description of the complete line 
of Standard H Knitters in our Catalog, which 
you may have upon request. 





—— See cdlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG——— 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CoO., Wilmington, Del. 


JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES AND CANADA 


QFFICIAL: 


pxT ILE 
Taye 


1927 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Vest Pocket Textile 
Directories 
for your Salesmen 


Arranged geographically by states and towns. 
Gives all the mills under each town and the same 
complete information about each as found in the 
large Office Edition—kind of mill, product, 
equipment, officers, who buys, yarns bought, 
kind of power used. Also contains textile 


maps. 


These directories are an invaluable aid to 
salesmen travelling the textile districts. Be 
sure that your men are equipped with the latest, 
1927 Edition—All previous editions are out of 
date and their use results in costly waste motion 
and mistakes. 


Three Volumes as follows: 


New England States 6 Canada $1.50 

Middle Atlantic States (N. Y., N. J., 
Penn., Del.) $1.50 

Southern and Western States $1.50 


Published by 
Textile World 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Cotton—Continued 


Slow Market in South 


Scant Supplies of Cotton Make 
‘trade Lifeless 

MeMPHIs, Tenn., July 4—Old 
crop supplies are so depleted and new 
crop uncertainties are such that the 
staple cotton market here is lifeless. 
Nobody here is offering forward any- 
thing in the way of staples; some 
houses have sold full inch and shorter 
new crops with deliveries running 
through December but this activity is 
not general and the volume is small. 
A few of the brighter staples from 
the old crop have been moved during 
the week at slightly better basis but 
there has been no important change 
in low grade values which are 
neglected except by a few southern 
mills who appear to have under-esti- 
mated their requirements. 

There appears to be no_ shipper 
short interest and with mills confining 
their orders to lots unusually small 
there is no prospect for a more active 
market until shippers are in position 
to offer more freely.. First hands, at 
the moment, are not interested for the 
reason that they have practically 
nothing to offer. Shippers who have 
not already gone away on their vaca- 
tions, with the intention of returning 
early, are spending their time in ex- 
cursions to the fields in an effort to 
obtain a line on crop prospects. 

Receipts, while somewhat larger 
han the corresponding week last year, 
showed a considerable falling off in 
comparison with the previous week 
and were of poor quality. The total 
carry-over will be less than 100,000 
bales and the carry-over of unsold 
cotton not far from 30,000 bales. 
Stocks in the interior are small. 
Weather conditions in Arkansas and 
in the Yazoo Basin were the most 
favorable so far this year. 

Boll weevil prospects are receiving 
more attention than for several years. 
The situation is not very different 
from what it was a week ago. In- 
festation in staple cotton areas is 
light and spotted up to the present 
time but cannot be regarded as unim- 
portant. So far little has been heard 


_—_. ” 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


July 2 June 25 
10 markets average es 16.40 16.14 
Men 16.00 15.75 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


, le Strict Middling Prices firm 
My-tr ma Ree ata 21 @22c 
1; nominal -. 244@2%5lc 
14- minal . ; ... 28 @30c 

Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

week week before 
Men total 7, 8) 6,925 7,150 
F n de 4,900 4,600 4,850 
10 nr t 3 456 24,366 23, 217 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For |Last Year 
- week year before 
vet t 2,789 2,039 169 
Gros pt 8,148 16,033 1,653 
Tota e Aug 

net $17,349 748, 527 426,969 
Bhi; 18,838 25,899 2,472 
a \ 1, 2,344,040 1,764,922 1,304,585 

Otal tock 104,532 188, 920 14,727 
a wee } . 10, 69 9, 866 8,191 

of \y eae = 4 - 
lner week 2 "2" 000 
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of the hopper, that mysterious little 
insect which caused so much commo- 
tion and, in the belief of many, so lit- 
tle real damage last year. The staple 
association estimates that acreage in 
the Yazoo Basin has been reduced 
25%—other things being equal, that 
is equivalent to production 
will be reduced about 225,000 bales 
for the basin. 


saving 


Staple Cottons Dull 


Firm Prices Restrict Trading— 
Egyptian Market Strong 


Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


Boston, July 6—The market for 
premium and extra staple domestic 
cottons has been even quieter than it 
was during the greater part of last 
month and prices are quotably un- 
changed with the majority of shippers 
holding firm and making no effort to 
encourage business. Reports of trad- 
ing in new crop cotton are decidedly 
conflicting and appear to boil down to 
the fact that a few shippers and 
spinners have been testing the market 
with the result that a few small con- 
tracts have been placed on full inch to 
1-4 in. cotton of middling and lower 
grade at prices based on December 
that are practically the same as flat 
prices for prompt shipment. As these 
prices are from 100 to 200 points 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 


above the average minimum premiums 
ruling last October it is not strange 
that little interest is 
spinners. 

The Egyptian market has been rela- 
tively much firmer than the domestic 
market, both for the options and for 
prompt shipments; the feature of the 
week has been the advance of 116 
points in the July Sak. option, this 
being due apparently to a scarcity of 
tenderable grades. All medium and 
high grades for prompt shipment are 
sympathetically 
Sak. is weak with the 
November option at $34.68 up only 
23c for the week. The advance in the 
Upper options has been approximately 
Yc and has been about the same on 


shown by 


































strong. New crop 
relatively 


High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


new crop as on old crop options. The 
scarcity of high grade Sak. has aided 
the sale of high grade Sudan cotton, 
and it is estimated that approximately 
4,000 bales of such cotton have been 
bought by domestic spinners. 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 


Current Quotations ‘ 
? of mercerized yarn a week 


Average prices for July-Aug. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 


(Government ° : ‘ 
ove made it possible to double our production 






Middling s Mid I 
11/16 in 2 baste 21 M4tto22 
1 1/16 in, to \%& in 21 to21 22 to2 
1 %& in 22 to2 ‘ 23 2 
1 3/16 in : - 2 to27 27 to r 
ROR Metjapestetencs, Se OE A Sales Representatives 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
July-Aug. shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 34%4c, up 4c. 
Medium Uppers, 27%c, up “2c, from 
June 29. They report closing prices 
July 6 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: Aug. Uppers $24.62, up 47¢ 
July Sak. $33.88, up $1.16 from June 
29. 


H. B. ROBIE 
93 Worth St., New York City 


E. L. HICKS 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 









Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, ra. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


AE A ARE. RESON SARA RISO I 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 

French aa English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Oe tha 69 Prentis 
my ANGELES aaah Bone, 6: 18 S. Rio St. 
HATTANOOGA—Ca mabe iT é Van O'Li nda 1023 James Bldg. 


WRITE for samples and prices 


for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 
FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 








FLORENCE, N. J. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 


_YARNS 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 
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THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 









GARTH MFG. CO. 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


a 
| 








PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPS 


YARNS 


J. E. DUVAL 
308 CHESTNUT ST 
PHILADELPHIA 


W. C. GAUNT & CO. 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


FINE 
WOOLEN 


FALLS 


YARN 


ILLS MERINO 
WOONSOCKET 


zt. ee. La YARNS 


Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 








WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG 


— 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 










Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WERSTER, S6AS8. Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 

WOOLEN 
and MERINO 
VING and 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 





LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


ute, Hemp and Ramie Yosns 
ax es Harness Twin 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


axwastes — esstenetio 


Flaxnoils 


ANDREWS & Coos, * 
66-72 Leonard St. 








cena 
Star Worsted Company 








Rockwell Woolen Co. 
RNS 


FOR WEA G KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating arts 
——— 








—. 
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Top Consumers 


Asking for Options 


Deliveries Quite Encouraging and 
Further Firm Business Placed 
— Noils Steady 

Boston.—One encouraging feature 
of the top market is the asking for 
options covering ten days or, more 
during which time the manufacturer 

- spinner, as the case may be, expects 
to bottle up something satisfactory 
ior his mill. In the meanwhile 
shipping instructions on old orders are 
good and those topmakers who in 
anticipation of business, and unwilling 
to close or seriously curtail their oper- 
ations, manufactured rather largely 
to stock are gratified by a good move- 
ment outward to the consumer. The 
price trend is upward but not yet fully 
established; even on '%4 blood tops the 
range is from $1.22% to $1.24%/. 
A similar irregularity is seen in fine 
tops fairly good business being placed 
at $1.33% right up to $1.35. For 14 
blood tops 50s the demand from knit- 
ting interests continue firm and there 
seems to be very little difficulty in 
btaining 94c but as the market in %4 
lood wools has risen approximately 
2c per grease pound during the last 
tour weeks the topmakers objective 
tor this grade is 96-97c. The Brad- 
tord market is quite strong; 
qualities up 1d, crossbreds ™4d. 

Che noil market is firm and shows 
signs of increasing activity. Scarcity 
ot good materials is unquestionably a 
strong factor and it is equally true 
that the woolen mill business on these 
commodities is snappier. One of the 
features of the market is the surpris- 
ing small supply of choice fine and 4 
blood noils available one house quot- 
ing 80c for the fine and 58c for 14 
blood. Noils are beginning to arrive 
in larger quantities both from the 
Continent and England. Fine noil, 
70s, in Germany is quoted 55c¢ or 
around 75c landed with % blood, 50s, 
at 26¢ or 46c landed. Bradford 7os 
are 60c or 80c and % blood, 50s, 35¢ 
or 55¢ landed. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


fine 


_ Tops—Boston Nominal 
MOD ec cuvettes (64-668) $1.35-$1.36 
Super 649 Aus............. 1.48— 1.50 
Half-Blood «ee - (60-628) 1.24— 1.25 
High % blood....... -(588) 1.11- 1.12 
Aver. 3% blood........ (56s) 1.06—- 1.07 
Low % blood....... (52-568) .97- .98 
High eee ee .95- .96 
_. SRO Gone Sas ee sikace a eae at -87- .88 
EF TREE EA a .84- 85 
BT. lethigro ation le idlcura a aia os wars 80- 81 
on RE A A LS ee .80- 81 

Tops—Bradford 
Ee Ak eee (70s) 54d 
ae RE Se ee Air at (64s) 50d 
Half-blood ................ (608) 45d 
Half-blood, low............ (58s) 42d 
Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 42d 

PUATtOR-DIGOR «ow... ccccccs (50s) 27d 

Cross-bred ..... ewe ees ces (46s) 21d 
‘oils—Bosto 

OA RM ee og oe $.75- $.80 

H OF a aaa ‘ 5 70 

High % blood............¢ 58 .62 

AN ME cucks csc uede 55- .58 

mW. Se Uc 5 os s's.e vee so 52- 5 
AGH Me MAORI ons 6 anime aces 52- .54 
BR nn Geek i Da al aietattanard ba 48— 52 
ts eecbiuwaan x scutes 48 .52 
ON kc ROR Bi ass acl od .48— .52 


Effect of Knitting Yarn Advance 


Wool Advance a Factor— 


Active 


PHILADELPHIA 

T HREE of the leading spinners of 

outerwear yarns in this section re- 
cently announced advances in their 
prices, S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
being the first to issue such an an- 
nouncement, which became effective 
June 27. Jas. Lees & Sons Co., and 
others have also advised the trade of 
advances in their quotations, the 
former advising these were effective 
as of June 25. Whether or not, such 
announcements have been the primary 
cause for it or not is the subject of 
much comment in the market, but the 
facts are that since the Fleisher com- 
pany published their new policy letter, 
informing the trade they would re- 
fuse to sell in the future at a loss and 
therefore were compelled to advance 
prices June 27, there has been a de- 
cided change in conditions which, in 
fact, has developed into an important 
buying spurt in these yarns. 

While there are those who believe 
the advance notice outerwear manu 
facturers received of the contemplated 
rise in prices caused theis wave of 
buying on the part of sweater and 
bathing-suit manufacturers, who de 
sired to cover their needs well ahead 
before the higher range of prices be- 
came effective, there are many who 
assert the drastic change in the wool 
market during recent weeks has in 
reality been the main cause of this in- 
crease in volume of yarn selling. In 
other words they claim advances of 
yarn prices by the above spinners have 
only been minor factors in the situa- 
tion, coming it is admitted at an op- 
portune time, but after all, effective 
because basic conditions in the market 
and particularly in prices of raw wool 
made such announcements not only 
effective but absolutely necessary. 
There are many manufacturers and 


Trading Follows 


spinners who believe buying would 
have reached the volume it did prac 
tically as soon as it has because of 
this rise in medium wools, irrespec- 
announcements of these 


spinning factors. 


tive of the 


Other Spinners Quote Lower 

As a basis for this viewpoint other 
spinners in this section point to the 
fact they and several of their com 
petitors are still willing to sell outer- 
wear counts at the former level, be- 
fore these were made. 
While outerwear stronger 
several important spinners here have 
admitted they are still booking busi 
ness in 2-20s quarter blood at $1.20, 
the same figure they were quoting be- 
fore advance announcements 
made. Business has been placed this 
week at $1.20 to $1.22™% for this 


count although the larger spinners of 


advances 
varns are 


were 


such yarns are quoting up to $1.25. 
To date there have been no reports of 
sales of ordinary 2-20s selling at this 
level as yet. 

Smaller spinners are now booking 
a’ good volume of business from 
sweater and bathing-suit manufactur- 
ers and from jobbers on 
$1.20 for 2-20s, which is the average 
price at which the large volume of 
business has been placed during the 
last few weeks with other spinners 
before their advances in prices be- 
came effective. In other words the 
first wave of buying was felt by those 
particular spinners who had advised 
the trade of advances and who, ac- 
cording to reports, booked an excep- 
tionally large amount of business run- 
ning several months ahead, both 
manufacturer and jobber coming into 
the market and placing fair to large 
sized contracts. After advances in 
prices became effective, that is, dur- 


a basis of 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. 
2-168, low com. 
2-208 to 2-248, low 14 (448)....1.074-1.124 
2-S0s to 2-268, 14 bid. (46~48s).1.174-1723} 
2-268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (488) 1.27§-T. 30 
2-308 to 2-328, 14 bid. S. A. (468) 1.30-1.32} 
2-328, ibid. 1.32}-1.374 
2-208, % bid. .40-1.45 
3-268, 34 bid. .45-1.50 
2-368, %<[bld. -50-1.55 
2-32s, 4 bid. .65-1.7 
2-368, % bid. -70-1.75 
2-408, % bid. .75-1.80 
2-508, high 34 bid. (64s) 95-2. 
2-50s, fine (66-70s) .05-2.10 
2-60s, fine (70s) 2.65-2.7 


Wednesday) 


French System 


-30-1.35 
-40-1.45 
-50-1.55 
-70-1.75 
-80-1.85 
-10-2.15 
.70-2.75 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208, low, 4 bid. (44s) 1.074-1.10 
2-188 to 2-20s, 4 bid. (50s) 1.20-1.25 
2-268, 44 bid. (50s). Zs 31 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s) ‘ 35 
2-208, % bid. (56s) 


2-208, 14 bid. (60s) 70-1. 


French Spun Merino White 


308, 60-40.... 
30s, 70-30 





ing the last three weeks, other spin- 
ners have taken advantage of this con- 
dition of the market by continuing to 
sell at the old price until they too 
forward 


secured a fair amount of 


business and then in most instances 
they have announced advances in quo- 
tations, average quotation of such 


spinners being raised 2!2c. 
Wool Advance the Cause? 


\ll of these factors in the spinning 


trade state their own advances were 


not made because several 


had raised their prices, but beca 


competitors 
use 
market dur- 
ing June, the advance in the raw ma- 
- ] 








ot the action of the wool 


s 
market being 


in the grades 


most 


used by 


impressive 
spinners of 


outerwear counts. Emphasis is ] 


placed 
by such spinners upon the present con- 


dition of the market. For either of 
these reasons, advances in varn prices 


or because of wool market changes, 
a healthy volume ot buying has oc- 
curred, but the average selling price 
in such contracts is close to $1.20, the 
same figure asked by spinners betore 


this raw material advance took place. 


In addition to this factor, jobbers have 


1 1 1 . ] +o le 
also been in the market and have taken 


good ed contracts at the lower 
heures For these two reasons there 
re predictions in the trade spinners 
will not find it easy during the next 
few weeks to book new business at 


the higher level, many of their cus- 
and in 
petitors, will be in position to quote 


instances their com- 


tomers 


as low prices as spinners themselves. 
Jobbers Have Bought 

lt the market continues to advance 
manufacturers will naturally preter to 
use yarns on contracts before 
placing further business at any higher 
level and in addition many believe that 
jobbers will prove a factor in such a 
situation, being in a position in in- 
stances to quote as low or lower prices 
than spinners who are dependent on 
higher costing wools. 

The answer to these suppositions 
will be found in the action of the wool 
market during the next few weeks. 
Should medium grades continue as 
strong as in recent weeks, yarns with- 
out doubt will not go lower than the 
present level and in all probability will 
follow. the wool market upward, spin- 
ners’ small margins making any other 
course highly improbable, higher wool 
costs making these margins no larger 
than before prices were raised. In 
this connection several spinners have 
stated it would have been possible for 
them to have booked a larger propor- 
tion of this business on their books 
at $1.22% and $1.25 instead of $1.20, 
if spinners announcing advances late 
in June had given their customers less 
opportunity to cover their needs at the 
old and lower yarn price basis. How- 
ever trading in outerwear yarns has 
materially improved and prices have 
become stronger. 


these 
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Increasing 


Your Profits 


Styling Worsteds to 
appeal to men 1s not 
only profitable but 
very easy if you dec- 
poe ee orate your fabrics 
Remiler with American Silk 
Dye Spinning Company 
Colors Colored Spun Silk 
Yarns. 
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Resist. 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Yarn Situation Clearing 


Prices Firmer in Slow Markets at 


Home and Abroad 


Boston.—The situation in the wor- 
sted yarn industry seems to be clear- 
ing somewhat. There is a more 
cheerful tone observable in the mar- 
ket. Prices on a number of yarns, 
chiefly knitting, have advanced and a 
little later the white weaving yarns 
which have been in a bad way for 
months will be lifted to some higher 


level if for no other reason than that 
wools and tops have advanced since 
the middle of June. There is much 
more of a get-together spirit in this 


industry and as the next season is pre- 
eminently a worsted season it seems 
] that the higher prices to be 
named on lightweight fabrics for next 
spring will allow spinners of the nec- 


= 
IKeLV 


essary yarns to obtain prices more in 
accord) with values in raw 
materials. The industry and market 
like are thoroughly tired of conduct- 
ing business at a loss which has been 
the chief characteristics of worsted 
spinning and merchandising for the 
past three years. 


strong 


\Vool manufacturing for the month 
of May as indicated by Government 
machinery statistics was practically at 
a standstill as compared with April, 
the average increase in machinery ac- 
tivity being 3% only. Within this 
average figure the diverse trend in 
woolen and worsted spindle activity, 
in operation since the first of the year, 
still in evidence. Each month 
is year woolen spindles have become 
increasingly active and worsted spin- 
dles increasingly inactive. For the 
month of May woolen spindle activity 
was 79.9% as compared with 77.1% 
in April while worsted spindle activ- 
itv was 61.4% compared with 
: April. The number of 
woolen spindles running two shifts in- 
‘reased in May while the worsted 
spindles on two shifts decreased dur- 
ing the month. In May 244,000 spin- 
lles were on double shift as compared 
with 187,000 in April. For the same 
month worsted spindles on double 
shitt declined from 133,000 to 100,000, 


Competition for fine white yarns in 
the Bradford district is still very keen 
nd the problem of keeping machinery 
unning is acute ever. Im- 
provement is reported in the demand 
ior botany mixture yarns. Business 

‘rossbred yarns is more satisfac- 
tory as to volume but less so as to 
The most active section of the 

yarn market is that which caters to 
‘ontinental trade. Continued firmness 
in wool, again emphasized by the Lon- 
lon opening sale, is leading spinners 
‘0 anticipate some improvement in 
particularly as the top market 

has already taken initiative. Many 
manufacturers it is said have still 
ugh-priced contracts to come in and 
hese are cleared up the situation 
ly to continue a trifle unsettled 
lomestic demand on restricted 


was 


th 
t 


as 


62.5% in 


as as 





Wool Consumption Report for 
May, 1927 


WasHIncTon, D. C., June 30.— 
The Department of Commerce has 
announced the following _ statistics 
with regard to the consumption of 
wool by manufacturers in the United 
States during May, based on reports 
received from 514 manufacturers 
operating 576 mills. The reporting 
mills which are included in this report 
are equipped with 53,068 looms, 4,868 
sets of woolen cards, 2,152 worsted 
combs, and 3,484,651 spindles. This 
is exclusive of 16 manufacturers 
operating 63 mills who failed to re- 
port for this month. According to 
reliable textile directories for 1926, 
these non-reporting mills are equipped 
with approximately 13,330 
1,323 of woolen cards, 
worsted combs, and 978,354 spindles. 


looms, 
sets 538 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 
514 manufacturers during May, 1927, 
reduced to a grease equivalent, was 
44,338,043 Ibs., as compared with 43,- 
970,805 lbs. reported by 516 manu- 
facturers for April, 1927; and 
236,741 Ibs. reported by 
manufacturers for May, 19206. 


30,- 


e220 
yee 


The monthly consumption of wool 
(lbs.) in grease equivalent for manu- 
facturers reporting for 1927 was as 
follows: January, 46,388,783; Febru- 
ary, 45,938,013; March, 54,262,378; 
and for April, 43,970,805. 


The total quantity of wool con- 
sumed during May, 1927, was 37,- 
540,890 lIbs., as compared with 37,- 
447,364 Ibs. in April, 1927, and 
30,418,356 lbs. in May, 1926. The 
consumption shown for May, 1927, 


included 29,027,437 Ibs. in the grease; 
5.939,003 lbs. of scoured wool; and 
2,574,450 lbs. of pulled wool. 

Of the total quantity of wool used 
by manufacturers during May, 1927, 
18,348,677 lbs., or 48.9%, was 
mestic wool; and 19,192,213 lbs., or 
51.1%, was foreign wool. 


do- 




















The following table shows the 
quantities of wool consumed: 
(Quantities in thousands of pounds ) 
| Total Jan. to 
| Total May incl. 
CLASS AND GRADE _|for May, 
| 1927. |—————- 
} 
| 
| 1927 1926 
Tic anieniidacwnees 37,540| 203,029 173,368 
TIE, coscxdresncuaes \ 18,348! 96,558! 67,520 
MR Avid soncceneece 19,192] 106,471) 105,847 
Combing!............+.. | 19,979] 113,256] 94,394 
SEY saat denescescs 7,034| 33,217; 29,192 
64s, 70s, 80s (FINE)........ 8,789) 52,046) 38,197 
588, 60s (14-BLOOD)....... | 4,049) 21,565) 20,159 
56s (34-BL yn Reawa vase } 5,155) 28,685| 26,832 
488, 50s (14-BLOOD)....... | 5,519) 27,255) 28,592 
46s (LOW 4%-BLOOD)...... ' 2,312) 10,807 5,912 
44s (COMMON)?.........-. | 135, ‘502/499 
368, 40s (BRAID) #......... | 134) 585 256 
36s, 40s, 44s°(LINCOLN)*.. . | 917 5,025 3,136 
CET anc ncteatensvens | 10,526) 56,556, 49,781 
Total, reduced togreaseequiv.) 44,338) 234,898 202,199 
NNR Sc oesatnndcnns 23,200) 119,039) 86,421 
I tc Siacaah catwass 


21,137) 115,858) 115,778 


1 Exclusive of carpet wools. 2All domestic. # All 
foreign. 4In computing the grease equivalent, 1 pound 
of scoured wool is considered equivalent to 2 pounds in the 
grease; and 1 pound of pulled, to 144 pounds in the grease. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Witis 


MERION WORST 


mites 5 Bae 


Ghornton, PF. JI. 


ED MILLS 


a 


= 


Direct 


= 


Fine French-Spun Worsted aad Wersted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Ww 


Mill and Office 
EST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


PRENGHESELUIN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States— Boston and New England States—Messrs. 
Thomas H 


- Ball, 1015 Chest- H. 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 
son Ave. 


W. Dwight and 
Boston. 





for rayon 
TUBING—E 





SHOULDER STR 


18th & Courtland Sts., 


Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 
| ome 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 


Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


BINDING—NOVELT\ES—GARTERS— 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


Walter Skerry, 10 














undergarments 
LASTIC—EDGINGS— 


APS—LINGERIE BRAID 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORSTED 


YARNS 
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DuPont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 
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DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 
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Thrown Silk 


Active 





Broadsilk Mills Cover 3-thd and 
4-thd for July-August 

Business in the thrown silk market 
spurt last week with broad 
silk mills covering their requirements 
for July, August against sales of 
satins, and the hosiery trade covering 
still further ahead, in some cases up 
through December. The willingness 
of the broad silk mills to operate for 
July and August points to the neces- 
sity of covering against firm orders 


fOOK a 


for gray goods. The constructions 
wanted were the 3-thd and 4-thd 
crepes with an insistance on high 


erade raw stock. Practically all the 
materials made up over the coming 
two or three months in satins will be 
weighted which puts a premium upon 
and clean yarn. The hosiery 
trade placed some further contracts 
for tram, deliveries running as far 
ahead as December in some cases. 

Prices on Japan crepes were slight- 
ly lower and some fortunate  pur- 
chases of raw enabled certain houses 
to make some very attractive quota- 
tions on the crepe numbers. These 
were quickly snapped up, forcing the 
seller to withdraw their offers. Can- 
ton 3-thd 14/15 was reported sold as 
low as $5.00 on bobbins which points 
to a raw price of well below $4.00 a 
pound. Mills continue working on 
the low end crepes which furnishes 
the principal outlet for Canton silks 
at present. 


even 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 
in skeins " i 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 5.95 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones....... 5.90 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 


RNIN So Ce bc Siaria ea beeing Minh ake 6.80 
Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins.... 6.55 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 

MEE ote Sroha ana ba cns Raa e ao eS 6.70 
Japan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins.... 6.45 
Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on 
NES eh ng ut kis aiate ee ok ek 5.25 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops...... 3.55 


Spun Silk Unchanged 


Buying Is Light but Prices are 
Maintained 

the spun silk market 

is of a limited nature last week due 

part to the holiday and in part to 

e reduced number of looms that 


Business in 


ills have working on materials using 
pun yarns. The broadcloths are not 
ing made at all and this prop of 
market is consequently lacking en- 
Some two-ply yarns were be- 
ught for linings and edges, and 
ngles for charmeuse, but it was all 
ind 200 pound lots with the 
rders being held over. Prices 
‘unchanged but it is believed that 
stantial quantity could be 
ed for below list levels. Quo- 
re as follows: 


: (2% 30 days) 
S-+.... $3.25 40—2..... $4.90 
s 5.10 62—1...... 4.25 


General Spun Silk Corp., Watervliet, 
Y., has started night operations in 
to full time day schedules. 


alditiona 


Italy’s Increased Rayon Exports 
During 1926 Italy exported 9,719,- 


078 kilos of rayon. This figure rep- 


resents an increase of 35% over 1925, 
while 1924 sales abroad were more 
than doubled. The following table 
shows distribution of exports by 
countries of destination: 

1926 1925 

Kilos Kilos 
AUSTTIR ccvcccscccrccccccvevers 329,129 





329,1 
ONE oes ccescdncecsedestenes : 
Czechoslovakia 











France 97,645 171, 553 
GOMAROS © <scicdcccsscncecionescte 2,474, 838 724,718 
Groat BELG. 6. ccssecccccvecees 387,074 2,019,195 
PME.” Swendecesanewecsnosecneess 3,810 21,998 
PE nak cadeviecncertcweweee 48,468 59, 030 
REE crac asbneuias san stuennet swe 451,698 265, 054 
i Gili oe en eueneeys - 297,115 350, 063 
CRIRE. cccccveces - 1,180,937 3 
Japan ...... Suet mee hae eee elus 703,456 
British Indian and Ceylon - 1,299,626 461,932 
METI «nic tsi ccescdvceveses 8,677 73 5 
EEE eccanedhvcneracnesueteeece 38,096 
EE POROINS g sindovcdcee Cceeues 970,341 1,48 
ER es 869,334 
DE caiksccecconsdd¥eeworses Bareeere teen 
It will be noted that an entire 


change has come about in Italy’s ray- 
on markets. In 1925 Great Britain 
and the United States together took 
almost one-half of Italy’s total ex- 
ports of rayon. In 1926 
Great Britain fell to only 387,074 
kilos as against over 2,000,000 in 
1925 and shipments to the United 
States declined to 970,341 kilos as 
against almost 1,500,000 kilos in 1925. 
In fact, during 1926, combined sales 
to Great Britain and the United 
States represented only 15% of Italy’s 
total exports. Italy had turned its 
attention to other markets and sales 
to Germany, India, China and Japan 
increased phenomenally, according to 
Asst. Trade Commissioner E. Hume, 
Rome. 


sales to 


Chatillon Increasing Produc- 
tion 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Soie de 
Chatillon, Italy, produced 4,310,000 


kilos of rayon in 1926, as compared to 
2,800,000 kilos in 1925. By the close 
of the current year the company 
expects to be manufacturing from 
20,000 to 22,000 daily, according to its 








annual report. The Italian company 
estimates consumption of 
that country last 
kilos. 


rayon in 


year at 6,000,000 


New Bedford Being Won Over 
to Use of Rayon 

New Beprorp, MAss.—While some 
of the cotton manufacturers are de- 
crying the introduction of rayon as 
having been responsible more than 
anything else for the depression and 
hard the cotton industry, 
others are agreed that rayon has made 
it possible tor other mills to be operat- 
ing their plants at a profit by using 
rayon in conjunction with cotton. 
New Bedford is slowly but surely be- 
ing won over to the use of 


times in 


rayon, 
and at present is using it in larger 
quantities than ever before. The con- 
sumption at the present time is such 
that by the end of the year, providing 
the same rate is maintained until that 
time, New Bedford will use something 
like 7,000,000 Ibs., of rayon in 1927. 
at something like 
10% of the total production in this 
country, and 50% of the rayon used 
in the cotton mills of the United 
States. The amount of rayon used in 
this city is the equivalent of 20,0c0 
bales of cotton, and in value about 
the same as the total sum spent on 
cotton for the mills of New Bedford. 
The mills of this city are turning out 
some of the most beautiful cotton and 
rayon fabrics on the market. 

At least one treasurer of a cotton 
manufacturing corporation in New 
Bedford is of the opinion that rayon 
has opened up a new line for the mills, 
and to such of the executives as have 
overcome their prejudice against the 
fiber, the opportunities have been pre- 
sented of operating their plants at a 
profit while others are closed down in 
part or wholly. He that 
manufacturers must give con- 
sumers what they want. 


This figures out 


contends 
the 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 
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*Multi-filament 


CELANESE 

Denier Denier 
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100... 300. . 
150 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 
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Denier ments Price 
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100... 
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Rayon Bookings 
Show Increase 


All Producers Are Still Accepting 
Business at Unchanged Prices 
for Next Quarter 
With the now under- 
stood to be accepting bookings tor the 
August, September, October quarter, 
all the large rayon producers have ap- 
parently adopted a uniform policy of 
no change in prices. 


Viscose Co. 


There was some 
uncertainty as to just what the Viscose 
Co. would do even following the ac- 
tion of the other companies in accept- 
ing orders for the third quarter. Talk 
of an advance, if not in all numbers at 
least in certain sizes, continued to be 
heard even after Du Pont, Tubize, and 
Industrial Rayon had signified thetr 
willingness to go on selling on the old 
basis. The action of the Viscose Co. 
has removed this uncertainty to some 
extent, but some statements are still 
heard that special counts will note a 
price revision before the quarter is up. 
It is reported that a special analysis of 
the market made by the 
points to this possibility. 

Although the holiday threw its spell 
over the market last week, a good 
quantity of business was booked for 
the quarter. These bookings showed 
an increase last week over the preced- 
ing weeks with more and more users 
of rayon expressing their views as to 
the quantities they will need by con- 
tracting for a good proportion of their 
requirements. Interest in the finer 
sizes continues to expand, and the 
knitters are now following the lead 
of the broadsilk mills in asking for 
larger and larger quantities. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
the Courtauld’s, Ltd., in England is 
intending to erect a plant for the pro- 
duction of the finer counts exclusively. 
It would not be surprising if a pro- 
portion of this output was intended for 
export. 


company 


Rayon Notes from Europe 
(Special to TEXTILE WortD) | 








GERMANY 


Reports from Germany show that 
the rayon industry is still satisfactorily 
placed. Imports of artificial silk dur- 
ing the first four months of the 
ent 


pres 
year were 3,194 tons compared 
with 356 tons in the same period of 
1926. Exports were 
against 1,186 tons. these 
facts and the prosperity ot the home 
industry, it is obvious that a large in- 


1,084 tons 


In view ot 


crease has taken place in consumption. 
* * * 

It is reported that large extensions 
are to be made at Pirna near to Dres- 
den by the firm of Fr. Kuttner, who 
are already operating there. 
teresting 


An in- 
factor is that the cellulose 
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Granite State Needle Co. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 


LACONIA, N. H. 





COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 





NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic Tacs f emeenine 


Converters of R ayon 


for every requirement 


MERROWIN Gi Inquiries solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1838 % 





Manufacturers of 


First Quality Latch Needles 


For All Standard Makes of Machines 
““‘We Make The Best’’ 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
monditsm Scott & Williams Latch Needles 
——CAIALOG—— 


Refer to Dept. A when ordering 


SELLING AGENTS 
C. J. SIBBALD co. J@HN L. BARTRAM CO. 
726 R St., T 


726 River St., Troy, ; James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 80-8? Fourth Avenue 
= en ren a 


mortenn Baw k Bidg., Greensboro, NEW YORK 





— 
Rus 












| 
Over 200 varieties and modifica- | 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging- and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 





Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- || | 

cessing. | | 





LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 lbs. 






Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 


MERROW _— 





REG. TRADE MARK 











THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY “SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ = 
iene St. Hartiond, Conn. U. Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool chang 
Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair oo 






Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


_ ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 







Royersford Needle Works, Inc.| 











The largest manufacturers in the United States of | te ———— - shares 
Sceveenna” EpouneEnmoNeD | KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO se 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery , Manufacturers of oy we 
allellditiad sa LA || Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics} «:. 
GUARANTEES THE BEST ROYERSFORD, PA. Telephone Connection. + sage Ahaha gg St., Philadelphis — 
Ferdinand Heller, Treas. | = a Closed 
| BEcKRaYoNCo. RAYON fis: 

WEIMAR BROTHERS | FAST COLORS WEA VING Sold 

anufacturers o FAST AND here 

TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 





bE TOPS: -NOILS 
PICARDED 


Peco ™m and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABI :CO ae INC. .305- AVE. ;NEW YORK C CITY j 
| ASA AEPRENTAIINS Woe 8 TEWART © SOK TOMTORONTO MONTRNL 








NEEDLES (¢ontine 
CONTINENTAL 
For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 















ave BRay Tapes, Braids and Bindings 


> NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


| HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 
| s12 Mate st. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Phiatetis, ro | 


The Textile Clearing 
House Will Sell It For You 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


to be used as a raw material will be 
nade at a neighbouring mill. It is 
iso understood that the Glanzstoff 
Co. are to build another factory at 
ranuenberg, and negotiations are also 
id to be in hand between the I. G. 
Combine and the Soviet authorities 
for the erection of a plant in Russia. 
[here have however been so many 
proposed factories in 
Russia and so little definite informa- 
ion obtainable, that we give the report 
with all reserve. The general  in- 
‘rease in the output of Russian tex- 
however result 
sooner or later in the establishment of 
ravon mills. The present import 


run s ot 


tile factories will 


tarift is absolutely prohibitive to any 


x ok # 
In view of the action of the Silk 
Great Britain, the 
Bemberg Co. has decided to with- 
lraw the name “Synthetic Silk” and to 
use the word “Bemberg.” 


\ssociation of 


* * * 


By a unanimous vote of all the 


leading rayon factories in Germany it 
has been decided to make an upward 


revision in prices but no details are 
yet available. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
There has been wild speculation in 
3ritish Celanese, Ltd., 
which is unjustified by the actual 
known facts and is partially attributed 
to maneouvers on the Stock Ex- 
The number of free shares 
is now very limited as the Dreyfus 
Brothers are constantly increasing 
their interest. The British Govern- 
ment, who have been interested in 
this company since the close of the 
War have just sold the last 500,000 
shares at par. The loss to the 
Government is £880,000 exclusive of 
interest. The Government director 
nthe Board will now resign. 

* * * 


the shares of 


change. 


The public issue of shares made by 

Scottish Artificial Silks, Ltd., has 
been fully taken up and _ the lists 
closed. 


A Slip of the Type Corrected 

Under the heading “Japan Raws 
old Conditioned” in our last issue 
there was a typographical error which 


\ 















Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


father quiet and unchanged. 


SUMMARY OF 


made considerable difference to the 
sense. The word “shortweight” was 
substituted for ‘“shirtweight.”” The 
sentence should have read: “A num- 
ber of raw silk houses make it a prac- 
tice to shirtweight all their raw silk 
when it arrives in New York and has 
been in warehouse for several days 
under humid conditions.” The phrase 
refers to the weighing of silk minus 
the outer wrappings but with certain 
of the inner wrappings still in place. 


Raw Silk Declines 


Japanese Houses Continue to Offer 
Silk Cheaply 

The pressure of offerings on the 
part of several bearishly inclined 
Japanese houses continued last week. 
Prices were lower at the end by 
about Toc to 15¢ a pound in spite of 
the fact that the Yokohoma market 
did not move off to this extent The 
special prices quoted on well known 
private chops has attracted much buy- 
ing, and at the present it is believed 
that the houses in question, who have 
sold cheaply, have a large 
short position. Some of the prices 
heard will explain the willingness of 
mills to cover on new season silk. 
Special Crack yellows 20/22 
available at $5.30 which 
with a price of $6.20 only a couple of 
months ago. 

Sest No. 1/X 13/15 was reported 
sold at $5.15 on a N. Y. term basis. 
The Canton market was active due to 
special offerings particularly in the 
14/16 grade which in one instance 
was sold at $3.85 L/C. A number of 
sales of good quantities were heard at 
$3.90. Canton is being used in the 
cheaper crepe-de-chines but probably 
cannot be used in the better grade 
crepes for weighting. 


rather 


were 


compares 


(90 davs basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand XX a 4 
Japan Filature, Crack XX 66 
Japan Filature, Double X 1 


Japan Filature, Best X 
Japan Filature, X 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 
Canton Filature, New Style 
Canton Filature, New Style 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 


Dt mt ik et tt 


Severin Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., 
is operating its mill at capacity. Orders 


in hand will keep the plant on the pres- 
ent schedule for six months. 





SILK CABLES 
1370 Yen 

48% 

$5.26 


The Yokohama market moved 30 Yen lower last week in 
Spite of the fact that transactions totalled the fairly respectable 
sum of 6,200 bales in the open market. 
not sufficient to maintain prices in view of the fact that ex- 
change advanced a quarter point and arrivals are increasing. 
Concurrently with the weakness in open market prices the 
Bourse declined, but the volume of trading on the exchange 
did not point to any concerted desire on the part of reelers 
to hedge their output by short sales on the Bourse. 
reported some further financial difficulties in the affairs of 
Several large Japanese concerns. 


Apparently this was 


Cables 


The Canton market was 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


fn 
oy 
ay 
Sy 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 


EXPERIENCE 
POINTS 


TEXTILE MARKING 


The superior marking and washing-out qualities 
of “EMPIRE” Textile Mill Chalk have been 
proven by almost three generations of use. 


Furnished in 17 colors. Write for prices. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 418 HAYES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES SANDUSKY OHIO 
NEW YORK - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 





LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 


92 Years of Faithful Service 
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Type H 


This Compact Pump will 
Deliver Extreme Service 
























| 
| 








Here is an efficient, high-grade pump 
admirabls 1ited to the requirements of 
re te 








unit, with 





close-couplec single stage 

Ss Te ung ng from 10 to 150 gallons 
age ‘inst heads up to 350 feet, 
pressure Quality of same 
material and workmanship 
racterize all LECOURTENAY 

pumps 
Occupies minimum of floor space—re 
quiring no sub-base or foundation other 
than suitable support for its weight 
Runs quietly without vibration Send 
- Bulletin H-!!—and other informa- 


on regarding the complete LE- 


cou RTENAY line. 
LECOURTENAY COMPANY 


General Offices and Works 
4 Maine St., NEWARK, N. J. 


STEEL. 





 _ferlmmediate Shipment from Stock 


Boller fittings 
Steel for Ponemts 
Reinforcing 

Tool Steel 

Alloy Steel 

Floor Plates 

Safety Treads 

Babbit Metal 

Small Tools 

Machine Tools 
Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List, the “Key” te 
Immediate Steel. 







are 
OOLS 


s ae Pare ete 
Os thre soe 














REG. 


DEC ALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 
Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Carbonizers and Neutralizers 
of 


Scoured Wools and Noils 


by the 
Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON 
P. O. Box 41 


Hazardville, Conn. 





EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring ) (WOOL 


AND AND 
Carbonizing \ INOLLS 
Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 
NEW JERSEY 


of 


CAMDEN, 
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Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving of | 
time and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 


ished goods are easily and cheaply |} 
performed. 


the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 








WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 


James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mgr. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the U. S. A. At your service 


WOOYs ano COTTON 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 
CLAREMONT Waste MFG, Co, derrw CLAREMONT, NH. 


WE sss 
VRC TUR IIS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST: LINE BULLT FINES A 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept. J.; ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 

















lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
t is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and ecenemy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further informatien gladly given. 


FOR MERCERIZING 

Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre 
Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York chy 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Wool 
Company 
SCOURED WOOL 
200 Summer Street - Boston 


1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 








CHELSEA, MASS. 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


ForEIGN WOOL  ovomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 





|| M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Castem Carbonizing by Dry Process 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


FOR PRINT WORKS | 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIFS, 
TC., ETC. 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 


and Measurer Send fer Cireular 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermen *%t. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Waste, Rags, Clips 
Improving Slowly 





Best White Mill Wastes Move 
More Freely at Higher Prices 
—Fair Clip Business 
\While substantial improvement for 
the reclaimed wool industry is still 
in the future enough business is com- 
ing in to keep the industry as a whole 
not far from 


that of woolens, ap- 
proximately 75% of single shift pro- 
duction. Prices on recovered ma- 


terials are firm but are not moving to 
any higher level. Mixed rags are a 
trifle softer if anything. Softs are 
offered fractionally below 8c but 
graders are fighting shy of purchasing 
ahead of their own unfilled business 
in graded sorts. Rough cloth is also 
easier, down 25c per hundred as com- 
pared with a week or ten days ago. 

Although the mills are in several 
cases taking stock yet the overcoat- 
ing mills in particular are busy and 
are much more favorably disposed in 
their attitude toward those who offer 
them the various clips and rags suit- 
able for their manufacturing. The 
woolen industry has been increasing 
slowly in its production every month 
this year and the limit is not yet. 

In graded rags it is the same old 
story, fine light merinos, white softs, 
white knits, blue worsteds and light 
In the Dewsbury market there 
is a steady trade and yet in spite of 
this declines in rags are much more 
numerous than advances. Good ma- 
terials are bought readily but inferior 
rags move very slowly. A situation 
has been reached where careful grad- 
ing counts for much while poorly 
sorted rags are in danger of rejec- 
tion. White flannels are in good de- 
mand at 180 shillings per cwt. There 
is also a steady call for blue worsteds. 
The price on this rag is 60 shillings 
per ecwt. or fractionally under 
per pound. 

The wool waste market though not 
very active is in a much better con- 
dition than it was at the beginning 
of the month. Mill inquiries are 
numerous and sales are made 
more regularly. Consumers continue 
to press for low prices but the trend 
of the market is against them. 
Threads are still in the limelight and 
from latest machinery statistics it is 
evident that the output of these valu- 
able materials has been diminishing 
each month of the year to date. This 
may be inferred from the activity of 
the worsted spindles of that branch of 
manufacturing which for the fifth 
Successive month have shown a de- 
Cline. They are now running ap- 
proximately 10% below the activity 
e first of the year but as com- 
pare] with a year ago they are 4% 
more active. The outlook for con- 
tinued betterment in this market is 
considered good. 


he TT ids. 


I3c 


more 


What Is Natural Wool Regain? 





International Conference Suggests 


17% While U. S. Official is 1334% 


Boston, Mass. 

T an international conference held 

in Paris, May 18, at which were 
representatives of the wool trade from 
Italy, France and England the ques- 
tion of regain was discussed very 
fully with a view to adopting if pos- 
sible international and uniform stand- 
ards on wool, its wastes, and semi- 
manufactures. 

America was neither represented 
nor apparently considered in the dis- 
cussions. The meeting was another 
direct result of the Turin conference 
of October, 1926, and the Italian dele- 
gates presented to the Paris confer- 
ence a list of proposed standards of 
regain, stating that the main object of 
the desire for unification was to sim- 
plify international transactions. The 
manager of the Roubaix conditioning 
house also presented some suggestions 
declaring himself in favor of uniform 
standards of regain but expressing his 
belief that it was advisable to adopt 
French standards for all countries. 
This was rather amusing or so it 
seemed to the English delegates, par- 
ticularly as the French have several 
commercial regains running from 8 to 
16% in a commodity like noils. 




















(Corrected at 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 










ly ree rie 15—.. 
Fine clothing ........0.+.+00++ed30-—-370 
SA or eee 44 es 
OO ee eee 3—44 
enn eee eae 42—43 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Northern: T2 Meas Ges 0 ss 98—1.00 
Southern, 12 mo............ .85— .90 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

RR ee I oo e:a04.& ara Sia/e-e'e 05—1.10 
oe See eee ieee 88— .93 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

DR 6d sah cas tera eens ee 1.05—1.08 
A-Super ere e6elb.0.0140 wince .90— .93 
PIE ie a5 aca: 5 bes oe ne ae .83— .85 
rer ai alla nd adler ks Sh lia .72— .75 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 

RE oo oo a ie zie wk 1.08—1.10 
ee Err ee -98—1.00 
Fine & fine medium......... .98—1.02 
RN ND thao sie eras atwr'eveecave -88— .90 
ee eee ee ee -78— .80 
Mohair—Domestic 
SO MN oo so. erika sSa Wi a'etese'e 70—T75 
BOOT CINE ok os bas s'dvececesac 5—6 


















Wool Waste 
Lap— 

oS ee 1.15—1.18 

SS ae .78— .80 
Thread White Worsted— 

IN I io ain 6 nies et 66m, -78— .85 
We Peas ag eeintel a6. 6:0 58% .7T3— .75 
cele Mawrse vas 0 68— .70 
OO SAR eee .55— .60 
Thread Colored Worsted— 

MN Salle b0664bicSsbse seas. ce cme 

16 blood esages cosee -B0— .38 

BN i ks oered wowee F -28— .30 
RNEEd ehaedn so 0.0 van - -25— .28 
Card— 
UMD WHE. ...csccces eves -438— .45 
Medium white ........... .30— .33 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 
close of business 


WOOL 


SUBSTITUTES 


The Italians proposed that the inter- 
national standard of wool regain 
should be 17%; this was accepted and 
it was agreed to recommend a definite 
percentage of 17% for international 
trade “eliminating any other percent- 
ages applied in any other country’— 
italics ours. Now it so happens that 
the American official percentage re- 
gain, used whenever any test has to be 
made through disagreement between 
Government appraiser and wool im- 
porter as to the clean content of wool 
in any particular import, and upon 
which clean content under prevailing 
tariff a duty of 31c per pound is paid, 
has been placed at 13%4%. 

‘his 3% difference in regain which 
runs practically through the entire list 
of wool, its wastes and by-products 
must be attributed to the average gen- 
eral difference between American and 
European atmospheric conditions. Re- 
gain is the amount of moisture that 
bone-dry scoured wool absorbs when 
subjected to the natural influence of 


atmospheric conditions. In the rela- 


tively dry atmosphere of America the 
amount of moisture wool absorbs will 
under all average conditions be less 
itt the damp 


than English climate. 


on Wednesday) 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Py eae 43—44 
oe ae ar ere 43—45 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Scoured Basis—Cape: 
Super 12 months......... .95— .98 
Super 10-12 months...... .90— .92 
Australian: 
70s ee ee rei 1.07—1.10 
Cig cuseswiccudeue sways -95— .98 
58—60s .82— .85 


Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 


ne ere rr re oe 42—45 

SNE Galea eek a re: al orotate ovation ah ola es 40) 41 

ans dime Pita hho wed weeds wae a Cee 
Buenos Aires: 

i NN « ord ado 06 Wie ws wee. e 28—29 
SS Br ree 26—27 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 
Cs (‘CO ee W ec ceeeeenns 29—30 

BEGCRUOR GEES ciceccessscous 26—27 
Sn ab ea ee ies ha woe 24—25 
ee aS ee 23—2 
East India: Kandahar.......... 36—38 

WEE <n dima eee ee Ma Snide he 40—44 
PE enc ete eusnaon ae «+. -45—50 
PD 6G wanae code daeeaeesweus 37—39 


Old Woolen Rags 

Merinos— 

CONE TG en 6 ccweeneeod 7 —T7% 

Pe MEN art sa cas sedans 16 —17 

NE ay oar eaate cia ae'ed 5 —5% 
Serges— 

OAR Ae re ere 644— 7 

ROA Cols: 3i9 seca ace eae G 6 61% 

MMS ance kay «cha aot 14 —14% 
Knit— 

WE enced. aus os aebeee eae ae 

Serre nhelaemadves 14%— 15 

i eS ae ad whieh a Ge 19 —20 
Worsteds— 

EIGRE gocccssiccececee --. T%— 8 

AEP Eee 8%4— 9 

NI oor wl wha ac aca aye whaca ese 64%— 7 


at all times no doubt fluc- 
tuations between official and commer- 
cial regains but as a general proposi- 
tion American 


There are 


noils, 
wastes and scoured wools usually add 


importers of 


2 to 3% to the cost of their purchase to 
take care of the additional moisture 
which will be lost when the materials 
go into operation in American mills. 
It may be noted however that the 
question of regain apart from its oc- 
casional application in determining the 
actual clean content of some disputed 
import of wool in the grease is of no 
importance under the general provi- 
sions of the tariff now in force. It is 
to the interest of the importer to see 
this his has a normal 
moisture content but so far as the ap- 
praisal of the wool is concerned it 
would be possible theoretically, so it 
would seem, to bring 


scoured wool 


in bone-dry 
scoured wool at 3Ic per pound and 
bone-dry noils at 16c per pound. 

The United States seems to be in no 
danger of any entangling alliance so 
far as wool regain is concerned. The 
new world has a new atmosphere not 
only for but for many other 
things. 


wool 


Encouraging London Sale 


Strong Situation in  Crossbred 
Wools, Also in Boston 

Boston.—There was a strong open- 
ing at the fourth series of London 
auctions, July 5, all the crossbred 
qualities being in good demand with 
Bradford chief buyer. Fine 
breds advanced approximately 5% and 
low crossbreds 714%. There was suf- 
ficient Continental buying of merinos 
to keep prices steady around level at 


cross- 


which the third series closed. 
Scoured merinos were rather lower 
but scoured: crossbreds as well as 


slipes were up 3 to 5%. 

London opening prices for wools of 
similar quality and shrinkage c.i.f. in 
bond Boston at the four series of the 
year were as follows: 


Jan. 18 Mar. 15 May 2 July 5 
Super 64 $1.02 $1.05 $1.04 $1.05 
Crossbred 56s 72 73 -74 75 
Crossbred 46s 4445 48 46 59 


Steady improvement is seen in the 
wool district. It is hardly open to 
question, so runs the best opinion, but 
that our domestic mills will be able to 
absorb with no particular effort the 
larger part of the 1927 clip. Supplies 
of foreign wools are very small and 
the only foreign wool in bulk available 
for American import will be found in 
the London stocks. It is not expected 
that America will operate to any 
marked degree at the London sale. It 
is not improbable that as much Boston 
re-exported wool will be sold as the 
entire purchases of mills and others 
during the auction. 

The last week of the month was a 
good one in the wool district. Mills 
bought more freely and had to pay 
higher prices particularly on the fleece 











Immediate 
Alkali and Chemical 


Service 


through the following distribu- 
tion points is a strong claim of 


King Service 
Bangor, Me. New Haven, Conn. 


Boston, Mass. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. Providence, R. I. 
Hartford, Conn. Salem, Mass. 

Holyoke, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. 
Lawrence, Mass. Watertown, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 


E.&F. KING & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
405 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston. Mass. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals and Paints 


Wyandotte Alkalies 





THE “MURDOCK” 





Keep Your ate fully equipped with 
the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., F®QNSUIN 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Moisture 


— as it’s needed 


ET BAHNSON HU- 
MIDIFIERS keep the 
humidity in your mill up to 
pitch. Then you can expect 
correctly processed material 
—and get it. Write us for 
details. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY face Winston Salen 


Factory, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Ren 
Clear. Preserve the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED | 
SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the | 

* + | 

National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS -:- MACHINISTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, French 
Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, Shoe 
Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling Presses, Yarn 
Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines, Worm 
Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning 





Dustproof and Self-Lubricating Spinning Tube ||! 
saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer lite 
to the tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most important of 
all, makes PERFECT YARN. 


JAMES H. SMITH CO. - - Providence, R. I. 
Successors to BAMFORD & SMITH CO. 
STEEL CAPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLYERS—Manufactured and Repaired 





| Hie WHITINSVILLE. 
SPINNING! RING'CO.’ 


<e| SPINNING RING | 2s 
‘| SPECIALISTS | 


| 
DIAMOND DIAMOND 
FINISH | WHITINSVILLE —-—- MASS. | FINISH | 
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JR 
REX’ XTRACTORS 


A siz <a Gee for every tex- 

tile requirement—from the 
12” machine for wringing dyed 
samples to the large capacity 
48, 60 and 72-inch machines. 


Tothurst Machine ate Troy, N. Y. 
Established (852 
New York Office, 30 ‘Church St. 
Western Representative: John S. Gage, 
8 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco Representative: B. M. 
Pilmashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Govshern Representative: Fred 4. 
White. Independence Building, 

Charlotte, N. 
Canadian Representative: ee 
Westaway Co., Westaway, Bidg., 
Hamilton, Ont., «i Craig West, 
ontreal, P. 2. 








L. T. IVES CO. 


Established (874 Manufacturers of all kinds « 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Stides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 








CASHIKO 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
WOOLEN CARDS 


Details Supplied Upon Request 
CASHIKO MACHINE CO., Worcester, Mass. 





THE COOLING AND 


AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
31 Union Sq. W., New York City 


ENGINEEKS—CONTRACTORS 
Cooling — Humidifying — Heating 


Automatic Control 





V. E. MERTZ o. =. Sar 


HUMIDIFYING. 


Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 


Heating — Automatic Centrol 
Aerophur Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 





NEWNAN,GA. 


ip TANKS’ TOWERS: STANDPIPES 
Rl _A\ BOILERS: KIERS- CASTINGS 
rt \nonen METAL TANKS. 








*RD.COLE MFG 
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Wool—Continued 


wools, with the best Ohio delaine sell- 
ing at 45c and 46c asked, with Ohio 
Y% bloods at 42%c and 43c asked. 
The choice Texas 12 months wool also 
held up firmly to $1.10. The general 
tone of the market at the holiday 
close was very good and there seems 
to be a very general feeling that bet- 
ter business at higher prices is in 
sight. 

\WVool manufacturing for the month 
of May, taking the average figure for 
all the machinery on a single shift 
capacity basis, was 68.7% as com- 
pared with 68.5% in April and 
62.8% in May 1926. As the industry 
seeins fairly steady around 68% activ- 
ity and as duplicate orders on heavy- 
weights continue to arrive it is not im- 
probable that the forthcoming light- 
weight season, which is likely to be a 
good one according to general opinion, 
will give a further boost to manufac- 
turing leading not merely to a higher 
machinery percentage figure but to a 
larger consumption of wool. 


Demand Broadening 





All Wools Active with Exception 
of Carpet—Good Fleece Interest 

PHILADELPHIA.—There is a good 
demand for medium wools and prices 
continue to strengthen although there 
has been no decided change in quota- 
tions from last week. Both worsted 
and woolen mills are buying all 
varieties with the exception of carpet 
wools moving actively. The latter 
classes remain quiet with prices steady 
although less strong than heretofore. 
Knitting yarn spinners in this section 
are taking fair to large sized quantities 
of bright fleece wools in quarter and 
three eighths, sales of the former be- 
ing reported on a clean basis of 73¢, 
which represents no change from last 
week, although a number of dealers 
ire now refusing to sell further 
quantities, having advanced their idea 
to 43c, in the grease, for bright 
quarters. Woolen manufacturers are 
taking pulled wool and noils in larger 
quantities, there now being a call for 
off-sorts of pulled which have been 
dull, demand being confined to white 
wools heretofore. 


Quarter Blood Active 

Dealers are holding bright quarters 
at 43c but no sales have been reported 
at this level, offers being made as high 
a 42'c and sales being made from 
41'.¢ to 42c. New fleece wools are 
largely in dealers’ hands reports in- 
dicating that approximately 75% of 
the clip has been moved out of 
growers’ hands. Dealers of fleece 
Wools are experiencing a better season 
than last year, moving a considerably 
larger total of these wools and in ad- 
dition making a larger profit to date 
than last year on wool sold. The trade 
is about equally divided as to policy, 
several being willing to sell freely at 
42c level while many others are re- 
fusing to sell further quantities at less 
than 43¢ and then will only sell limited 
amounts at a time believing that the 


market will reach 45¢ within the near 
future. Territory wools are active, 
prices being unchanged from _ last 
week. 

Woolen mills are taking pulled and 
scoured wools and noils in larger 
quantities, these wools being strong at 
prices noted last week. Sales of B 
lambs are reported at 85c, B supers 
at 86c to goc, the latter figure being 
paid for white winter Bs, approach- 
ing A super in grade; C supers have 
sold at 75c for best white wools. 
Stocks of pulled and scoured wools in 
dealers’ hands are below normal and 
manufacturers are now displaying 
more interest in off-sorts as stocks of 
white Bs and Cs are becoming low 
and higher. 

Local dealers report exceptionally 
large sales this week of quarter, three- 
eighths and fine noils, domestic fine 
being sold at 80c to 82c, quarter blood 
at 57c and three-eighths at 61c to 62c. 
Fine noils are strongest of this list 
and in most active request. There is 
little interest in carpet wools, manu- 
facturers obtaining only small filling- 
in goods orders and have sufficient 
wools in most instances to run them 
on their present curtailed operating 
schedules. Larger quantities of China 
wools have arrived in this country 
during recent weeks. Prices of carpet 
wools are unchanged and fairly steady. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phil- 
adelphia and New York for the week 
ended July 2, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows, in lbs.: 










Week 

Ended 

July 2 

Domestic .. 15, 765, 000 
Foreign ...... 1,343,000 $4 

Total 17, 198, O0f 


IMPORTS AT 





Boston anean 1, 343, 000 
Philadelphia .. 1,9 
New York 1,027, ¢ 
Total 2ess 4,299,000 152,638,000 184,06 


Excess Profits Case in War-Time 
Wool 

WasHIncTon, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Justice has submitted to the 
U. S. Supreme Court a motion to ad- 
vance for early consideration at the 
October term the Government’s case 
against W. A. McFarland and J. Nor- 
ris McFarland, co-partners trading as 
Henry Marcus & Son. This case in- 
volves the disposition of excess profits 
made on the domestic wool clip of 
1918. Several dealers have never 
turned over to the Department of 
Agriculture, for distribution among 
the growers of the wool, the excess 
profits realized by the dealers on the 
sale of the wool. The court’s decision 
will determine whether the department 
shall continue in its endeavor to col- 
lect and remit such funds to growers. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., are closed down until July 11, for 
vacation and inventory. 


Boiling Off Raw Silk 


Degumming in two to three hours without 
the slightest in- 
jury to the surface 
fibres, with a cost 
for labor, soap 
and steam not 
more than one- 
third the average 
cost. 


Rinsing and 
subsequent opera- 
tions require no 
further handling 
of the material. 





Circulating Means 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


Groveville, New Jersey 
Incorporated in 1907 


Saves Card Waste 


The Choquette Waste Saver actually saves between 50 and 
75‘c of the material formerly considered waste on the card. 


Isn’t this fact alone sufficient to arouse your interest! You 
may question the statement—and you would be justified—but 
if you will “follow through” you can easily find verification. 


480 of these machines are now installed in one mill. Try one 
on a card and judge the results for yourself.—Our illustrated 
folder gives more details. Write for one. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 


28-34 Davis St., Dept. T HARRISON, N. J. 


CHOQUETTE 


PATENT WASTE SAVER 
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NATIONAL ALIZAROL BROWN E B 


A NEW and important 
National Dye for wool, 
| especially valued because of its 


desirable dyeing properties by 
the Ortho-Chromo method. 


Distinguished by good leveling © 
and penetrating properties and 
good fastness to light, water, 
and fulling. This dye is par- 
| ticularly useful in combination 
a for the production of browns, 


| . 
tans, olive drabs, etc. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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than the same weight in horse shoes. 


Alkalies, too, vary in quality, so much so that the 


Yvandolle 


and Service 


Textile Alkalies 





were produced for the special problems of the textile mill. 


them in the textile mill. 


Ask your 
supply man or 


qrite 
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VICTROLYN 


is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
assistant for Cotton Warps. 


comsonasep text BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 
——CATALOG—— ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Horse Shoes and Watch Springs 


Horse shoes and watch springs are both made from steel, 
but a pound of watch springs is many times more valuable 


That these special purpose alkalies are meeting these prob- 
lems satisfactorily is proved by the daily growing demand for 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Seasonal Slackening of Finish- 


ing Activity 


The monthly statement of percent- 
age of normal average capacity 
operated in the cotton goods finishing 
industry, as reported by the National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics, shows a seasonal falling off 
in June from May. Details follow: 


May June 
1926 1927 1926 1927 
WG: joo suse’ 66 67 61 63 
G8 kb iGeakea ks 59 80 52 76 
Fast Black....... 25 32 24 26 
Logwood Black.. 31 31 31 24 
PREM <6. 6s'k:5 600s 79 91 Mh 83 


Cloth Sponging and Finishing 
Plant Census 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, 
according to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1925, 
the establishments engaged primarily 
in sponging and refinishing cloth on 
contract reported receipts aggregating 
$3,880,346, a decrease of 16.6% as 
compared with 1923, the last preced- 
ing census year. 

Many establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of clothing do their own 
sponging and refinishing, but the op- 
erations of such establishments are 
not included in the sponging and re- 
finishing industry. The value of pro- 
ducts shown represents merely the 
amount received for work done. 


Of the 60 establishments reporting 


in 1925, 38 were located in New York, 
5 in Ohio, 5 in Pennsylvania, 4 in 
Maryland, 4 in Massachusetts, and the 
remaining 4 in 3 other States. 

The statistics for 1925 and 1923 are 
summarized in the following  state- 





ment. The figures for 1925 are pre- 
liminary and subject to correction: 
Pct. of 
in ( ) 
1925 1923 dec. (—) 
Number of establish- 
oye, ETL 60 65 (*) 
Wage earners (average 
BEMDOT)T ..0ccccese 929 —24.2 
Maximum month..... Feb. 1,007 . 
Minimum month..... May 885 oaen 
Per cent of maxi- 
BNET  cccesccccuccs 87.0 8 eer ee 
NE ainnet nen waned $1,886,312 $2,209,596 —14.6 


Cost of materials (in- 

cluding fuel and elec- 

tric power) 202,979 
Receipts for work done, 3,880,346 
TIOPSOPOGEE on cssscvzccs 973 





*Not computed where base is less than 100 
¢Not including salaried employees. 


Whitby Braid Co. Celebrates 22 
Years of Growth 


Woopstock, OntT., CANADA.—The 
Whitby Braid & Edging Co., Finkle 
st., is celebrating the twenty-second 
vear of its organization. The 
pany started business in 1905 with five 
machines and to-day has 225 machines 


com- 


in operation day and night. The 
schedule of production is 20,000,000 
yards of braid per annum. The 


majority of the machines were de- 
signed and built in their own factory 
and no duplicates are available 
E. L. Whitby is the manager. 


Chemical Course at Show 


Lectures on Various Practices and 
Processes by Experts 

When the Eleventh Exposition of 
Chemical Industries the 
Grand Central Palace for the week 
beginning Sept. 26 to Oct. I, 1927, 
an educational opportunity will be 
offered through the Students’ Course 
on the Fundamentals of Chemical 
Engineering and Industrial Chemical 

The committee and Ex 
management have arranged 
the leading autho- 


opens in 


Practice. 
position 


lecture courses by 


rities in their various subjects. The 
classes will be divided into two 
groups,—the advanced students who 


are advanced in chemical engineering 


and have had sufficient training or 
experience to understand how chem- 
ical equipment is made and works, 


and another section made up of stu- 
dents who have not had the oppor- 
tunity or experience in unit practice 
or processes and their method of 
operation. 

Registration begins Monday 
Sept. 26 at the Exposition and class 
work s 3 p. m., when all stu- 
dents will meet a general lecture. 
General lectures will be given on each 


noon, 


tarts at 
for 


day for four days beginning Tuesday 
morning, Sept. 27, as follows: 
Arthur D.  Little—‘Ethics and 


Ideals of the Chemical 


Professi mm.” 


BRAG: 


ist and Engineer 


“What the 


Reads.” 


Parmelee- Chem- 


H. E. Howe—‘What the Chemist 
and Engineer Writes 
William Haynes “How the Prod- 


ucts Chemists Make Are Sold.” 

Among the speakers before the two 
details will be: 
Filtration Engi 
Kanowitz of Ray- 
Pulverizer Co.; 


groups on specific 
Arthur Wright of 
neers, Inc.; S. B. 
mond Bros. Impact ; 
W. A. McAdams of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; A. E. Mar- 
shall of Corning Works; E. 
J. Sweetland of United Filters Corp. 
on “Mechanical Separation’; G. Ed 


Glass 


win White, Chemical Engineering 
Department, College of the City ot 
New York, “Safety in the Laboratory 


Fixed Ni- 
Department 
Pressure 


and Plant”; F. A. Ernst, 
trogen Laboratory, U. S. 
of Agriculture, “High 
Equipment.” 


No Announcement of German 
Dye Pact 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Although 
ticipated, no announcement was made 
the I. G. 


concerl- 


an- 


at the annual meeting of 
Farbenindustrie <A. G.,, 
ing current negotiations with the Im- 
Chemicals, Ltd., of London 
Anglo-German chemical pact 
William T. 


advises in are 


perial 
for an 
Trade 


Daugherty, at 


Commissioner 
Berlin, 


ee ee eee ei 





Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies 

Aluminum Sulp. com.. 1 2 — 1 45 puamonie. >» deg. a 3% 
OD ND. ca gecswouss _ x, Crys. bbls...... _— : 

Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3% Potash, carbonate, 80- 

Potash, Lump .... 2%— 3% MOE. Reasons eeesnen 54y— 6 

Ammoniae, Sal. white «Caustic, aoe: : PS, aa ” a” 
ER Rae 54— 7 oda Ash, 58% light... 7 a— 2 

Bleach powder, per 100 i % ——. ay 3g : -o 1 oe 

WOPKS cccscsccese 3 MO — 3H learb, per 8... ‘ —=(s 

Binge BlGWO. ocscc cscs. 5 — 5% Caustic, 76% per 100 

Calcium Arsenate ..... iI*~— 8 Me. ci shecinceevatees 310 — 3 90 

Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Contract, 100 lb...... 3 00 

Oe te re 5%4— 9 eS ae 90 — 1 00 
BL - Satuwigneaaics 4—. 

Copperas, ton cecccee 18:00 —19 00 Natural Dyes and Tannins 
‘ream 0 | ee 22%— 2 stic: 5 

Epsom Salts 100 ib... 4 33 1 90 eS a. 2 
ormaldehyde Spot ... 11%— 12 } ~~ tna... 1%4— 

Glauber Salts, 100 Ib: 0115 Gambier, a eS 

Glycerine (C.’ P.) bbls. 26 — 26% Hypernic Ext—dl deg. 11 — 15 
PMN ss dataseneowanusios 27%— 28 indigo—Madras . - 61S ae . 
Yellow Crude ...... 26 — 26%  Logwood Extract, liq. pi 

Hydrosulphite Cone... 24 — 2 51 deg. .... : Sim 9 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 13% CE Pewune w= 
White (crystals) .... 14— 14% Osage Orange, Extract 

Lime, acetate, 100 Ib. $350 — ... 51 O65; -. - ee , 7 —_ Ty, 

Potassium—Bichromate 8%— 85%  Quercitron extract, 51 > 
Chlorate crystals 8l,— 9 ERE ae s 6 — 6% 
Permangan, tech.. 13%— 14 sunne Ext. dom. “ref., 

Sodium acetate 4%— 5 ee ~ onliernenalisngee 6%4— 7 
oa sesee 6%— 6% Wxtract stainless.... 10 — ... 
eit, a % 1 ° —175 Tannic Acid, tech..... 3 — 40 
Ph rea ~ a it 
Siecteae Seite a ast Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 Alpha Napthylamine .. 3 — 87 

30% crystals....... 24 2% Crude ....ccceee veces 60 — 65 

Tartar emetic, tech. 2 — 31% AMES Dil. ccevcvesses 15 — 15 

Tin—Crystals ......... 464%4— 47 ED cncahatedcinsseste 2— B 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 1914,— 19% Beta Naphthol, sub - 

Oxide, BBIS.....0600% 700 — 7% MOMENT vac scayncecce 55 — 60 

Zine Wawl......c...:... 9%— 10 OCREICEL. cvccvteace a 22 — 24 

Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — 34 

(tet i a a =... ~~ & 

e poe | aime 5 

Citrie arms ee 4344— 4434 Paranitraniline ....... 52 53 

Formic, 90% ....<0cc0 0l4— i 

Lactic, 22%............ 3% 4 Oils and Soaps 

Muriatic, 18 deg. per Caster Oil, No. 3...... 13%4— 15 
100 lb. in tank cars. — — Olive Oil, denatured, 

Nitric, 36@42 deg. per i. Gs sbeaseesacede 165 —1 75 
ME MS ca. akovkeia cane 5 00 — 6 75 BOGEE ip cecccvcnceces 9%4— ... 
SPEND cau ci wabsnoedos 1%— 12 Red Oil, Ib........+++.- 9 — 10% 

Sulphuric. 66 deg. per Stearic Acid, double 

_, ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 WOON i <s.5 4s <ene's . 114%— 12 

tartaric (imported).... 27%4— 28 Turkey Red Oil, 50%. . 10 — 12 


Faepiogan ROULls occcccces 5% 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 
WEEE han scenecs gaara 45 — 60 
Dextrine-Potato ...... Rly — 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.... 407 — 412 
Do. bbls., 100 Ib..... 434 — 4 39 
3um, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... 
Be Wa ead on cecaeene 4G — .c% 
Ny SN eed wr aiwse a eee 314— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 332 — 3 42 
Be - Wc ewtenmeaed 359 — 3 69 
Do. thin boiling, 
bags, 100 lb........ 392 — 402 
DOy. Biiicwdtccavaccde 419 — 42 
PRE. cat ereasedeuw 6% — 7% 
DE. scene eddseumness 9 — gly 
WRG csccveceevaces Sg — 8 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) ..... 23 — 385 
Black £ olumbia FF.. 5 — 60 
Blue, Ménkcnadadaee 24 — 982 
Blue a ordinary 60 — 80 
Bins, S Glick ccacevase 200 — 250 
mts, & Glisccecenss 2 OS™ ee 
Blue Sky, FF.. ee 9 — 1 50 
Blue, Fast RL....... 3 OO = ace 
Blue, Solamine ...... 200 — 
Benzo Azurine ...... 75 — 
OW. C. cadserwdes oO — 60 
OT, Ble waenenewn 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G..... ° 8 — ... 
Brown, 7 | 80 — ... 
COUR Bibs cccaast eens 60 — 90 
ONE Ge occ ancnwa se 5 — 80 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast B...ccce 38TH — ccs 
MO PEN Biss cic.ncsie 80 — 9 
Re d, Congo ... 400 — 50 
3enzo Purpurine, 4 B. 40 — 60 
Benzo eereerees 
10 B.. ore 1235 —1 5 
Scarlet, sR. ‘ 150 — ... 
Searict, 4 BBcsccccoe 210 — it 
Scarlet, 8 BS........ + ot eee 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 16 — 
WHee Dione xu esadeens 110 —1 “20 
Yellow  chrysoph- 
CE iiacsceseavees 60 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 9 — 95 
Developing Colors— 
i Se 400 — 60 
Black Zambesi ....... ie a 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 250 — 
Orange. developed ... 250 — 
PRIGRGHMO <c cevcctsevs ie —1% 


Red, Dev. 7 BL....... 2530 — «ae. 
Scarlet, Dev........+. 25 — 
Sulphur Colors— 
DIOR  kcacacvassenes il 14—- Ww 
Blue, cadet ......++- ee — 
Blue, BAVY cccccces éo 50 — 60 
ee or panace 20 — oo 
GFEOD .cccccccccccccce 55 —150 
Green, olive ....... d 23 — 50 
VOMOW ccccccoccccccss 45 — bw 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine .. canen 909 — 100 
Bismark Brown wwaen 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ........- 400 — 65 
Fuschine erystals -.. 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green ..... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —13 
Methyl violet ....... 80 —115 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

COE: 4h cvdeveccvnceee 550 — 600 
Safranine ... 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue Bs: 310 — ... 

Acid Colors 
Naphthol blue blk... 35 — 60 
Napthlamine black 

& DB. icetcdecencacas 5 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 4 00 
Alkali blue ...c.cccee 325 — 8 50 
Indigotine ........ as 75 —1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

pe eee 7 % — 980 
Soluble Blue ..... ... 800 —8 7 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 95 
Sulphone Blue R.... 60 — 5 
Patent Blue A........ 285 — ... 
Rescorcin brown .... 80 — 90 
Guinea green ....... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S8......... 7 —1 70 
Orange II ..ccccceces 24— 380 
Orange GG crys....-. 6-— ... 
Acid Fuchsine ...... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... "5 _ R2 
Crocein scarlet we 2H — 1B 
Fast red A....ccccees 50 — ts 
Azo yellow ......... 13 —1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 250 
Naphthol, yellow .... 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B....... 200 — ... 
Diamond Black PV.. 7— ...- 
Chrome Blue Black. 40 — 50 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 — 1 25 
Chrome Green ......- 7 —1 50 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
Tudigo— 
Syuthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 


ai a ese iineaeniileedlasten einige 
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AND NOW 


SYNTHETIC OLIVE OIL 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY US AS 


“OLOVOLO” 


Chemical Analysis Cannot Distinguish 


It From Pure Commercial Olive Oil 


Quality—Always Uniform. Price—Always Less. 


Delivery—Over Any Period. Samples—Upon Request 


OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dewey Street Tel.: Little Falls, 207 Singac, N. J. 





oo ————————oro—n—X_] 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


LE 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 ~ 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP 8::223, SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
WY for ies Se Gaiee “Oil 
AN NY NY iho. 
x AY NG 
' Ny \ 
rey RY YS 


Olive SOAP i 
® 


Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors 





Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 





S.R. DAVID& COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER 


Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices co. 
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LET US SUPPLY YOU | 
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Reliable Humidifying Devices 


Since 1888 amit 
AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Georgia Massachusetts North Carolina South Carolina 


A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 
ways a High 
Class Tub. 


Lined with Monel or constructed 
with All Acid Resisting Rods if 


desired. 







G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roberts 


Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for All 
Industrial Purposes 
We manufacture pressure and gravity filters especially 


adapted to meet the exacting needs of the textile 
industry- 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 
—— See Also —— 
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my AT LAST * Sonu Bvtacceec?™ 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 






Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, ete., not only destroys all worms | 
and larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 
Will not stain the finest fabric. 


Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 
NO nIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. RAT DOOM 


| 

| 

Line at Side 
Actual Suse 

| 


ROACH DOOM 





Use Berry Fans 
for Drying and Ventilating 


Particular attention paid to Special Job Work and General Repair Work 


Manufactured by A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 
28 BINFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











(arrier Fnaineering @rporation 
750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 


= a e 8 
Air Conditioning | 
(MANUFACTURED WEATHER) 

HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 


Bulletins upon Request 










Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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port to the Department of Commerce. 
The meeting of the German dye trust 
was held June 2. A dividend of 10% 
was approved on 1926 operations, the 
same as In 1925. 


Business News 





Different Types of Salt 
Now Recommended for Water 


Softeners 
International 
its research 


The Salt Company, 
through department, has 
secured some new facts regarding the 
economical operation of water softening 
equipment. It is true that the salt brine 
necessary for the regeneration of the 
zeolite in water softening systems can 
be produced with any grade of common 
salt. And users of water softeners have 
in the past proceeded on this principle. 
The size or capacity of water softeners, 
however, has an influence on what grade 
of salt will be most economical. 

These facts should prove interesting to 
water soiteners. As zeolite 
water softeners have proved their ability 
to reduce the textile 
and boiler plant maintenance this phase 
f softener operation will contribute to 
the satisfaction of plant owners. The 
facts regarding the proper grade of salt 
for regenerating water softeners have 
now been determined by the International 
Salt Company, producers of every known 
salt (sodium chloride). This 
information qualifies them to recommend 
the proper grade of salt for every type 
of softener. 


users of 


cost of processes 


kind of 


Casablaneas Office in Greenville 
ls Removed 
The American 
manufacturers of 


Casablancas Corp., 
Spanish long-draft 
spinning equipment has closed its office 
in Greenville and will conduct its affairs 
the Boston office. The Casa- 
blancas equipment has in the past been 
manufactured in New England and the 
fice affairs will be conducted nearer the 
place of manufacture. 

The American Casablancas Corp., was 
formed slightly more than a year 
upon the return to this country 
Europe of A. H. Cottingham, general 
the Victor-Monaghan Co. 
ther officials of the Victor-Monaghan 

ire interested in the organization 
and will continue to hold their holdings 

1 the company since its. removal. 


from 


ago 
from 


Manager of 


F. W. Gurry Southern Repre- 
sentative of Stafford Co. 

Frank W. Gurry has recently been ap- 
pointed by the Stafford Co., Readville, 
Mass. as southern selling agent with 
headquarters at the company’s office in 
Char! tte, N. C. Mr. Gurry is well 
Known throughout the country. 


Parker School District Begins 
Course for Mill Workers 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—Classes in 

ng, loom fixing, designing, cot- 

rading and machine shop prac- 
ce will begin at Parker High School, 
ker School District, Greenville, 
n which many textile plants are 
‘ocate| and for whose employes the 

are to operate, July 5 and run 
everal weeks. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


Business Literature| 





3USINESS CONTROL THROUGH ANALYSIS; | 


Ernst & Ernst, New York. 

The budget in business, as a means 
through which management achieves co- 
ordinated effort, 
sources, and 


conservation of re- 
more rapid turnover of 
merchandise inventories, is described in 
a 32-page booklet. “Business Control 
through Analysis,” just issued by Ernst 
& Ernst, accountants. 


The booklet explains that in preparing 


the budget, an advance estimate of sales 


is made according to lines of merchan- | 
dise and the months of the budget period. | 


Buying allowances, production schedules, 
expense, collections, improvements, _ fi- 
nancing and profits are planned in the 
light of the sales estimate. The calcu- 
lations, it is said, are based on analysis 
of past operating results, study of mar- 
kets, trade conditions and business trends. 

Any business in the retail, wholesale, 
manufacturing or any other field, 
booklet points out, can be 
extent and to real 
gardless of the seasons, 
or other conditions. 


the 
some advantage re 
weather, 


The booklet emphasizes that the budget 
is not a substitute for able and skillful 
executives. It is an instrument stimulat 
ing resourcefulness. % i 2 
through which all forces in a 
are directed toward the attainment of a 
definite objective, and a_ standard 
which from day to day and month to 
month, management measures the 
sive steps of accomplishment. 


de V ice 


business 
with 


succes 


“BurFFALo” Conomat Fans; Buffalo 

Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

This illustrated catalog (No. 422) 
presents, in brief form, the designs and 
characteristics of Buffalo double-curved 
blade fans of both Duplex and Turbo 
types, as well as information on the ap- 


plication of these fans to heating and 
ventilating surfaces. Commencing with 
a discussion of modern multiblade fans 


features as 
blades, 
inlet 


and their advantages, such 
housing design, double-curved 
fan characteristics, outlet velocity, 
guards, standard arrangements of hous- 
ing and drive, special housings, shafts, 
balance, and bearing details are treated in 
order. The last few pages are devoted 
to specifications and dimensions of the 
conoidal fans. 


FOUNTAINS; 
Warren, O. 


Catalog F in 


COOLER 
Taylor Co., 


HaALsEY TAYLOR 
Halsey W. 
This is 

described water 

matic stream 

installation. 
side-stream principle is explained. 
self-contained 


which are 


with auto 


Frigidair« 


fountains 
control for 


Both 


and remote types. of 
coolers are illustrated and specifications 
are given. Data covering amount oi 


water required for ten classes of installa 
tions, compressor capacities, and remote 
installations are included. 


budgeted to | 


crops | 


The sanitary Halsey Taylor 
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TETRACHLORIDE 
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IES 


of TIN- 


(ANHYDROUS) 


HE unvarying standard 

of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 
Company product is your 
warranty of receiving abso- 
lute value for every dollar of 
its purchase cost. 


) GENERAL CHEMICAL 


ry 
COMPANY > 


40 Rector St., NewYork 4 


Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y 
CHICAGO - CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST LOUIS 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL “4 
» 
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So Much Depends 





TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL’S 


REG. U. 5&. PAT. OFFICE 
The most extensive 
line of recording 
devices — including 
instruments for 
Pressure, Liquid 
Level, Temperature, 
Electricity, Motion, 
Speed, Humidity, 





Etc. Ask for our 
catalogs. 
See Also ——- 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-—— 


Puttinc QuaLity Pius 1n CINCINNATI | 


STANDARD ARBORS: Cincinnati 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 


In this 24-page booklet is told the story 


of Cincinnati arbors—how they are made | 


and how they are tested. The advant- 
ages of the standardized spindle end and 
of Cincinnati arbors are enumerated and 


a series of photographs show how arbors | 


Milling | 





BRISTOL'S 


=SSSSSSSyw_LHpL_y_ELLHH__==_=___=_====SSsSssa 


on the Scouring 


O much of the efficient processing of 
the wool depends upon its first wet 
treatment — in the scouring bowl. If the 
natural grease, dirt and grit are not prop- 
erly removed, you can look for trouble in 
subsequent operations. 


And the temperature of the steam enter- 
ing the bowl is often to blame. Let it 
deviate continually, during the process — 
and the wool stands a healthy chance of 
being damaged, made unfit for satisfac- 
|] tory dyeing. Let the temperature ex- 
ceed the 120 F. mark —and the fibres 
| become brittle, rough. No wonder they 
| cause trouble! 


Install a Bristol Recording Thermometer 
on the scouring bowl. The easily read 
|] chart tells at a glance when there’s 
|] trouble brewing. By giving figures to 
keep the temperature uniform, there’s no 
excuse for poor results. Bulletin 1303. 









| he Bristol Company, (ZoNWaterbury, Connecticut 
IILFOR 38 YEARS] EY [Techinteat TLMAKers OF [f) 







11 am] a \Engineer 
<—% 






RECORDING ~~ 
—~INSTRUMENTS 
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are made, from the rough forgings to the 
finished and _ tested product. Specifica- 
tions and price lists of arbors for stand- 
ard spindle end, arbor adapters, collet 
adapters, collets, fly cutter arbors, and 
cutter arbors are included. A list 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
products and publications con- 
cludes the catalog. 


Screw 
Ol the 
pany’s 


NDULETS OTHER SAFETY CIR- 
curr Devices; Crouse-Hinds Co., 
N. Y 

This is Bulletin G-2, and in it are given 
details of 
equipment 


GROl AND 


Syracuse, 
protective grounding circuits 


made the 
modern use of high voltages for electrical 


and necessary by 


distribution systems and by the tremend- 
ous capacities of the present-day sources 
(jroundulets for conduit wir- 
groundulets for open 
strap clamp terminal; plug 
terminal: flat surface terminal; soldering 
lug: groundulet meter shunt; groundu- 
let jumpers, cap screws, studs, lugs, clips 
and cable: and connectors for grounding 
systems are all illustrated and described. 
Several sketches show suggested types of 
standardized grounding 


of supply 
ing—GC series; 


ground wire; 


construction for 
regulations. 


Movinc For ALL OF YOUR MAKING; 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, O 
As it is stated in this folder, “Some 

workmen do nothing but pick things 
up—and put them down again” with the 
result that tremendous sums are wasted. 
Ten illustrations of different tramrail 
carriers are shown in actual operation in 
a variety of industries where they handle 
material through manu- 
facture on overhead system, thus 
saving much time and expense by reliev- 
ing skilled help of the for 
handling materials during the process of 
production 


ONE 


every stage ot 


one 


necessity 


Jatcase; Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The backgrounds of the pages of this 
folder are enlarged photomicrographs 
showing the structure of Jalcase steel 
treated by different heating and quench 
ing processes to obtain different characters 
of steels. On the inner pages of the 
circular are shown a few machine parts 
made from Jalcase steel. It is stated 
that Jalcase is a free-cutting, open hearth 
steel especially adapted for case-carburiz- 
ing and for forging where machinability 
is important. 


Projectors; Crouse-Hinds 
Ni XY. 
Five types of floodlight 
LCE 12, -16, -20, and -24, LDE 10 
illustrated this 
pamphlet which is designated as Bulletin 


FLOODLIGHT 
Co., Svracuse, 


projectors 
and 
described in 


—are and 


308. Particulars are given of weather- 
proof and dustproot projector cases, 
hoods, housings, focusing mechanisms, 


mountings, wiring connections, adjustable 
stops, lenses, etc. Instructions regarding 
the manner of cleaning and relamping, 
selection of lamp, and selection of reflec- 
tor are also included. 


SeELF-THREADING UNIONS AND CGON- 
NEcTORS ; Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

There are conditions in conduit in- 
stallation where it is necessary to use 
some type of union. It is sometimes not 
convenient to thread the conduit to take 
a regular condulet threaded union, and, 
when this is the case, it is possible to 
use some self-threading element which 
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will insure a substantial watertight and 
gas-tight connection with a_ perfect 
ground bond. Self-threading unions Type 
CCU, and self-threading connectors Type 
CCT, for use in such instances are de- 





scribed and illustrated in this folder 
(Bulletin 2098). 
ADJUSTABLE OUTBOARD BEARINGS; Bos- 


ton Gear Works Sales Co., Norfolk 

Downs, Quincy, Mass. 

This circular is concerned with adjust- 
able outboard bearings, some of the uses 
of which are stated as outboard support 
for projecting shafts, countershaft 
hanger, temporary’ bearing requiring 
future adjustment, gear mount where oil- 
tight case is not necessary, and pillow 
blocks. Specifications and dimensions of 
Type BA outboard bearings are included. 
N. C. Textile School Men in 
Association Work 

L. R. Gilbert, recently elected 
president of the Southern Textile 
Association, is the third alumnus of 
the Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College to hold this posi- 
tion. His predecessors were A. M. 
Dixon, president of Dixon Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., and John W. Clark, 
president of Randolph Mills of 
lranklinville, N. C. 

Carl R. Harris, assistant superin- 
tendent of Inman (S. C.) Mills, and 


C. M. Black, superintendent of Bor- 
den Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C., are 


other alumni of the State College 
Textile School who have been prom- 
inent in the work of the Southern 
Textile Association. Mr. Harris was 
recently elected vice-president in re- 
cognition of his excellent work as 
chairman of the Spinner’s Section. 
Mr. Black rendered valuable service 
as chairman of the Eastern North 
Carolina Spinner’s Section. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. 
Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile 
School, was a charter member of the 
Southern Textile Association. 

W. D. Briggs, president of Cara- 
leigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C., who was 
recently elected third vice-president 
of the North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, is another 


alumnus of North Carolina State 
Cr lege. 
N. C. Cooperatives Reel-ct 
Officers 
Rateicu, N. C.—Managing officers 
of the North Carolina Cotton 


Association 
were re-elected for the new fiscal year 
at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors here on June 30. 

ior; 238, W. Kilgore, of 
continues as president; W. A. 
of Weldon, as vice-president; U. B. 
Blalock as and 
general Stuart, 
assistant treasurer. 

John T. Thorne, of Farmville, 
W. H. Liles, of Wadesboro and J. W. 


Stephenson of Smithfield, will 


Growers’ Cooperative 


Raleigh, 
Pierce, 


secretary-treasurer 


manager, and C. E. 


serve 


with the officers as members of the 
executive committee. 
The association has succeeded in 


reducing its operating costs each year 
since its organization. It cost $8.10 
a bale to operate the first year while 
last year the total cost was $4.30 a 
bale. 


Obituary 





George Ernest Duffy 

George Ernest Duffy, president and 
treasurer of the George E. Duffy Mfg. 
Co., and the Royal Worcester Corset 
Co., both of Worcester, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Belmont (N. H.) Hosiery 
Co., and also president of the Acme 
Knitting Machine & Needle Co., Frank- 
lin, N. H., died on July 1 by drowning 
in Giles pond, about three miles from 
Franklin, N. H. Mr. Duffy had been 
in ill health for two or three years and 
this fact coupled by grief over the 
death of his wife on May 25 last is 
believed by his friends to have caused 
him to end his life. His business affairs 
are said to be in excellent shape. His 
untimely death has cast a gloom over a 
wide circle of friends all over the coun- 
try. Mr. Duffy went to Franklin 
several days ago to visit his brother, 
Walter F. Duffy, treasurer of the Bel- 
mont Hosiery Co. and on the day of his 
death borrowed his automobile to go to 
the pond. The automobile and some 
clothing was found on the shore. Mr. 
Duffy was born in Franklin on Sept. 7, 
1870, son of Michael and Mary (Faw- 
drey) Duffy. His father was born in 
Ireland and was a_ hosiery manufac- 
turer in Franklin, where he died on Jan. 
18, 1918. After attending school in his 
native town he entered Dartmouth Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated in 
1893. He then entered the employ of 
the M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North 
Andover, Mass., for the purpose of 
learning the woolen manufacturing busi- 
ness, and after a thorough training in 
every department, was made superin- 
tendent of its mills in 1899. From 1900 
to 1907 he was general manager of the 
Charles River Woolen Co., with mills in 
Bellingham and Franklin, Mass. In 1909 
he went to Worcester and became man- 
ager of the E. D. Thayer Co., buying 
this property on Jan. 1, 1910, when he 
organized the present company. The 
business has been successful from the 
start and the plant has been more than 
doubled in size. The reliability of the 
products and Mr. Duffy’s fine judgment 
in developing fabrics demanded by the 
trade in a period of rapidly changing 
styles, made him one of the leading 
producers of cloakings and overcoatings 
in this country. He was a director of 
the Worcester County National Bank, 
formerly the Merchants’ National Bank, 
Worcester, and also a director of the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Duffy was for five or six years treasurer 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers’ Textile 


Association of Worcester County. He 
was also a member of the National 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 


Manufacturers, a 32d degree mason and 
a member of various clubs. Mr. Duffy 
leaves two daughters and a son, Ralph 
E., who is associated with the George 


E. Duffy Mfg. Co. 


Charles A. Morss 


Charles Anthony Morss, vice president 
of the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., and formerly identified with 
the Boston wool trade, died of heart 
failure July 5 at his residence in Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Born in Boston July 13, 
1857, he was graduated from the English 
High School in that city in 1875 and the 
same year entered the wool business with 
Warren D. Hobbs, and was a partner in 
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the firm of Hobbs, Taft & Co. from 1 
to 1888. He was treasurer of the S: 
plex Wire & Cable Co. from 1895 
1917, and from 1917 to 1922 was governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bo 
He is survived by his widow, three sons 
and a daughter. Everett Morss, presi- 
dent, and Henry A. Morss, treasure: 
the Simplex Wire & Cable Co. are 
brothers. 


x 


4 





Col. William Strong Dewey 

Col. William Strong Dewey, treasurer 
of the A. G. Dewey Co., Quechee, \t., 
since its incorporation in 1890, died at 
his home in that village on July 3, aiter 
an illness of several months. He was 
born in Quechee on Aug. 3, 1841, son of 
Albert Gallatin and Emily (Strong) 
Dewey. After the civil war, in which he 
served, he worked in the office of Taft 
& Parker for two years and then was 
associated with J. C. Parker & Co., until 
1876 when he became a member of the 
Firm of A. G. Dewey & Co.’ which was 
incorporated under its present name in 
1890. He was president of the Wood- 
stock (Vt.) National Bank and a trustee 
of the Ottauquechee Savings Bank, 
Woodstock. He was a member of the 
late Gov. Samuel E. Pingree’s staff in 
1884 from which office he gained his 
rank, Col. Dewey, who was unmarried, is 
survived by a brother, John J. Dewey, 
president of the A. G. Dewey Co., and a 
sister. 


Anthony J. Shaughnessey 


Anthony J. Shaughnessey, aged 26 
years, a son of Martin J. Shaughnessey, 
and associate with his father in the 
Shaughnessey Knitting Company of 
Watertown, N. Y., died on July 3. He 
was widely known, and was one of the 
youngest among his city’s business men 
He was born in New Britain, Conn., but 
had lived in Watertown since boyhood. 
Anthony Shaughnessey was _ production 
manager of the knitting company. Sur- 
viving are his widow and three small 
children. 


W. T. Sanders 


W. T. Sanders, of Charlotte, N. C., 
an outstanding figure in the cotton busi- 
ness in the South, died at Lexington, 
Ky. He was 84 years old and death was 
due to injuries received in a fall in a 
Lexington hotel on May 2. Mr. Sanders 
stopped at Lexington while returning 
from the National Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association meeting in Atlantic City. 
He fell in the hotel sustaining such in- 
juries that he could not be taken to his 
home. He is survived by a son and a 
daughter. 


Robert Cliffe 


Robert Cliffe, for more than 28 years 
overseer of mule spinning for the Berk- 
shire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 
until his retirement about two years agi 
on account of poor health, died in Plun- 
kett Memorial Hospital, Adams, on June 
30, following an operation. Mr. Cliffe 
was born in Blackburn, England in 1844 
and came to this country with his family 
in 1879, locating in Providence, R. I. He 
began work in England when eight years 
old. He leaves a widow and two sons. 


Charles E. Matteson 

Charles E. Matteson, for many years 
superintendent of mills of the Americat 
Woolen Co. at Lawrence, Mass., died in 
New York City, according to announce- 
ment received at the mills in Lawrence, 
aged 58 years. Burial was in Prov 
dence, R. I. Mr. Matteson retired from 
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the American Woolen Co. three years 
ago and had since resided in New York. 
Death was due to heart trouble. He 
leaves a widow, a son, Ernest and two 
daughters, Miss Mildred Matteson and 
Mrs. James J. McConnell of New York. 


Edward H. Darby 

l:dward H. Darby, chief chemist at 
the plant of the Rome Wire Co., died 
Jast week in that city after a six months’ 
illness. He was 34 years old. Following 
his graduation from Clark University he 
held responsible positions with the Elec- 
tro-Chemical Co. at Niagara Falls and 
the Atlantic Refining Co. at Philadelphia 
and in 1923 he assumed management of 
the chemical laboratory and research de- 
partment of the Rome Wire Co. 


W. A. Bell 

\. A. Bell, formerly engineer of the 
Spray (N. C.) Cotton Mill, but for the 
last few years living in Burlington, died 
in that city June 14 from the effects of a 
spider bite. He is survived by two sons 
and daughter. His body was brought 
here for funeral and interment, which 
was attended by a large number of people 
from both Spray and Leakesville. 


Peter Burr 

Peter Burr who died in Toronto, 
Canada, a few days ago, was one of the 
pioneer textile men of Canada. He was 
a native of Prince Edward Island, where 
he was the proprietor of one of the 
largest woolen mills to be instituted in 
Canada in the early days. He had 
reached his 91st year. The burial was 
at Picton, Ont. 


Charles H. Bannister 
Charles H. Bannister, who recently 
retired as overseer of the yard of the 
Boston Duck Co. of the Otis Co., Bonds- 
ville, Mass., on account of ill health, 
after many years of service, died in the 
Wing Memorial Hospital, Palmer, 
Mass., on June 28. Mr. Bannister, who 
was 63 years old, leaves a daughter and 

one son. Burial was in Palmer. 


James Dewan 

James Dewan, first mayor of Strath- 
roy, Ont., Canada, and the founder of 
the Strathroy Woolen Mills, died in 
Strathroy this week at the age of 80 
years. He was widely known in the tex- 
tile industry in Canada, although of late 
vears he had not been engaged in it. 


Thomas E. Jones 


Thomas E. Jones, for a number of 
tars master mechanic at the plant of 
the Rome Wire Co., died at his home 
tollowing a brief illness. He was 71 
years old and retired from active duty 
several months ago after being in the 
employ of the firm for over eleven years. 

Stephen Klock 

Stephen Klock, one of the oldest em- 
ployes of the Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort 
Plain, N. Y., died at his home in that 
ity last week after several months’ ill- 
ness. He was 70 years old, and had been 
entihed with the knitting firm for the 
‘ast £6 years, serving for some time as a 
OSs Carpenter of the company. 


End Thread Co., Millbury, 
s., shut down on June 30 until July 
tor the annual summer vacation for 
emploves. 
Palmer Mills of the Otis Co., Three 
vers, Mass., shut down on July 2 until 
July 11 for the annual vacation period. 


ll 
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Norfolk Expands as 
Handling Center 

RicHMOND, Va.—Two and perhaps 
other cotton exporting houses are to 
enter the Norfolk (Va.) field in the 
fall, and at least one other, which 
has been operating in that city for 
two years, is to expand its activities 
and increase the utilization of facili- 
ties available there for exporting the 
staple, according to well-authenticated 
reports current in Norfolk shipping 
circles. 

S. Newberger & Son, long one of 
the leading exporting houses, using 
New Orleans as a base, will open a 
branch in Norfolk in the fall, it is 
understood, and arrangements shortly 
will be made for its location. 

The McFadden interests, ex- 
tensive exporters, have been prom- 
inently mentioned in connection with 
the lease of space at the army supply 
base for the location a cotton com- 
press plant in addition to that oper- 
ated by the Norfolk Warehouse Cor- 
poration. 

Anderson, Clayton & Co, a 
dominating factor in the cotton ex- 
port trade, who have had an office in 
Norfolk for two years, operating at 
the army base, are understood to be 
planning an expansion of their opera- 
tions at Norfolk by the time the ex- 
port season in the fall is well under 
way. 

There is said to be a strong 
ability that other exporters are inter- 
ested in the McFadden company in 
the proposal to locate a new cotton 
compress plant at the army base, and 
that one or more may establish offices 
at Norfolk. 

The reason for the accelerated in- 
terest in Norfolk as a cotton port at 
this time is, not explained authorita- 
tively, but it is ascribed to several 
causes. Among them are: 

The favorable location of the port 
with respect to the and 
Georgia cotton fields. 

The improved foreign steamship 
service of the United States Shipping 
Board, which also resulted in 
more regular sailings by foreign serv- 
ice lines. 

The renewed activities of railroads 
in behalf of turning cotton export 
trade in Norfolk’s direction. 

And the Mississippi flood, which 
has washed out an exceedingly large 
proportion of the cotton field in that 
river’s valley. 


Cotton 


also 


prob 


Carolina 


has 


Textile Exports to Territories 


Increase 

WasuincTon, D. C.—Shipments of 
textile fibers and manufactures 
thereof from the United States to 
Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico dur- 
ing 1926 reached an aggregate value 
of $25,480,000 against $23,552,000 in 
1925, according to the Textile Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. 

Cotton cloth shipments to those 
destinations declined from 50,973,000 
sq. yds., valued at $9,492,000 in 1925, 
to 48,189,000 sq. yds., with a value of 
$7,945,000, in 1926—a decrease of 
only 514% in quantity but of over 
16% in value. 


From the standpoint of the value 
of American textiles purchased an- 
nually, Porto Rico is the most im- 
portant of these territories. In 1926 
it took goods to the value of $15,- 
114,000 compared with $14,308,000 in 
1925. Shipments of cotton cloth to 
Porto amounted to 40,253,000 
sq. yds., valued at $6,284,000 com- 
pared with 42,988,000 sq. yds., worth 
$7,650,000, in 1925, and 47,449,000 sq. 
yds., with a value of $8,454,000 in 
1924. The 1926 shipments of cotton 
piece goods comprised approximately 
II,000,000 sq. yds. of unbleached, 
6,000,000 of bleached, 4,000,000 of 
printed, 13,500,000 of piece-dyed, and 
5,500,000 of yarn-dyed. 


Rico 


Porto Rico’s 
purchases of wool manufactures from 
the United States were valued at 
$652,000 and of silk manufactures, at 
$389,000, compared with $442,000 
and $358,000, respectively, in 1925. 


Financial Quotations 
(Continued from page 59) 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... 120 


140 
GOMNCS. Mig. COs. 6 6 sidcccns:s 72 75 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 180 185 
Glenwood Mills A wigs 132 140 
UNION PENNE as ei nceeca ceeds 83 S7 
Graniteville Mfg. Co........ 120 125 
Greenwood Cotton Mills... .. 100 
Grendel Mills ......... o. wae 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, 

re era — iS 50 
ae 118 ara 
Ilartsville Cotton Mills...... 143 149 
PNR NE nc koe 9 weal oars 125 ioe 
Inman Mills, pfd...... 102 ies 
Jackson Mills .. 230 anes 
Judson Mills ... 148 151 
Judson Mills, pfd........... 103 105 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga... 110 es 
Lancaster Cotton Mills..... 247 a 
Laurens Cotton Mills....... 150 wr 
Limestone Cotton Mills 120 125 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C...... 134 et 
Mariboro Mills .. 2.26.0... 25 27 
PME nore Gia) 4x a osc ara kes 300 bea 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd...... 94 96 
PAOMGPER: BEIIS Bc ccccaecs 125 130 
Monarch Mills, pfd.......... 101 (i 
Musgrove Cotton Mills. ..... 75 80 
Newberry Cotton Mills...... 121 126 
Ninety-Bix Mills .. occ. ccens 200 : 
Norris Cotton Mills...... 5 70 
Orr Cotton MIMS... . ws ces. 98 103 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd...... 97 LOO 
Pacoiet BES. Ciiccscciccsee, BOO 215 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 102 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 

A, pf. (Par, $80)....... 79 81 
gi a ae 13 16 
Pickens Cotton Mills........ 130 sae 
PisG@momt Mite. Co... ....<0 5. 135 
Poe, 3. Wen meets COs bcc Sees 93 98 
POURsOte TRUS 6k sc wicaces se 70 75 
Riverside Mills (Par, $12.50) 11 
Riverside and Dan _ River 

De AS Sede oe reteka 6ee 175 
Riverside and Dan _ River 

Mills, 6% pfd... ive a 102 
ll ear ee 81 91 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga......... DO 
to ee 52 Pe 
Toxaway Mills (Par, $25).. 33 35 
Union-Buffalo Mills ........ 39 44 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd. 

CGNs GP akiew es cnwewens 92 93 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. 

ROMs MOWED oo6-5 Rae eisiree.ece 52 53 
Victor - Ménaghan Company 

et MUN er ask wid: anata. 101! 103 
Victor-Monaghan Company, 

Me ACK Statice a l’nhe vata ees 110 113 
Wallace Mfg. Co........00- 75 wa 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd...... 100 ie 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co........ 140 146 
ae ee ae a 50 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd........ 89 92 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd........ 100 105 
Whitney Mig. Ce... ices ess 55 65 


Williamston ee 
Woodruff Cotton as tas 115 121 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co... 125 130 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

a Paces Vande ee 91 93 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by RK. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. ©. 


Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co......... 114 117 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 96 101 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... 82 90 
TT DEO Los iso a bee we 75 90 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 142 151 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

Bao tsa @ be cas naawa aa 109% 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 20 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

RE 6 2S e wa eeeaees nas 13 15 


(249) 89 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

RUE Wa:k tad o S00! areieie 4s we 101 103 
China Grove Cotton Mills.. 111 116 
OS A. 73 81 
Climax Spinning Co........ 117 126 
Clover Mills aaterakrasca i 64 68 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 100 105 
BIN GEE <4. oa 5 © ka wre so a 100 ‘ 
Durham Hosiery 7% pfd.. 44 48 
Durham Hosiery “B”...... 6 10 
Eastern Mfg. Co.......... ese 58 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co..... 114 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

Math doa is har anu teerane 101 103 
gs oe sw wues 130 ai 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 50 61 
REDS Ms OOo oa kc wae ew e's 80 90 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 9 11 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

ME ov weed ewenibraste sales 101 hal 
Henrietta 7% pfd........ 70 80 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... 92 98 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 219 231 
EigNTOPG TEMS oo ck sceces 108 ad 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 116 126 
A MR LS aia i iy do Cow. ace ae 45 
Majestic Mfg. Co.......... 174 weed 
Mansfield Mills .......... 118 130 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... oo 41 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

WO A oo wa agian aiaieie ea ad 65 85 
ON BI a a wos ce ew. 75 85 
National Yarn Mill........ 100 110 
PareG@ale Mille ...icsccces aes 80 
Perfection Spinning Co..... 101 104 
pe rer 139 145 
Rbhyne-Houser Mfg. Co..... 75 85 
Roanoke Mills, 74%% Ist 

WEN ue bivis wcas Wiehe a hue oe 97 99 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 

A is sng wreath 96 100 
Rosemary, 7% % pfd....... 98% ... 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co..... 90 98 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co... S85 96 
Sterling Spinning Co...... 105 112 
Stowe Spinning Co......... 108 112 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 60 70 
Winget Yarn Mills Co...... 60 65 
Wiscasset Mills Co........ 200 


Protect Osborn in Tax Action 

Fatt River, Mass.—Acting in the 
interests of the Osborn mills, when 
the city advertised the sale of the 
property for non-payment of 1925 and 
1926 taxes last week, the directors se- 
cured a restraining order from the 
Superior Court and also the appoint- 
ment of Nathaniel B. Durfee, one of 
their board, and John S. Brayton, of 
the B. M. C. Durfee Trust Co., as 
temporary receivers of the mill. 

The receivers accepted the resigna- 
tion of Treasurer James Sinclair and 
closed the mill plant on July 1. Later 
they appointed Elliott G. Cottle as 
their agent to take an inventory of 
the property. The financial report of 
the corporation as given to the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting in April 
showed a net indebtedness of $595, 
000. The mill is capitalized at $750,- 
000 and is equipped with about 68,000 
spindles and about 1,300 looms for the 
manufacture of sateens, lawns, twills, 
pongees and pillow tubing. 


Canadian Wool Market Is Im- 
proving 

Toronto, CAaNnaApA.—According to 
the Canadian Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers, Ltd., head office Toronto, condi- 
tions in the wool business are rapidly 
improving. In contrast to the draggy 
market and late settlements of a year 
ago, prices to-day are on the up- 
grade. The organization states that 
that portion of the new clip received 
up to the end of April will be settled 
for immediately. Considerable 
Ontario wool was consigned during 
March and April this season, and 
rather than have these shippers wait 
until the regular settlement at the end 
of the year, the Cooperative decided 
to close the pool at the end of the first 
two shipping months. This early set- 
tlement seems to bear out the firm 
tone of the wool market. 
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(Continued from page 28) 


H. C. McKenna, designer and over- 
seer of weaving at the Planters & 
Merchants Mills, New Braunfels, Tex., 
and Miss Alvina Abrahams were mar- 
ried June 16 in New Braunfels. 


C. J. Waldrop has been made general 
overseer of weaving of the Cascade 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


W. Lee Smith, formerly of Gastonia, 
N. C., is now overseer of spinning at the 
Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
WN. ©, 

James Oates has taken a position as 
overseer of carding with Thomas Henry 
& Sons, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 


R. L. Payne, formerly overseer of 
weaving for the Cotton Mills Products 
Co., Natchez, Miss., now holds a similar 
position in the Echota Cotfton Mills, 
Calhoun, Ga. 


J. W. White has resigned as overseer 
of weaving in the Canton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills No. 1, and accepted a position in 
the Monroe (Ga.) cotton mills. 


J. H. Plonk has taken a position as 
overseer of spinning and winding with 
the Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


C. F. Canupp, formerly with the 
Phenix Mills Co., Kings Mountain, N. 
C., is now assistant night overseer of 
weaving at Lancaster, (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 

James W. Loggins has taken a posi- 
tion as second hand in weaving with the 
Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


Stanley Gula has accepted a position 
as second hand in the picker room of 
the Boston Duck Co., of the Otis Co., 
Bondsville, Mass. 


Richard Knight has resigned as master 


mechanic at the Pacific Mills, 
ew 


Lyman, 


J. W. Fleming is now overseer of 
spinning in the Eureka Cotton Mill, 
Chester, S. C. 


W. E. Evans has resigned as overseer 
of the weaving for the Anchor Duck 
Mills, Rome, Ga., and accepted a similar 
position in the Canton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills No. 1. 


Fred J. Smith has resigned as section 
hand in the Loray Division of the Man- 
ille Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. €.. to 
hecome night overseer of spinning in the 
\merican Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, 
N.C 


P. E. Adams has resigned as overseer 


carding in the Arcadia Cotton Mills, 
Ronda, N. C. 


Louis O. Demers has taken the posi- 
m as second hand in the dyeing de- 
partment for the Wyandotte Worsted 
Waterville, Me. He was formerly 
mployed at the Baltic Mills, American 
Woolen Co., Enfield, N. H. 


Milton L. Jolly, overseer of No. 3 
irding at the Mooresville (N.C.) Cot- 
n Mills, and Miss Norine Norris, of 
ladenboro, N. C., were married in Dil- 
recently. 

Edward J. Townsend, superintendent 
1 weaving at the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
msterdam, N. Y., who sailed for Europe 
ently, received injuries on the ship 
lich have necessitated his immediate 
turn to this country. 


J. F. Hammond has resigned as over- 


s-er of carding for the Woodside Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Fountain Inn, S. C. 
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The Personal Page—Continued 


Robert J. Harrington, a former pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers, is build- 
ing a golf course on Tulley Mountain, 
Hinsdale, Mass., which will be open to 
the people of that town free of charge. 

M. C. Williams has taken a position 
as overseer of carding in the Arcadia 
Cotton Mills, Ronda, N. C. 

John Ormiston has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the dyeing department of 
the Fulton (N. Y.) Worsted Mill of the 
American Woolen Co., to succeed Rich- 
ard Currier, who resigned recently. Mr. 
Armston has been connected with the 
Chase Mills of the company at Webster, 
Mass. 

C. J. Gault has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at the Dilling Cotton Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

J. L. Beard has taken a position as 
overseer of weaving in the Aragon (Ga.) 
Mills. 

William Fawcett, who for a number 
of years has been overseer of weaving 
at the Page Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has severed his connection with 
the corporation, and is now serving in 
a similar capacity at the Warwick Mills, 
West Warwick, R. I. 

J. T. Davis, overseer of weaving for 
the Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, 
N. C., has resigned that position. 

Charles H. Bannister recently re- 
signed his position as overseer of the 
vard of the Boston Duck Mills of the 
Otis Co., Bondsville, Mass., on account 
of ill health. 


J. A. Lewis is now overseer of the 
silk room at Judson Mills No. 1, Greet- 
ville, S. C. He succeeded G. H. Yow. 

Pp. F. O’Reilly, overseer of dyeing 
for the Kenwood Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Corinna, Me., for the last 12 years, has 
resigned and returned to 
Dedham, Mass. 


P. A. Wynn has taken a position as 
overseer of carding in the Tifton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. He was formerly employed 
in the Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


Smith Styles has succeeded B. M. 
Black as overseer of the silk room of 
Judson Mills No. 2, Greenville, S. C. 

Francois F. Couture completed 50 
years of continuous service with the 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., 
on June 20 and was presented with a 
loving cup and a gold 50-year service pin 
by the company. 


his home in 


T. Mooney has been promoted to the 
position of foreman of the drawing room 
of the Passaic (N. J.) Worsted Spinning 
Co. 

W. N. Wilson has taken a position as 
overseer of spinning in the Arcadia Cot- 
ton Mills, Ronda, N. C. 

J. L. Cooper has taken a position as 
overseer of carding with the Woodside 
Cotton Mills Co., Fountain Inn, S. C. 


Halbert Webb, manager of the dye- 
ing department of the Hartsell Mills Co., 
Concord, N. C., was married recently to 
Miss Mary Belle Cannon, of that city. 


C. W. Gunter, formerly with the 
Nosth Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, 
N. C., has been made superintendent of 
the bleachery at the Mooresville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Hockanum Overseers’ Association 
composed of overseers of the Hockanum 
Mills Co., Rockville, Conn., has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Paul Menge; first vice 
president, A. E. Profe; second vice 


president, John Campbell; 
treasurer, A. E. Waite. 


secretary- 


Joseph Dequoy has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of knitting for the 
Earnshaw Knitting Mills, Newton, Mass. 

T. L. Oates has resigned as overseer 
of the carding department of Mill No. 1 
of the Rhodhiss (N. C.) Mills Co., and 
accepted a similar position in the Clyde 
Mills, Newton, N. C. 

J. L. Higgins has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of spinning in 
Mill No. 1 of the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
Griffin, Ga. 

H. F. Ballou has accepted the position 
as overseer of finishing for the Jefferson 
Woolen Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. T. Hull, formerly of Bessemer City, 
N. C., has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding No. 1 at the Rhodhiss 
(N. C.) Mills Co. 

H. K. Roberts has resigned as over- 
seer of carding in Mill No. 5 of 
Erwin (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 

P, E. Adams has tendered his resigna- 
tion as overseer of spinning and twisting 
for the Steele Cotton Mill Co., Lenoir, 
N. C., and accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Arca- 
dia Cotton Mills, Ronda, N. C. 

Henry M. Fryer, formerly in charge 


the 


of knitting for the Boston Knitting Co, 


Somerville, Mass., has accepted a similar 
position with the Earnshaw Knitting 
Mills, Newton, Mass. 


J. M. Kelly, 
City, N. C., is now overseer of spinning 
in Mill No. 1 of the Rhodhiss (N. C.) 
Mills Co. 


A. C. Clark has resigned as night 
overseer of carding at the Eureka Cot- 
ton Mill, Chester, S. C. 

W. P. Hurt is now overseer of card- 
ing at Mill No. 3 of the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


formerly of Bessemer 


D. T. Barnett is now night overseer 
of carding at Mill No. 3 of the River- 
side Mfg. Co., Pendleton, S. C. He was 
promoted to this position from that of 
card grinder at Mill No. 1 of the River- 
side Mfg. Co., Anderson, S. C. 


M. C. Hager is now night overseer 
f the spinning and twisting department 
of the Steele Cotton Mill Co., 
Naika 

E. A. Mattox has been promoted from 
night overseer of carding to day over- 
seer of weaving at the Imperial Cotton 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


Lenoir, 


Bert Langley has been promoted from 
second hand in day carding to overseer 
of carding at night at the Eureka Cotton 
Mill, Chester, S. C. 


B. F. Aiken has accepted the position 
of overseer of the carding department of 
Mill No. 5 of the Erwin (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


Norman S. Van Buren has resigned 
as overseer of knitting at the plant of 
the Thermo Mills, West Sand Lake, 
Neds 

W. L. Sprouse has been promoted 
from card grinder at night to second 
hand in carding at day in the Eureka 
Cotton Mill, Chester, S. C. 

James Thompson has accepted a posi- 
tion as second hand in the carding de- 
partment of the Ohio Carpet Co., West 


Warren, Mass. He comes from Gleason- 
dale, Mass. 


Harold E. Whittaker, 
of finishing for the E. E. 


overseer of 


Hilliard Co., 


Buckland, Conn., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 

W. F. Newton has promoted 
from second hand to overseer of weaving 
for the Eastside Mfg. Co., Shelby, NG. 

R. V. Revels has been promoted from 
second hand in weaving in Mill No. 1 
ot the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 


N,V C.-fa Mill 
No. 2 of 


been 


weaving in 
company. 


overseer of 
that 


J. T. Hull has resigned as overseer of 
carding in Mill No. 1 of the American 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Bessemer City, N. C., 
to accept a similar position in Mill No. 1 


of the Rhodhiss (N. C.) Mills. 
R. K. Craven is now overseer of 
weaving at the Aurora Cotton Mills, 


Burlington, N. C. 


Herbert J. Smith, overseer of spin- 
ning for the Potter Fine Spinners, Inc., 
Pawtucket, R. I., and Miss Harriet A. 
Thornton, of Harris, R. 1l., were mar- 
ried May 25 in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Harris. Mr. Smith is a graduate of the 
Textile Engineering: Dept., Lowell Tex- 
tile School, Class of 1922. 


B. Forrester has slasher 


room foreman at the Monaghan Plant of 


the, Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, 
S.€. 


resigned as 


Charles Henault has accepted a posi- 
tion as dyer with the Pacitu 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hamilton Woolen 
Mass. 


B. L. Quick has taken 
second hand in night carding in 
No. 1 of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Charlotte, N. C. 


rextile Co., 
He comes from the 
Co., Southbridge, 


position as 
Mill 
Co., 


W. H. Connor has returned to Mill 


No. 2 of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., as second hand in 
spinning. 


James E. Houlihan, formerly con- 
nected with the Oregon City (Ore.) Mfg. 
Co., has taken a position as second hand 
of finishing with the CR: Bh) 
Woolen Mills. 


Harvey McCluney has taken a posi- 
tion as second hand at night in the spin- 
ning room at the Eureka. Cotton Mill, 
Chester, S. C. 


P. H. Beach, night se 


Pascoag 


ond hand in 


carding in Mill No. 1 of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
signed. 

C. D. Barr has resigned as section 
hand in spooling in Mill No. 4 of the 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
to become sanitary inspector for the city. 
W. E. Payne is now second hand in 


weaving at the Aurora Cotton Mills, 
Burlington Mills, N. C. 


A. C. Bean, formerly second hand of 
carding at the Bay State Mills of the 


\merican Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass., 
has taken a similar position in the Valley 
Woolen Mills of that company, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 


Guy A. Yerxa has taken a position as 


assistant finisher for the Auburn (N. Y.) 
Woolen Co. 


J. H. Russell has resigned the position 
of roller coverer for the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Co., Charlotte, N. C., to start busi- 
ness for himself at Blacksburg, S. C. 





Samuel A. Boudreau, who had charge 
of the gardens of the Ludlow ( Mass.) 
Mfg. Associates, where he had been eme 
ployed for the last 28 years has been 
retired on a pension. He is 75 years old, 





92 (252) TEXTILE 


NITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMP 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF | 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-~PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 7 


PASSAIC,NJ. rec. 3409 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 













CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any rade of stock converted on woolen system to varn on standard or super 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


MANAGER, GEN SUPT SUPT. OR ASST. AGT 





Or COTTON MILI P tion wanted by man 44 

.. at? 4 > rs f age American, married, Worked on _ bed 
Situations Wanted ae TRE Ronis “SuaauDane sotaniiinn Abela 
wn andies, ginghams, et Familiar with all 

kes of n machiner Has technical education 





Good recommendat 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 0. B. 1180, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


intendents or overseers for any department 

of mill work may learn of suitable men OVERSEER DYEING, (Yarn or Raw Stock)—OR 

upon application by mail or telephone to Wst PIE E an Ce aan 

Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 aig as cgi bo ge Reel eight Gay re gpm 

Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 1 liar with Klauder-Weldon, Delahunty, Vacuum, 
machines Good references 


Brandwood beam dyeing 
oO. B. 1134, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





OVERSEER DRESSING IN WLN OR WST 





MILL. Position wanted | mar rs f age OVERSEER DYEING WLN. OB WST MILL. 
English, married Worked nm worsted men’s wear Position wanted by man 4 yrs. Of age American, 
and dress goods i ning shirtings and plaids arried Worked on woolen and _ worsted ladies 
on cotton. Familiar with spoolin winding, warping iress goo I l and far 
beaming, dressing and ashing ma nes. Good i 
recommendations Klaude 
0. B. 196, Tex World, Boston, Mass n general 
- 0 
OVERSEER WOOLEN SPINNING Position 

wanted by man ) yrs. of ag French, married FOREMAN WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL 
Worked on flanne blankets suitings, overcoatings Position wanted by man 49 yrs. of age American, 
silk noils, et Familiar with D & F, and J & B married Worked on fancy woolen and worsted goods, 
machines. Good recommendations Familiar with Knowles looms. Good references 


0. B. 1071, Textile World, Boston, Mass O. B. 1168, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 


WORLD 


British Exports of Cotton 


MANCHESTER, Enc.—Exports of 
cotton yarns and manufactures from 
the United Kingdom during May 
amounted to £13,712,972 and the total 
of manufactured articles to £50,255,- 
331 compared with £10,674,161 and 
441,516,705 in April, and £11,609,042 
and £39,073,826 in May 1926. 

For the five months ended May the 
figures were £61,209,809 and £226,- 
101,103 against £69,627,295 and £233,- 
240,297 in the five months of 1926. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
May totalled £10,036,614 representing 
413,615,200 square yards, 
with £7,666,750 and 


compared 
316,947,700 
square yards in April, and £8,967,936 
and 304,213,500 square yards in May 
1920. 

In the five months ended May the 
exports were £45,226,713 and 1,745,- 
590,000 square yards, the comparative 
figures for the previous year being 
£52,879,550 and 1,711,746,600 square 
yards. 

The cotton yarns shipped in May 
were valued at £2,416,387, the weight 
being 22,817,600 Ibs. It is twelve 
years since this weight was exported 
in a single month. In April the fig- 
ures were £1,923,436, and 17,327,600 
Ibs., and in May, 1926, £1,355,894 and 
10,579,000 Ibs. 

During the five months ended May 
the exports were £9,872,284, and 8o,- 
581,500 lbs., compared with £9,564,947 
and 73,463,000 Ibs., in 1926. 


Silk Yarns from U. S. in Brazil 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Richard C. 
Long, commercial agent at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, advises the Department 
of Commerce here, that American 
silk hosiery yarns are being imported 
into Brazil by the hosiery mills in 
that country, and that in view of the 
growing importance of the hisiery in- 
dustry in Brazil, there is an oppor- 
tunity for developing a larger trade 
in this product. 

His report states also that silk em- 
broidery threads are imported from 
Germany and the United States. Some 
of the cotton thread used in the manu- 
facture of shoes is brought from 
\merica. 


Would Improve Staple of 


Alabama Cotton 

Ata.—The Depart- 
\griculture of Alabama has 
started a movement, through schools, 
to improve the staple of Alabama cot- 
ton, and do away with any growth 
under 7¢-in 
or three years there has been much of 
this cotton grown throughout the 
State. It is, of course, too late to 
change this year by planting better 
seed, but the movement is being 
pushed. The strength of north Seor- 
gia and north Alabama cotton last sea- 
son was an improvement of over that 


MoONTGOMI RY, 
ment of 


staple. In the last two 


for the last two or three seasons. 


Seneca Knitting Co., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., is again operating its spinning 
mill with night shift in addition to full 
time day schedules. 





July 9, 1927 

















WANTED 


6 Mch. S&W B-5, 3”, 220-N. 
36 Cyl. S&W B-5, 31% and 334”, | 
144-N., 36-Ga. | 

6 cyl. S&W B-5, 3”, 144 .N., 36-Ga. 


PENN HOSIERY MILLS, 
708 Mulberry Street, Reading, Pa. 





WANTED 
6 Willcox & Gibbs Flatlocks; state 


serial number, price and condition. 


J. D. CUNNINGHAM 
1216 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 







WANTED 
Three (3) 48x60 all iron modern 


first breaker cards with metallic 
breasts. 


Address Adv. 441, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED 
Ribbon dyeing and finishing equip- 
ment, including blocking machines 
and wooden rollers. 
Address Adv. 445, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


ituations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT COTTON MILL. Position 
wanted by man 33 yrs. of age, American, married 
Worked on plain cotton goods especially bag goods. 
Familiar with all makes machinery. Good references 

O. B. 1168, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. or ASST. DESIGNER 
IN WOOLEN MILL—COST ACCOUNTANT OR 
PAYMASTER Position wanted by man 40 yrs. of 
age, American, married. Worked on all grades 
carded woolen goods for both men’s and women's 
wear Experienced from picker to finished clot! 
Familiar with all modern machinery. Good recor 
mendations 

O. B. 1175, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER KNITTING OR’ FIXER. Position 
wanted by man 46 yrs, of age, American, married 
Worked on underwear, sweaters, bathing suits, et 
Familiar with all kinds latch needle machines 
Cooper, Campbell & Clute. Tompkins and Wildman 
spring needle machines Good references 

Oo. B. 1176, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. Position wanted 
by man 28 yrs. of age, American, single. Worked 
on fancy woolens shoddy mixes, carpet yarns 
camel hair, and mohair mixes. Familiar with 
makes of carding machinery Good recommendations 

O. B. 1184, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


FOREMAN SPINNING IN WOOLEN MILL, 
SECOND HAND OR FIXER. Position wanted by 








man 47 of age, American, married. Worked on 
wooler eds, cotton waste, rayon and merino 
from the st to the coarsest. Familiar with Da 
& Furber and J & B mules. Good recommendat 

Oo. B. 11% Textile World, Boston, Mass 


AGENT OR SUPERINTENDENT WLN. OR WS' 
MILL. Position wanted by man 33 yrs. of 4 
American, married. Worked on woolens and worst« 
also mixtures. Familiar with all makes machine 
Good recommendat 


ons 
O. B. 1255, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


TEXTILE CHEMIST OR SUPERVISION IN COT 


TON PC. GOODS FINISHING PLANT. Posit 
wanted by man 34 yrs. of age, American, marr 
Worked on tton, silk, wool, rayon and skein ya 
Familiar wit! cotton finishing machines. G 
recommendations 

O. B. 1265, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SUPT. WLN. OR WST. MILL, OVERSEER WEAY- 
ING. Position wanted by man 45 years of ace 
American, married. Worked on all kinds woolens and 
worsteds. Familiar with C&K and Draper looms 
Good recommendations. 

O. B. 133, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


}~] 


ere 


